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No.  9.  February,  19 16 
ON  GOING  TO  PRESS 

[These  pages  are  reserved  for  any  last  remarks  which, 
in  these  changing  and  critical  times,  may  be  required 
by  events  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  day  of  going 
to  press. 

Thursday,  27M  fanuary,  191 6] 


THOUGH  the  manifest  purpose  of  reserving  space 
under  the  heading  "  On  Going  to  Press  "  is  to  notice  and 
comment  on  intelligence  that  comes  late  to  hand,  it  may  be 
excusable  to  end  these  comments  with  a  reflection.  To  make 
men  think  is  as  necessary  as  to  make  men  know.  And  there 
is  one  questioning  thought  above  all  others  which  as  a  last 
word  we  would  commend  to  our  readers  in  the  three 
months'  interval  between  this  Number  and  the  next.  It 
is  this — ^what  is  in  fact  the  military  situation  on  the  Conti- 
nent ?  After  thought  comes  decision.  What  do  we  and 
our  Allies  intend  to  do  in  order  to  alter  that  military 
situation  ? 

Lord  Salisbury  once  advised  an  inquirer  to  look  at  a  big 
map  so  as  to  allay  his  anxieties  about  the  Russian  advance 
in  Central  Asia.  The  same  advice  is  applicable  to-day, 
though  a  look  at  the  map  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
is  less  likely  to  allay  than  to  provoke  anxiety.  But  face  it. 
See  what  it  means  and  govern  yourselves  accordingly.     Of 
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that  are  left.  And  this  has  enabled  Ministers  to  live 
through  the  Munitions  scandal,  the  Dardanelles  tragedy, 
the  Balkan  blundering,  the  Mesopotamian  failure,  the  ruin 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  defection  of  Greece,  and  a 
waste  of  life  and  treasure  such  as  has  never  been  approached 
in  the  past.     Truly  we  too  live  under  a  Machine  ! 


* 


The  power  of  the  Caucuses  is  still  prevalent  over  the 
electors.  Yet  it  has  had  a  shake.  In  Mile  End  there  was 
not  only  the  Conservative  Caucus  and  the  Liberal  Caucus 
coalesced,  but,  what  was  there  perhaps  even  stronger,  there 
was  the  Jewish  Caucus,  with  Rothschilds  among  it.  Mr. 
Pemberton-Billing  had  no  Caucus  behind  him,  but  all  the 
Caucuses,  led  by  Mr.  Steel-Maitland,  against  him,  all  the 
Caucus-newspapers  denouncing  him,  and  even  Mr.  Balfour 
declaring  him  a  criminal.  Yet  the  Caucus  candidate,  Mr. 
Brookes,  in  a  total  poll  of  3,606,  only  beat  the  Independent 
air  candidate  by  376 — barely  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  poll.  And  the  total  poll,  let  it  be  noted,  was,  in 
spite  of  the  age  of  the  register,  of  removals,  deaths, 
and  absences  at  the  War,  as  much  as  66  per  cent,  of  the 
total  register,  which  is  5,464.  Finally  we  are  told  authori- 
tatively that  only  between  200  and  300  electors  were  away 
at  the  War — which  is  but  little  over  five  per  cent,  of  those 
on  the  register.  Only  five  per  cent !  What  now  becomes 
of  the  pretence  for  postponing  a  Free  Parliament  that  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  electors  are  thus  away  ? 

When  will  the  electors  finally  rise  against  the  corrupt 
Caucuses  and  destroy  them  ? 


^  ^  ^F 


We  are  trying  to  do  too  much  of  our  fighting  work  by 

means    of  masses    of  men    scrambled    together,    without 

'previous  cohesion  or  discipline,  w^ho  are  not   put   under 

trained  ofiicers  but  under  amateurs  having  no  more  training, 
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traditions,  cohesion  or  discipline  than  those  they  are  set  to 
train  and  to  command,  but  who  are  clothed  in  Army  or 
Navy  uniform  as  though  they  belonged  to  and  had  experi- 
ence in  the  qualities  of  the  Service  whose  clothes  they  wear. 
The  result  is  only  a  Mob. 

We  seem,  indeed,  to  be  attempting  to  run  this  war  with 
Mobs.  That  was  not  true  either  of  the  Army  that  fought 
at  Mons  or  of  the  first  hundred  thousand  of  the  Kitchener 
Army  which  was  full  of  old  soldiers.  They  were  not  mobs. 
But  it  is  only  too  true  of  most  of  the  forces  since  raised. 
They  are  full  of  zeal  and  courage  and  readiness  to  do  their 
best  ;  but,  for  want  partly  of  time  and  still  more  of  pro- 
fessional officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
they  cannot  get  the  training  that  would  make  them  from 
mobs  into  armies.  The  Antwerp  expedition  was  a  Mob. 
Some  of  the  forces  sent  to  Gallipoli  were  Mobs.  The 
Munition  Workers  are  a  Mob.  The  Staffs  are  Mobs.  So 
are  many  of  the  new  corps,  officered  by  amateurs,  formed 
to  deal  with  motor-boats,  with  air-service  and  even  with 
new  Artillery  services.  The  very  Ministry  itself  is  a  Mob. 
And  mobs  are  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  in  dealing  with 
professionals  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives. 

Happily  the  Navy  is  not  a  Mob.  It  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  is  not. 


# 


The  debate  in  the  Commons  on  sea  power  of  last  night 
was  "  talked  out,"  leaving  things  very  much  where  they 
were.  Sir  Edward  Grey  did,  indeed,  declare  that  we  can- 
not avoid  inconvenience  to  neutral  trade  because  "  we 
"  cannot  give  up  this  right  to  interfere  with  enemy  trade  ; 
"  that  we  must  maintain,"  but  he  still  suggested  the  Foreign 
Office  bogey  of  "  the  whole  world  "  rising  against  us  if  we 
offend  neutrals  by  submitting  ships  and  cargoes  detained 
on  probable  cause  to  the  Prize  Court — and  we  and  our 
Allies  "  collapsed  under  the  general  resentment  of  the  whole 
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"  world."  He  argued  that  we  are  doing  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  ;  but  he  did  not  show  that  either  the 
purpose  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March  is  being 
enforced  or  the  practice  therein  prescribed  carried 
out.  Especially  he  did  not  defend  the  practice  of  not 
detaining  enemy  goods  as  such.  He  recognised,  however, 
that  there  was  a  case  to  answer,  as  did  also  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  who  confessed  that  "  it  was  far  from  his  case  to  say 
"  that  all  things  were  perfect."  It  is  therefore  allowable 
to  suggest  measures  and  a  practice  which  may  make  them 
more  perfect.  The  debate  may  assist  in  this  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 


* 


On  the  fifth  plane-tree  by  Rotten  Row,  counting  west- 
ward from  Albert  Gate,  there  sits  just  now  a  young  Thrush. 
He  is  a  last  year's  bird,  now  trying  and  tuning  up  his  song. 
He  throws  the  whole  of  his  eager  little  soul  into  it.  His 
trills  and  quavers  and  luscious  full-throated  single  notes 
swell  into  bursts  that  fill  the  air  with  his  joy.  For  he  is 
getting  ready  to  live  his  youth.  He  is  looking  for  that 
pairing  day  which  is  soon  to  bring  to  his  song  the  undis- 
covered incomparable  she  that  is  to  complete  his  life,  and 
to  carry  it  on  in  other  generations  of  Thrushes.  Love  and 
Life  are  before  him. 

It  is  my  habit,  rain  or  shine,  to  take  the  air  in  the  early 
morning.  And  I  cannot  but  pause  under  the  plane-tree 
to  listen  to  the  feast  of  song.  The  days  now  are  all  very 
sad.  Our  own  are  away  running  the  hazards  of  the  war — 
too  many  of  them  already  gone  for  ever.  The  prospect  is  un- 
certain, the  event  is  distant.  Sorrow,  calamity  and  disaster 
threaten  ;  we  are  all  troubled  and  anxious.  And  here 
comes  to  us  this  sweet  songster,  instinct  with  life  and 
beauty,  making  divine  music  to  assert  his  youth  and  life, 
his  fulness  of  hope  and  gladness — as  though  to  assure  us 
that  our  fantastic  tricks  matter  at  last  nothing  ;  that  our 
sadness  and  sorrows  are  small  and  petty  compared  with  the 
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vast  ever  new  joy  in  life  of  untouched  and  untouchable 
Nature  ;  that  even  now  there  is  even  for  us  consolation  ; 
and  that,  even  if  not  for  us,  yet  for  those  who  follow  us 
there  are  better  days  to  come,  and,  please  God,  a  happier 
generation. 

Sweet  Thrush  ! 


London,  Thursday,  27th  January,  1916. 
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THE  WAR— SO  FAR 


"  I  am  determined — Il'stick  at'nothing 
" — I  am  determined  that:  we  shall  win 
"  this  War." 

(Mr.  Asquith,  House  of  Com- 
mons Official  Report,  2nd 
November,  191 5.) 

"  We  have  always  been  behindhand  in 
"  this  War.  It  has  never  been  denied. 
"  I  am  not  responsible  for  it." 

(Mr.  Balfour,  House  of  Com- 
mons Official  Report,  nth 
November,  191 5.) 

"  At  the  last  War  Committee  that  I 
attended,  in  my  opinion  a  most 
emphatic  decision  had  been  come  to — 
a  decision  founded  upon  the  advice  of 
our  military  advisers — that  it  was  too 
late  to  assist  Servia.  ...  I  left  the 
Cabinet  because  that  decision  had  been 
come  to  .  .  .  nearly  three  weeks  after- 
wards the  policy  announced  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  this  House  was  come 
to  and  what  was  too  late  three  weeks 
before  was  in  time  three  weeks  after." 

(Sir  Ed.  Carson,  House  of 
Commons  Official  Report, 
15th  November,  191 5.) 

"  Ah  !  Two  fatal  words  of  this  war. 
"  Too  late  in  moving  here.  Too  late  in 
"  arriving  there.  Too  late  in  coming  to 
"  this    decision.     Too    late    in    starting 

with  enterprises.  Too  late  in  pre- 
"  paring.  In  this  War  the  footsteps  of 
"  the  Allied  Forces  have  been  dogged  by 
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"  the  mocking  spectre  of '  Too  late,'  and 
"  unless  we  quicken  our  movements 
"  damnation  will  fall  on  the  sacred  cause 
"  for  which  so  much  gallant  blood  has 
"  flowed." 

(Mr.  Lloyd  George,  House  of 
Commons  Official  Report, 
20th  December,  191 5.) 

"  I  knew  that  from  the  public  point 
'  of  view  it  [the  Coalition  Government] 
'  was  a  great  experiment  ;  it  would 
'  either  be  a  great  success  or  a  great 
'  failure.  Up  to  now  it  has  not  been 
'  a  great  success  but  it  has  not  been 
'  a  great  failure." 

(Mr.  Bonar  Law,  House  of 
Commons  Official  Report, 
14th  December,  191 5.) 

The  Government. 

IF  one  half  the  dexterity,  resource,  strategy,  and  tactics 
which  have  been  used  to  keep  the  Government  in  office 
had  been  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  War  things  would 
have  been  very  different.  Two  months  ago  the  well- 
informed  were  assured  and  asserted  that  the  Government 
itself  was  fearful  that  it  could  not  go  on  much  longer.  And, 
indeed,  between  discouraging  reports  from  the  land  and 
some  even  from  the  sea,  and  the  fierce  and  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  threatened  by  Labour  Leaders  as  well  as 
Labour  Members  to  the  Military  Service  Bill,  its  prospects 
looked  doleful.  But  all  is  now  altered.  The  Labour  Leaders 
who  had  actually  resigned  their  posts  in  the  Government 
have  now  resigned  their  resignations,  and  even  the  Labour 
followers  appear  prepared  to  accept  what  is  now  explained  to 
be  no  Bill  for  Universal  Compulsory  Mihtary  Service  at  all, 
but  merely  a  Bill  to  redeem  an  inadvertent  pledge  which  only 
applies  a  partial  compulsion  to  a  portion  of  a  single  class  as  a 
temporary  expedient — and  that  only  for  this  present  War. 
A  great  conversion  of  fronts  took  place  before  the  Second 
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Reading  of  the  Bill  came  to  be  voted  upon  in  the  Commons 
on  Wednesday,  12th  January.  Even  Mr.  Redmond  v/ith- 
drew  the  Irish  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  the  Second 
Reading  was  passed  by  an  enormous  majority  of  392  in  a 
House  of  470. 

So  everybody  with  a  salary  and  a  place  is  again  happy 
and  all  is  well — so  far.  The  Government  is — so  far — once 
again  secure  in  office,  having  lost  neither  Mr.  McKenna  nor 
Mr.  Runciman,  but  only  the  single  recalcitrant,  Sir  John 
Simon.  The  Bill  is  secure,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  were  called  from  the  Front  to  vote  for  the  politician 
have  now  returned  to  their  duty  to  the  War. 

The  vote  for  the  Bill  has,  at  any  rate,  shown  the  settled 
determination  of  everyone  to  see  the  War  through  by  all 
means  and  any  means  whatever,  even  by  means  which 
they  do  not  hold  to  be,  in  themselves,  judicious  until  an 
honourable  peace  is  attained. 

There  is  still,  nevertheless,  not  a  Httle  discontent. 
The  country  is  still  not  told  everything  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
told  scarcely  anything  unless  the  thing  told  is  impossible 
to  conceal.  But  it  has  had  commended  to  it  by  the 
candid  and  simple-minded  Mr.  Tennant  a  consolation 
which  will  be  received  with  mixed  feelings.  "  The 
"  House  and  the  Country,"  said  Mr.  Tennant,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  15th  November,  1915,  "  have  received 
"  as  much  information  as  almost  anyone  except,  possibly, 
"  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary.  They  " 
(that  is,  these  two)  "  may  have  heard  things  which  they 
"  kept  hackr  In  other  words,  inasmuch  as  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  may  have  kept  back 
things  from  almost  everybody,  or  from  everybody  but 
themselves,  neither  the  House  nor  the  Country  can  com- 
plain of  being  treated  as  they  treat  their  own  colleagues. 
It  is  a  small  consolation  that  the  Country  is  kept  in  the 
same  ignorance  as  all  Members  of  the  Government, 
except  only  those  two  who  remain  out  of  the  three  who 
brought  us  into  the  War  ;    but  it  must  apparently  suffice. 
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There  is  unease  touching  the  expedition  to  Bagdad,  which 
appears  to  be  of  no  conceivable  mihtary  value  even  if  it 
should  prove  successful,  but  v^hich  nevertheless  we  must 
all  hope  will  at  last  prove  so.  There  is  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation over  our  repulse  from  Gallipoh.  There  is  also  no 
little  anxiety  over  the  removal  of  the  London  defence 
from  Zeppelins  from  naval  hands  and  its  transfer  to 
military  hands  ;  reinforced  although  these  be  by  handing 
over  to  them  at  least  Sir  Percy  Scott  and,  perhaps,  some 
naval  gun-layers.  For  it  is  believed  by  many  that  we 
have  yet  to  face  the  most  serious  of  the  Zeppelin  raids, 
and  there  is  no  little  anxiety  felt  that  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  give  to  the  next  a  more  satisfactory  reception 
than  those  had  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  suppression  of  newspapers,  begun  with  the  Globe 
and  now  extended  to  the  Suffragette  and  the  Forward, 
is  effected  by  methods  and  for  reasons  which  may  possibly 
in  these  days  be  held  sufficient,  but  which  would  have 
strangely  startled  John  Milton  ;  and  what  is  more  striking 
is  that  there  is  some  appearance  of  a  beginning  of  censor- 
ship exercised  even  over  the  Official  Reports  of  the  Debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  8th  December  in  that  House  (paragraph 
1,395),  after  a  question  touching  the  Central  Control 
Board,  asked  by  Mr.  Agg-Gardner,  a  reply  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  a  further  question  by  Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  in  which  the 
Member  for  Blackburn  figured,  there  appears  in  square 
brackets  the  following  paragraph  :  "  [The  more  violent 
"  portions  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech  have  been  ex- 
cised.] "  Whether  this  refers  to  Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  to  Dr. 
Addison,  to  Mr.  Agg  Gardner,  or  to  the  Member  for 
Blackburn  does  not  appear,  nor  does  it  appear  whether  the 
excision  was  made  from  one  of  the  questions  asked. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  notable  and  an  entirely  novel 
thing  for  any  excision  at  all  to  be  made  in  an  Official  Report 
of  words  in  the  House  of  Commons,  uttered  under  the 
privilege  of  Free  Speech,  and  it  may  be  proper  to  ask  by 
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whose  authority  the  excision  was  made,  whether  by  that 
of  Mr.  Speaker  or  that  of  the  Editor  of  the  Debates.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  censored  the  House  of  Lords 
will  be  next  to  suffer  ;  and  with  that  the  last  refuge  of 
free  speech  in  this  country  will  have  been  closed.  This 
has  been  already  threatened  ;  is  the  threat  to  be  carried 
out  ? 

The  attendance  of  members  can,  it  appears,  be  improved 
when  necessary.  In  the  Division  of  20th  December, 
191 5,  upon  the  Parliament  Bill,  a  matter  of  the  highest 
constitutional  importance,  there  voted  181  Members, 
representing,  with  the  four  Tellers,  an  attendance 
of  185  all  told.  But  on  the  First  Reading,  upon 
6th  January,  191 6,  of  the  Military  Service  Bill,  508 
Members  voted,  which,  with  the  four  Tellers,  repre- 
sented a  total  attendance  of  512  all  told.  The  difference 
between  the  figures  on  the  two  dates  is  presumably  attri- 
butable to  the  attendance  on  the  latter  date  of  Members 
of  Parliament  brought  from  the  Front  in  order  to  supple- 
ment their  military  by  their  political  duties.  It  must, 
indeed,  always  be  a  nice  question  whether  Members  of 
Parliament  are  better  occupied  in  fighting  at  the  Front 
or  in  voting  at  Westminster,  and  it  appears  that  they  are 
a  very  large  number  as  to  whom  this  question  arises. 
For  it  seems  that  on  6th  January,  1916,  Mr.  Forster,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  gave,  in  reply  to  a  question,  a 
list  (supplemented  by  a  further  list  on  the  13th)  of  Members 
of  Parliament  serving  in  the  Army,  from  which  it  appears 
that  of  these  there  are  as  many  as  164  (out  of  whom  43 
Liberals)  so  serving,  and  drawing  between  them  Military 
Pay  amounting  to  ;^6o,953  per  annum.  What  number  of 
Members  beside  these  are  serving  with  the  Navy  we  have 
not  yet  been  told,  nor  the  pay  they  draw. 

It  is  manifest,  at  least,  that  when  so  many  Members — 
and  those  some  of  the  best — are  giving  their  services  to  the 
country  in  a  military  capacity,  their  absence  on  Military 
duty  must  seriously  impoverish  the  House  of  Commons, 
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and  that  the  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  the  House  is 
far  from  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
retains  the  power  to  call  upon  such  Members  to  return 
whenever  it  foresees  a  critical  division  involving  its  own 
fate.  The  House  is  a  Rump  Parliament,  except  only  for 
ministerial  purposes.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  Army 
robs  it  of  its  Members  ;  when  the  places  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  in  peril  the  House  robs  the  Army  of  its  officers. 

The  depleted  House  has,  nevertheless,  given  to  itself 
another  eight  months  of  existence  beyond  that  30th 
January,  when,  according  to  its  own  Parliament  Act, 
it  should  give  way  to  another  new  Parliament.  The 
Lords  have  not  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  intervene 
in  the  Bill,  which  thus  extends  for  eight  months  the  mem- 
bership and  the  salaries  of  one  of  the  most  subservient  and 
incapable  of  Parliaments. 

All  that  we  can  do  now  is  to  sit  down,  to  sorrow  much 
and  to  hope  hard. 


Gallipoli. 

FOR  impolicy  in  its  conception,  hastiness  in  its  initia- 
tion, failure  during  its  continuance,  and  defeat  in  its 
end  there  is  scarcely  an  expedition  in  our  history  to  be 
matched  with  that  adventure  to  Gallipoli,  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  last  of 
our  troops  from  the  Peninsula  on  the  9th  January,  after 
a  struggle  prolonged  for  nearly  a  whole  year. 

In  policy  it  was  opposed  to  all  our  traditions.  No 
definite  statement,  indeed,  of  the  policy  has  ever  been 
made,  or  it  must  have  been  gravely  challenged  and  could 
hardly  have  been  defended.  But  such  indications  as 
have  been  given  both  here  and  in  Russia  have  plainly 
indicated  that  the  policy  was  to  force  the  Dardanelles  in 
order  to  conquer  Constantinople  and  to  hand  that  most 
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masterly  and  splendid  of  all  European  positions  over  to 
Russia.  This  would  have  set  up  in  Europe  a  far  more 
formidable  Power  than  Germany  was,  is,  or  is  likely  ever 
to  be  ;  and  would  have  made  that  Power  dominant  over  the 
Black  Sea  and  Asia  Minor,  with  consequences  only  too 
apparent.  The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  policy  was  of 
immediate  injury  to  us  in  the  present  war ;  for,  although,  if 
the  straits  could  be  forced,  that  would  give  us  access  to 
the  Southern  Russian  ports  and  would  besides  have  afforded 
some  great  military  advantages,  yet  meantime  the  project 
of  handing  over  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia  necessarily  filled 
with  terror  and  animosity  to  ourselves  such  countries  as 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  who  could  only  see  in  such  a  project 
the  certainty  of  becoming  helpless  vassals  or  provinces  of 
a  Russia  thus  enormously  aggrandised.  So  novel  and  tre- 
mendous a  reversal  of  our  secular  Eastern  Policy,  with  all 
that  it  implied  throughout  the  Near  East  and  most  especially 
in  India,  was  nevertheless  not  questioned  ;  for  it  was  not 
formulated  ;  it  was  only  suggested.  And,  as  is  the  rule 
in  these  obsequious  days,  the  suggestion  was  tamely  and 
silently  accepted  only  because  it  was  made.  That  the 
policy  was  one  of  the  many  new  inventions  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  of  the  Foreign  Office,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
And  there  can  be  as  little  that  it  was  adopted  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  eagerly  looking  for 
occasions,  from  Heligoland  to  the  Helles  point,  to  show 
how  great  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  might  be.  It  is 
true  that  there  still  are  doubts,  for  indeed  the  most  vital 
points  are  never  cleared  up  in  these  days  ;  but  that  is  the 
only  conclusion  to  which  such  indications  point  as  have 
been  suffered  to  reach  us. 

How  exactly  Mr.  Churchill  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Asquith, 
in  despite  of  Lord  Fisher,  his  First  Naval  Sea  Lord,  to 
make  the  first  onset  upon  Gallipoli  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  straits  with  ships  alone — which  it  was  an  ancient 
commonplace  with  all  students  of  war  was  impossible — 
we  do  not  know;  any  more  than  we  know  why  so  many 
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things  have  been  done  which  should  have  been  prevented. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  onset  failed,  and  that  it  was 
followed  up  two  months  later — but  then  too  late — by  the 
landing  of  troops  in  the  Peninsula  ;  that  from  April  last 
year  to  January  of  this  year  those  troops  never  had  any 
real  effectual  success  whatever  ;  that  their  desperate 
gallantry  and  their  awful  losses  have  all  gone  for  nothing, 
and  that  the  two  withdrawals,  one  from  Suvla  Bay  in  Decem- 
ber and  the  last  from  Helles  in  January,  though  effected 
indeed  with  masterly  skill,  do  in  fact  represent  a  final 
and  complete  defeat  which  must  most  seriously  affect  our 
credit  through  Asia. 

The  cost  in  men's  lives  has  been  terrible.  Strangely 
enough,  two  different  Ministerial  statements  of  our  losses 
were  made  in  Parliament  on  the  same  day — the  23rd  Decem- 
ber. One,  made  by  Mr.  Tennant,  gives  the  total  casualties 
up  to  nth  December  as  112,921,  the  other,  made  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  gives  those  same  total  casualties  as  114,555, 
though  the  latter  is  really  made  up  9th  December,  two 
days  earlier  than  that  for  which  the  smaller  total  is  given. 
Such  is  the  accuracy  with  which  we  are  informed  ! 

Accepting  the  Prime  Minister's  figures,  we  had  lost 
26,202  men  and  officers  killed,  75,809  wounded  and  12,544 
missing — but  it  appears  that,  beside  these,  there  were 
96,683  sick  men  invalided  and  sent  to  hospital,  which  brings 
the  total  up  from  114,555  to  211,238.  This  includes  the 
Naval  Division,  so  called,  but  it  does  not  include  the  Navy. 
Neither  does  it  include  the  casualties  incurred  during  the 
month  between  9th  December  and  the  date  when  the  Pen- 
insula was  abandoned.  It  is  apparently  for  the  eight 
months  from  April  to  December.  Taking  that  month  into 
account,  as  well  as  the  Navy  and  a  proportion  (probably  the 
greater  part)  of  the  missing  who  have  in  fact  been  killed,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  Dardanelles  expedition 
has  cost  us  in  killed  at  least  30,000  men  and  including  them 
and  all  other  casualties  something  near  250,000  men.  It  is 
a  sad  and  heavy  price  to  pay  for  so  complete  a  failure. 
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This  may  or  may  not  be — for  nothing  can  be  certainly 
assumed  as  to  our  Diplomatic  evolutions  or  our  military 
adventures — the  end  of  the  policy  and  the  strategy  which 
have  staked  and  lost  so  much  in  the  gamble  for  Con- 
stantinople. The  stake,  heavy  as  it  is,  may  prove  in 
time  to  have  been  better  lost  than  won.  But  lost  it  is. 
No  rhetoric  can  conceal  or  should  prevent  us  from  realising 
the  fact  that  at  Gallipoli  we  have  been  completely  and 
finally  defeated  and  driven  out  with  immense  loss,  material 
and  moral,  and  without  any  gain  whatever. 

The  one  consolation  in  this  disastrous  story  is  the  action 
of  the  Navy.  It  failed  indeed  in  the  impossible  task  to 
which  it  was  madly  put  of  forcing  the  Dardanelles  with 
ships  alone  unsupported  from  the  shore.  But  in  all  else 
it  has  been  admirable.  It  transported  the  army,  kept  open 
the  army's  line  of  communication,  landed  it,  fed  it,  muni- 
tioned it,  guarded  it,  and  nursed  it  ;  and  when  all  was  over 
took  it  off  again  to  the  safety  of  the  sea.  This  was  effected  by 
two  marvels  of  organised  action,  the  withdrawal  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  from  Suvla  and  Helles  carried  out  in  December 
by  Admiral  Rosslyn  Wemyss  and  in  January  by  Admiral  de 
Robeck.  There  were  taken  off  20,000  men  in  a  night  from  an 
open  beach  in  treacherous  weather  with  more  precision, 
certainty,  and  safety,  than  would  have  attended  a  march  out 
of  Hyde  Park  into  Piccadilly.  Seamen  can,  at  a  pinch,  do 
almost  anything  if  only  the  politician  will  stand  aside  and 
the  Admiralty  leave  them  alone. 

For  all  this  loss,  defeat,  failure  and  loss  of  prestige,  the 
fault  lies  mainly  with  Mr.  Asquith,  who  avows  that  "  If 
"  anyone  is  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  this  enterprise 
"  in  the  Dardanelles,  nobody  is  more  responsible  than  I  "  *; 
who  admits  that  there  were  "  doubts  and  hesitations  in 
"  the  mind  of  our  principal  Naval  adviser  at  that  time  "  ; 
and  who  has  only  to  say  in  palliation  that  the  enterprise 
"  was  enthusiastically  received  and  acclaimed  by  the 
"  illustrious  Grand  Duke  then  commanding  the  Russian 
•  House  of  Commons  Official  Report,  15th  November,  191 5. 
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"  Armies  " — as  though  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Russian  Grand 
Duke  for  the  Enghsh  attempt  to  conquer  Constantinople 
for  Russia  were  of  any  weight  or  consequence  in  such 
an  affair.  Next  to  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Churchill  is 
responsible  for  what,  with  characteristic  levity,  he  calls 
"  a  legitimate  war  gamble  with  stakes  that  we  could  afford 
"  to  lose  and  it  was  worth  while  to  carry  through  and  with 
"  an  utter  disregard  of  life."*  The  speech  in  which  this  ■ 
ruthless  declaration  occurs  was  the  explanation  he  thought 
it  right  to  give  to  Parliament  when,  on  being  extruded  from 
the  War  Council,  he  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Asquith  himself  was  driven  to  reply  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Churchill  had  said  "  one  or  two  things,  I  tell  him  frankly, 
*'  I  had  rather  he  had  not  said,  but  he  has  left  unsaid  some 
"  things  which,  when  the  complete  estimate  of  all  these 
"  transactions  has  to  be  taken,  will  have  to  be  said."  That 
is  only  too  true.  And  part  of  it  was,  if  not  said,  yet  quite 
adequately  suggested  on  the  morrow  in  the  Lords  by  Lord 
Fisher,  whose  laconic,  seamanlike  speech  brushed  away  in 
three  minutes  the  whole  laboured  fabric  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
apology. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  scarcely  less  responsible  than  these 
two.  He  at  least  knew  how  crazy  a  thing  it  was  to  try  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  with  ships  alone,  in  the  condition  to 
which  (as  had  been  fully  shown  by  the  British  Ambassador's 
reports)  they  had  then  been  brought.  The  country  looked 
to  him  to  protect  it  from  mad  and  hopeless  adventures. 
In  such  matters  it  distrusted  the  military  capacities  of  its 
civilian  Ministers  ;  it  looked  to  him  to  guide  them  with 
his  special  military  knowledge  and,  if  need  were,  to  coerce 
them  into  military  prudence.  This  was  a  mixed  military 
and  naval  question  in  which  the  master  of  strategy,  placed 
in  the  Cabinet  for  the  very  purpose,  was  expected,  by  a 
country  left  all-uninformed  and  relying  upon  him,  to  assert 
sound  strategic  principles  and  himself.  He  stands  in  this 
as  a  great  and  sore  disappointment.     He  did  not  success- 

*  House  of  Commons  Official  Report,  15th  November,  1915. 
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fully  resist  the  "  enterprise."  For  aught  we  know  he  did 
not  resist  it  at  all.  And  even  when,  later  on,  it  became  a 
purely  military  question  he  did  not — as  the  event  has  but 
too  sadly  shown — adequately  provide  for  its  military  con- 
duct the  forces  needed  or  the  reinforcements  so  urgently 
demanded  as  far  back  as  the  loth  and  17th  May  by  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  who  had  sorely  to  lament  that  these  reinforce- 
ments had  not  "  arrived  in  time  to  enable  me  to  anticipate 
"  the  moon  of  July."* 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  very  notably  responsible,  not  indeed 
for  the  conception  or  conduct  of  the  expedition  itself,  but 
for  the  new  foreign  policy  of  helping  Russia  into  Constanti- 
nople by  an  expedition  proper  to  excite  the  enthusiasm 
and  acclamation  of  distinguished  Grand  Dukes.  Without 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  there  was  no  political  ground, 
much  less  any  military  justification  for  the  adventure. 

Finally,  all  the  members  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet — 
since  superseded  by  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  which  is  only 
responsible  as  a  whole  for  the  mistakes  made  in  and  since 
May — ^all  these  are  responsible.  Will  they  respond  ?  Will 
they  be  called  upon  to  respond  ?  Will  any  account  at  all  be 
strictly  called  for  ?  In  the  present  corrupted  and  subservient 
Parliament  that  is  not  to  be  expected  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  the  present  temper  of  the  country  it  may 
possibly  be  expected  in  some  circumstances.  But  there 
appear  no  signs  of  the  spirit  that  insists  upon  strict  accounts 
of  misdoing.  Yet  if  in  things  of  such  a  kind  we  are  found 
helpless,  our  position  may,  by  a  recurrence  of  similar  mis- 
doings, be  rendered  hopeless. 


Not  alone  at  the  Dardanelles,  nor  alone  as  regards  the 
initiation  and  prosecution,  but  also  in  the  latest  desperate 
stage  of  the  expedition — when,  after  General  Monro's  re- 
port, he  went  out  to  the  Peninsula — has  Lord  Kitchener 

*  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  Despatch  of  6th  January,  191 6.  Supplement  tO' 
London  Gazette  of  4th  January,  1916. 
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impaired  the  notion  his  fellow-countrymen  have  long  de- 
lighted to  entertain  of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  a  com- 
mander of  sound  military  judgment,  but  the  one  strong  man 
who,  when  once  he  had  put  his  foot  down,  would  never  take 
it  away  again.  From  all  that  has  transpired  and  all  that  is 
known,  he  too  seems  not  exempt  from  that  fatal  vacillation 
and  too-lateness  which  have  impaired  our  action  in  the  war. 
The  changes  in  command  in  France  and  the  time  at  which 
they  have  been  made  ;  the  delays  in  reinforcing  the 
Gallipoli  troops,  and  the  sad  reproaches  for  the  failure  in 
the  timely  organisation  of  those  reinforcements  to  be  read 
between  the  lines  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  despatch  ;  the 
hesitations  over  the  final  decision  as  to  Gallipoli  ;  and, 
above  all  perhaps,  the  hesitations  and  delays,  the  putting 
down  of  the  foot  and  taking  it  away  again  which  marked 
the  other  adventure  into  Serbia,  now  shrunk  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  siege  of  Salonica — all  these  events  have 
impaired  confidence  in  Lord  Kitchener,  who,  if  it  is  to  be 
regained,  must  henceforth  show  himself,  as  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  he  will,  more  nearly  the  man  his  countrymen 
believed  him  to  be. 
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"  We  don't  seem  to  make  much  of 
"  the  war.  Our  Allies  are  our  burden. 
"  Had  we  left  the  Continent  to  them- 
"  selves,  we  should  have  done  well, 
"  and  at  half  the  expense." 

Nelson  to  WiUiam  Suckling,  Esq. 
(from  The  AthetKzum),  Agamemnon, 
Leghorn,  31st  October,  1794. 

"  I  wish  most  heartily  we  had  peace, 
"  or  that  all  our  Troops  were  drawn 
"  from     the    Continent,    and    only    a 
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"  Naval  war  carried  on,  the  war  where 
"  England  can  alone  make  a  figure." 

Nelson  to  Mrs.  Nelson  (from 
Clarke  and  McArthur,  Vol.  I. 
p.   200),   Leghorn,   25th   February, 

1795- 


THE  War  on  Land  goes  ill.  The  conduct  of  the  war 
by  the  Government  goes  worse.  The  members  of  the 
Government,  it  is  true,  go  on  praising  each  other  and  them- 
selves and  throwing  in  with  their  self-praise  an  occasional 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  they  have  mishandled, 
and  to  the  ability  of  the  generals  they  have  recalled,  together 
with  demands  for  more  recruits  and  the  usual  perorations. 
But  the  map  tells  the  truth.  It  shows  what  has  been  won 
and  lost  on  the  land  without  prevarication.  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  does  not  lie.  And  the  map  is  terrible  to  look  at. 
After  eighteen  months  of  war  it  shows  Germany  and  her 
Allies  still  holding  all  Belgium  and  a  good  piece  of  France, 
to  which  she  has  now  added  all  Poland  with  a  good  piece 
of  Russia,  all  Serbia,  all  Montenegro,  and  all  Turkey ; 
while  she  has  so  wholly  out-diplomatised  and  out-man- 
oeuvred us  in  the  Balkans  as  to  have  gained  the  armed 
support  of  Bulgaria,  the  open  friendship  and  secret  assist- 
ance of  Greece,  and  the  probability  of  at  least  a  similar 
friendship  and  assistance  from  Roumania.  Brussels,  Warsaw, 
Belgrade,  Cettinje  and  Constantinople — five  capitals — have 
fallen  to  German  arms  or  German  diplomacy.  Our  own 
troops  have  failed  to  break  through  the  German  front  in 
France  and  Belgium ;  they  have  been  driven  back  from  Serbia 
into  Greece  to  fall  back  on  Salonica  as  on  another  Corunna, 
their  port  of  landing  and  of  re-embarkation ;  they  have  been 
driven  back  from  Bagdad  to  Kut-el-Amara ;  they  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Gallipoli.  These  are  the  brutal  un- 
deniable facts  shown  by  the  map.  There  remains  a  land 
campaign,  which  promises  to  be  very  serious,  yet  to  be 
affronted  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  another  in  East  Africa.  It  is 
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useless  to  be  blind  to  the  facts.  One  of  the  facts  is  that 
we  have  lost  in  casualties  up  to  the  9th  December,  528,227 
men  whereof  119,923 — with  more  to  be  added  thereto 
from  the  missing — are  killed,  and  in  this  vast  total  the  sick 
invalided  to  hospital  are  not  included. 

We  have  succeeded  in  South-West  Africa — thanks  to 
General  Botha  acting  independently  of  the  War  Office,  the 
War  Council,  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  the 
fifty-two  other  Committees  appointed  to  make  all  safe.  We 
have  succeeded  in  the  Cameroons — thanks  to  the  ability  and 
resource  of  the  Navy.  We  have  had — also  thanks  to  the 
Navy — a  success  in  New  Guinea  and  among  other  islands  ; 
and  as  auxiliaries  of  our  Japanese  Allies  we  have  succeeded 
at  Kiao-Chau.  But  apart  from  these  the  Land  has  brought 
us  nothing  so  far  but  reverses.  In  all  the  great  theatres  of 
Land  warfare  we  have  had  many  failures  and  no  success. 
No  explanations,  no  excuses,  no  recall  and  reward  of 
generals  can  hide  that  ;  no  Derby  scheme,  however  in- 
genious, no  doubling  or  trebling  of  ammunition  by  a 
special  Minister  who  declares  that  everything  so  far  has 
been  too  late,  can  alleviate  or  reconcile  us  to  that  fact. 
There  is  the  map.  It  shows  us — only  too  plainly,  alas  ! — 
that  the  Land  has  failed  us. 

Yet  this  time  it  ought  not  to  have  failed  us.  Never  in 
our  history  have  we  given  it  such  a  chance.  Never,  perhaps, 
has  any  country  ever  given  it  such  a  chance.  Being  a 
manufacturing,  mining,  trading,  and  sea-carrying  country, 
as  well  as  to  no  little  extent  a  fishing,  agricultural,  and 
stock-breeding  country,  we  must  necessarily  retain  at 
home  many  millions  of  able-bodied  men  to  run  the  country 
as  a  going  concern.  For  some  portion  of  our  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  work  women  and  boys  and  even  girls 
may  suffice,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  our  principal 
work,  such  as  mining,  fisheries,  railways,  and  the  sea- 
carrying-trade,  none  but  able-bodied  men  will  serve. 
Of  such  the  Mercantile  Marine  and  Fisheries  would 
certainly  need  one  million,  and  the  rest,  at  a  moderate 
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guess,  at  least  another  half  million,  while  the  Navy  stands 
for  something  near  to  half  a  million.  Out  of  our  forty- 
six  millions  of  men,  women,  children,  old  and  young, 
able  and  unable — we  have,  according  to  the  usual  com- 
putation of  one-tenth,  four  millions  and  a  half  capable  at  a 
push  of  being  made  into  soldiers.  Deduct  the  two  millions 
indispensable  for  our  Sea  and  other  services  and  we  are 
left  with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  possible  soldiers. 
At  the  very  outside,  and  with  every  possible  exertion,  we 
can  put  three  millions  of  men  into  the  field  for  land  warfare 
and  no  more.  When  we  have  taken  them  we  shall  only  with 
great  difficulty  be  able,  with  those  left,  to  run  the  country. 
And  assuredly  unless  we  can  run  the  country  we  cannot 
run  either  an  Army  or  a  Navy — much  less  an  ally. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  this  war  such  an  idea  as  that  of 
a  British  Army  of  millions  never  entered  the  head  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  soldier.  When  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment came  into  office  in  1906  they  found  a  British  Army — 
including  the  Regular  Army  at  home  and  abroad,  Army 
Reserve,  Militia,  Militia  Reserve,  and  Reserve  Division, 
Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers — of  753,721  men.  By  the  year 
191 3  they  had  reduced  the  Regular  Army  by  28,260  men 
and  the  Militia  Forces  by  42,628,  and  had  replaced  the 
Volunteers  by  the  new  Territorial  Force  ;  the  final  result 
of  these  operations  being  that  the  total  British  land  forces 
at  home  and  abroad  were  in  191 3  no  more  than  704,882, 
01  fewer  by  48,839  than  they  had  been  in  1905. 

These  figures  are  worth  pausing  at.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  first  month  of  1906  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Asquith  had  taken  the  decision  that 
England  would,  in  their  opinion,  decide  to  give  material 
support  to  France  against  Germany  in  case  of  war  between 
the  two  over  a  question  then  pending.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
told  this  both  to  the  German  and  the  French  Ambassadors. 
He  also  then  authorised  "  conversations  "  between  English 
and  French  military  and  naval  experts  to  concert  military 
and  naval  action  in  case  the  contingency  of  such  a  war 
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should  arise.  What,  however,  Sir  Edward  Grey*  then  told 
the  German  Ambassador  and  the  French  Ambassador 
he  then  told  only  to  Lord  Haldane,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman  among  his  own  colleagues.  On 
the  death  of  the  last-named  the  Three  remained  the 
sole  depositaries  of  the  fateful  secret  that  England  had 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  been  committed  to  France 
to  fight  with  her  against  Germany  in  case  of  war  between 
the  two ;  that  Germany  had  been  informed  of  that 
commitment ;  and  that  "  conversations "  had  begun 
between  England  and  France  to  concert  military  and 
naval  measures  for  the  contingency  in  case  it  should 
arise.  The  Three  gave  no  hint  of  all  this  to  the  country. 
They  gave  no  hint  of  it  even  to  their  colleagues  of  the 
Cabinet,  either  then  or  till  191 1,  more  than  five  years 
later.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  doubt.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
avowed  it  all  when,  on  the  3rd  August,  191 4,  he  came  down 
to  tell  Parliament  the  terrible  fact  that  the  country  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  war  and  must  embark  in 
that  awful  adventure. 

What  now  had  the  Government  been  doing  all  those 
years  between  1905  and  191 3  to  prepare  for  the  desperate 
struggle  to  which  events  and  the  commitments  of  the 
Three  at  last  brought  us  ?  T^hey  had  been  reducifig  the  Army 
by  48,000  men.  The  Three  knew  well  the  danger  that  they 
might  have  to  fight  on  land.  They  knew  that  the  danger 
was  yearly  increasing.  Lord  Haldane  says  that  he  warned 
them  of  it  when  he  went  to  Berlin  in  191 2.  Whether  he 
did,  in  fact,  effectually  warn  them  could  not  be  believed 
had  he  not  said  so.  And,  however  much  Lord  Haldane 
warned  anybody,  it  remains  that  he,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  during  all  that  time,  not  only  neither  made  nor 
suggested  any  increase  of  the  forces  to  prepare  for  the  war 
he  feared  ;  he  did  the  contrary,  he  reduced  the  Army. 
The  thing  seems  incredible  ;  yet  there  are  the  figures  of 

•  Sir  E.  Grey,  House  of  Commons  speech  of  3rd  August,  1914.    Official 
■t. 
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the  authoritative  official  publication  given  to  the  world  in 
December  last.* 

Knowing  what  they  did,  the  Three  had  it  as  a  bounden 
duty  to  increase  those  forces  which  they  knew  might  be 
exposed  to  so  terrible  an  ordeal.  Had  those  forces  been 
doubled  or  even  trebled  during  the  eight  years  between 
1905  and  191 3  they  would  yet,  as  experience  has  shown, 
have  been  far  fewer  than  were  needed  for  the  task  they  were 
put  to.  But  the  secrecy  of  the  Three  effectually  prevented 
that.  The  Army  could  not  be  increased  without  the 
assent  of  Parliament.  That  assent  could  not  be  obtained 
unless  it  were  asked  for  by  the  Government.  And  for 
nearer  six  than  five  of  those  years  the  Three  never  allowed 
the  Government  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  commitments 
they  had  made  to  France,  of  the  warning  of  possible  war 
they  had  given  to  Germany,  or  of  the  dangers  which 
consequently  menaced  England.  The  Three  made  the 
War  :  the  Three  almost  made  it  impossible  for  England 
adequately  to  prepare  for  the  War.  Nay,  they  reduced  the 
Army.  And  so  it  was  that  the  first  thing  Lord  Kitchener 
had  to  do  was  to  demand  urgently  and  instantly  more 
soldiers,  and  again  and  again  more,  until  now,  instead  of  the 
704,000  of  191 3,  we  are  required — if  we  can — ^to  provide 
4,000,000. 

At  the  outset  of  the  War  we  had,  as  it  seems,  promised 

*  The  following  are  the  figures  : 

1905.  1913. 


Regular   Army  at 

home 

and  abroad 

275,566 

247,306 

-  28,260 

Army  Reserve     . . 

99>H7 

146,756 

+  47,609 

Militia,  Militia  Reserve, 

and  Reserve  Division 

104,055 

61,427 

—  42,628 

Yeomanry 

25,342 

-  25,342 

Volunteers 

. . 

249,611 

— 

—  249,611 

Territorial  Force 

■ 

— 

249,393 

+  249,393 

753,721 

704,882 

-345,841 

297,002 

297,002 

Net  decrease  48,839 

-Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom,  1900  to  1914,  p.  385. 
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the  French  to  send  them  160,000  men.  With  that  promise 
they  were  apparently  satisfied,  for  at  that  time  they  be- 
Heved  that  Russia  and  France  together  would  more  than 
suffice  to  defeat  Germany,  and  that  English  help 
need  only  be  such  as  demonstrated  our  goodwill  and 
alliance  rather  than  a  material  addition  to  the  vast  forces  of 
themselves  and  their  Northern  Ally.  Things  have  changed 
since  then.  The  Russian  steam  roller  has  been  rolled 
backwards.  France,  with  the  invader  still  on  her  soil,  is 
sorely  tried,  grievously  anxious  and  naturally  eager  for 
all  the  help  she  can  get.  Wherefore,  although  instead  of 
the  160,000  we  have  now  sent  them  some  2,000,000  of 
men,  they  still  want  more. 

Having  given  to  France  and  to  Belgium  twelve  times  as 
many  soldiers  as  were  either  promised  or  dreamt  of,  it 
might  be  thought  to  behove  us  to  consider  where  we  are 
and  how  faring  before — ^with  ever-increasing  difficulty — 
we  arm  and  equip  the  last  of  our  4,000,000  soldiers  already 
granted  by  Parliament.  The  answer  is  unfortunately 
but  too  simple.  We  are  in  a  bad  position  everywhere. 
We  are  faring  ill  everywhere.  The  prospects  everywhere 
are  deplorable — on  the  Land. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  Fortune  or  with  the  pre- 
cession of  the  Equinoxes.  It  lies  with  the  conception  of 
the  War  and  with  its  conduct.  It  lies  not  at  all  with  the 
troops,  who  have  everywhere  shown  themselves  as  good 
as  English  troops  have  ever  been.  It  does  not  lie  with 
the  regimental  officers,  who  have  acquitted  themselves 
admirably,  though  not  more  than  one  of  them  in  five 
hundred  had  ever  seen  a  regiment  or  a  war  until  they  were 
taken  and  launched  into  this,  and  although  deprived  of  the 
priceless  aid  and  instruction  of  the  old  regular  army 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  mostly  gone 
in  the  first  engagements.  It  lies  above  these.  It  lies  in 
the  higher  control,  and  more  and  more  the  higher  you 
get,  and  most  in  the  highest.  It  lies  in  the  divisional 
staffs,  in  the  headquarters  staff,  in  the  generals,  and  last 
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and  most  of  all  in  the  Government  that  has  chosen  the 
generals  and  given  them  their  tasks.  There  is  no  getting 
out  of  that  fact.  And  all  the  country  is  beginning,  with 
ever  rising  distrust,  discontent  and  indignation,  to  be 
aware  of  it.  Some  day  there  will  perhaps  be  a  reckoning, 
not  onlv  with  the  Liberal  Government  which  failed  in  the 
War  during  ten  months  and  acknowledged  its  failure,  but 
also  with  the  Coalition  Government  which  has  since  failed 
during  seven  months,  and  has  not  yet  acknowledged  it. 
But  that  for  the  present  must  be  left  aside.  For  we  are 
now  concerned  with  the  future  of  the  War,  not  with  the  fate 
of  the  Government,  nor  with  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment, except  so  far  as  it  affects  that. 


This  Government  has  from  the  beginning  held  what 
was  for  England  an  entirely  new  and  a  most  un-English 
notion  of  the  part  their  country  should  play  in  war.  It 
has  throughout  held,  still  holds,  and  still  by  its  acts  shows 
that  it  holds,  that  we  must  win  the  War  by  soldiers  on 
land  ;  that  if  we  cannot  thus  win  it  we  cannot  win  it  at  all ; 
and  that  the  idea  of  winning  it  otherwise — ^as  by  Seamen  at 
Sea — ^is  not  to  be  entertained. 

Their  first  acts  when  the  Three  had  brought  us  up  to  the 
War  showed  this.  They  found  a  situation  prepared, 
according  to  the  ancient  and  unbroken  tradition  of  the 
country,  for  making  the  great  national  effort  by  Sea,  and 
either  no  effort  at  all,  or  if  any  a  small  and  subsidiary  one 
by  Land.  They  found  a  Fleet  adequate  in  numbers, 
provided  with  all  it  needed  in  arms,  ammunition  and 
equipment,  ready  to  act  at  an  hour's  notice,  complete, 
perfect,  commanded  by  officers  all  of  the  highest  quality 
from  the  naval  cadet  up  to  the  staff  and  the  admirals,  and 
only  needing  to  be  left  alone  without  presumptuous 
interference  from  incapable  politicians,  to  do  its  work. 
They  found  an  Army  as  inadequate  and  imperfect  in  all 
respects  as  the  Navy  was  the  contrary.     What  did  they  do  ? 
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They  left  the  Navy  in  the  hands  of  a  rash,  ambitious, 
headstrong,  retired  Major  of  Hussars,  and,  although 
warned,  privately  with  conclusive  proofs  and  publicly  in 
general  terms,  of  his  mad  schemes,  allowed  him — as  though 
the  Navy  were  in  their  belief  a  negligible  element  in  the 
war — ^to  sacrifice  many  valuable  ships  and  thousands  of 
priceless  officers  and  seamen,  and  finally  to  engage  in  the 
maddest  gamble  of  all  in  Gallipoli.  In  this  conduct  of 
the  Navy  they  defended  the  gambler  throughout,  main- 
tained him  throughout  on  the  War  Council,  and  would 
have  kept  him  there  still  but  for  the  private  action  of  a 
few,  who  at  the  last  moment  caused  his  omission  from  the 
Council,  and  thus  brought  about  his  consequent  secession 
from  the  Ministry.  And  to  this  day  they  continue  to  show 
their  distrust  and  distaste  for  Sea-Power  by  hampering  the 
Navy  at  every  turn  ;  by  refusing  even  so  much  as  to  detain 
enemy  goods,  by  releasing  more  than  half  the  ships  detained 
on  suspicion  of  contraband  trade  without  submission  of 
those  ships  to  the  Prize  Court ;  by  refusing  courts-martial ; 
and  by  abolishing  the  incentive  of  Prize  Money  at  a  moment 
when,  if  ever  in  our  history,  we  most  need  it.  In  short, 
they  have  faithfully  carried  out  in  war  those  objects  and 
intentions  and  desires  with  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  sent 
delegates  to  The  Hague  in  1907,  with  instructions  to  give 
up  contraband,  to  restrict  the  right  of  search,  and  even 
to  abandon  the  right  of  capture  of  aU  private  property  at 
sea,  in  return,  if  such  could  be  obtained,  for  promises  of 
disarmament.  In  1909  this  work  was,  as  was  then  thought, 
crowned  by  that  ineffable  Declaration  of  London  which 
nothing  but  a  popular  agitation  and  the  constancy  of 
the  House  of  Lords  prevented  from  being  fastened  upon 
us  for  ever.  That  is  what  they  did  and  are  doing  with 
the  Navy.  And  Sir  Edward  Grey — one  of  the  Three  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  war  in  1906  and  brought  us  into 
it  in  1 914 — ^he  is  the  man  who,  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
with  such  assistance  as  he  can  get  from  Lord  Crewe,  Sir 
Eyre  Crowe  and  Mr.  Hurst,  is  now  allowed  to  invent 
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further  shackles  for  the  Fleet.  All  which  the  Government 
allows  to  pass  as  though  the  Fleet  were  of  no  consequence 
in  this  War. 

With  the  Army  it  was  very  different.  Lord  Kitchener 
when  called  in  on  the  outbreak  of  war  instantly  demanded 
a  vast  addition  to  the  Army  which  the  Government  had 
reduced.  He  demanded  another  500,000  men.  He  has 
since  demanded  more  and  more  men  until  the  Army  with 
which  the  country  embarked  on  the  War  of  700,000  men 
has  in  sixteen  months  been  by  successive  grants  more  than 
quintupled  and  is  now  nominally  4,000,000,  but  probably 
more  because  of  native  and  other  forces  which  we  cannot 
be  certain  are  all  included  in  that  total.  The  meaning 
of  this  vast  increase  is  obvious.  It  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  that  this  for  England  was  to  be  for  the 
first  time  mainly  a  land  war.  The  resolve  was  a  desperate 
one  in  any  case,  for  we  had  neither  the  equipment  nor  the 
arms  for  all  these  millions  of  new  soldiers  ;  still  less  the 
well-trained  and  long-prepared  staff  they  needed,  or 
any  generals  with  any  experience  of  handling  such  vast 
masses.  That  all  these  would  have  to  be  improvised,  and 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  no  improvisation  could  be 
wholly  successful,  was  apparent  enough.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, who  well  knew  all  this,  thought  itself  forced  to  take 
all  the  terrible  risks  involved,  because  they  had  already 
resolved  that  this  must  be  mainly  a  land  war  to  be  carried 
on  by  Land  Power  and  that,  risk  or  no  risk,  they  must 
get  the  men,  and  hope  for  the  staff  and  the  generals  to 
carry  it  on  successfully. 


Sea  Power 

THERE  was  indeed  another  power — ^there  was  Sea- 
Power.  But  in  that  the  Government  did  not  believe.  It 
had  already  used  its  best  efforts  to  diminish  it,  at  The  Hague 
in  1907  and  at  London  in  1909  ;  nor  was  it  at  all  reconciled 
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to  or  converted  by  the  partial  defeat  inflicted  upon  The 
Hague-and-London  poHcy  hy  the  countr}/  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  So  httle  did  it  believe  in  this  that,  just  as  it  began 
the  W3iT  by  strengthening  the  Army,  so  it  began  it  by 
v^^eakening  the  Navy — not  in  numbers  but,  which  was 
worse,  in  its  effectual  power.  It  forthwith  issued  on  20th 
August,  1 914,  an  Order  in  Council  declaring  that  the  dead 
and  gone — now  admitted  to  have  been  then  dead  and  gone — 
Declaration  of  London  should  be  adopted  as  though  it 
had  been  ratified  and  still  existed,  and  should  be  given 
effect  to  by  the  Admiralty  Prize  Court.  It  thus,  so  far 
as  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  procurement  by  that  Office 
of  an  Order  in  Council  could  do  it,  fastened  upon  our  Navy 
all  the  outrageous  shackles  of  the  Declaration.  This 
pretence  of  setting  up  the  dead  Declaration  as  having  still 
some  force  in  it  indicated  that  the  Three  thought  any 
device  good  enough  for  this  negligible  Navy  which  was 
not  to  be  seriously  counted  upon  ;  that  the}^  w^ere  agreed 
that  the  Sea-Power  of  England  instead  of  being  increased, 
should  rather  be  diminished,  and  that  even  if  the  pestilent 
Lords  had  refused  so  great  a  diminution  as  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Declaration,  that  diminution  should  neverthe- 
less be  made  and  might  be  safely  made  since  Sea-Power  was 
no  such  Power  as  could  be  compared  with  Land-Power, 
nor  comparable  to  great  armies  in  the  struggle  to  come. 
They  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Navy. 

What  the  Three  were  agreed  to  their  colleagues  of  the 
Liberal  Government  accepted  and  acted  upon,  before  and 
during  the  War.  And  so  also,  most  unhappily,  have  their 
new  colleagues  of  the  Conservative  Party  accepted  it,  since 
they — ^mainly,  as  it  would  seem,  upon  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
very  mistaken  advice — themselves  joined  the  Government. 

The  Government,  then,  to  all  appearance,  never  has 
believed  and  does  not  now  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  Sea- 
Power  in  this  War.  It  so  little  believes  in  it  that,  having 
failed  to  shackle  it  by  Hague  Conventions  and  the 
Declaration  of  London,  and  having  largely  freed  the 
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Fleet  bv  the  later  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915,. 
it  is  now  engaged  in  violating  its  own  Order  and  in  pre- 
venting the  Fleet  from  carrying  out  the  declared  intention 
of  that  Order,  which  was  "  to  prevent  commodities  of 
"  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany."  More 
than  half  the  ships  detained  are  ordered  to  be  released 
without  that  examination  in  the  Prize  Court  which  is 
contemplated  by  the  Order  in  Council,  and  without 
therefore  any  judicial  decision  as  to  whether  they  were 
rightly  detained  on  sufficient  cause  or  wrongly  without 
sufficient  cause  ;  and  this  is  done  although  the  "  Kim  "  case 
has  shown  that  the  Prize  Court  knows  its  duty  and  will 
not  shrink  from  release  of  the  goods  where  justice  requires 
it,  any  more  than  from  their  condemnation  when  the  Law 
of  Nations  prescribes  it.  Agreements  are  being  made 
wholesale  with  neutrals  to  induce  private  traders  in  neutral 
countries  to  do  the  work  that  can  perfectly  well  be  done 
without  them  by  the  Fleet  and  the  Prize  Court,  if  both  were 
not — contrary  to  the  Order  in  Council — ^prevented  by 
Government  orders  from  acting.  And  the  Danish  agree- 
ment especially,  which  is  not  denied  to  have  been  made 
and  signed  by  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Cabinet,  is  so  contemptuous  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Order  in  Council  that,  whereas  that  Order  was 
meant  to  prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching 
Germany,  this  agreement  is,  to  all  appearance,  meant  to 
allow  commodities  of  many  kinds  to  reach  that  country, 
while  it  is  also  alleged  to  give  to  Denmark  that  preferential 
and  discriminating  treatment  as  against  other  neutrals 
which  is  most  strictly  forbidden  as  well  by  the  Law  of 
Nations  as  by  all  fairness.  Whether  this  is  in  fact  so  we 
cannot  of  a  certainty  tell  because  of  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  make  the  agreement  public  ;  but 
that  very  refusal  only  too  strongly  suggests  that  it  is  so. 
WHiat  is  still  more  inexplicable  and  very  much  more 
alarming  is  the  fact,  avowed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his 
Note  to  the  United  States  of  23rd  July,  191 5,  that,  what- 
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ever  we  may  be  doing  with  neutral  property  under  suspicion 
of  being  destined  for  the  enemy,  "  we  are  not  detaining 
"  goods  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  are  the  property  oj  an 
"  enemy.''''  He  knows  that  they  are  liable  to  capture. 
He  says  so.  "  Enemy  owned  goods,"  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  28th  October,  1915,  "in  the  sense 
"  of  goods  belonging  to  enemy  owners,  are,  and  always 
"  have  been,  since  the  ist  of  March  liable  to  capture." 
He  does  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  he  asserts,  that  we  may 
capture  them.  He  does  not  deny  that  we  might  detain 
them,  or  that  we  ought  to,  but  he  says  "  we  are  not  in  -prac- 
"  tice  detaining  the  goods  "  unless  they  have  something  else 
about  them  than  the  enemy  quality,  such  as  an  enemy 
origin  or  an  enemy  destination.  We  are,  let  it  be  observed, 
not  even  detaining  enemy  goods,  much  less  are  we  seeking 
their  confiscation.  We  are  detaining  neutral  goods,  but 
not  enemy  goods  which  are  infinitely  more  guilty  and  which 
it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  us  to  confiscate.  But 
we  are  not  doing  it.  And  we  are  not  doing  it  only  because 
the  Government — meaning  the  Foreign  Office — does  not 
choose  to  have  it  done.  There  is  no  difficulty  either  in 
detaining  or  in  confiscating  if  the  Government  chooses. 
In  fact,  probably  through  some  perverse  accident  or 
through  the  obstinacy  of  some  pestilent  naval  officer, 
both  detention  and  confiscation  do  occur.  Thus,  on  the 
20th  October,  191 5  (three  months  after  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
Note)  the  Crown  in  the  Admiralty  Prize  Court  "  sought 
"  condemnation  as  enemy  froferty  "  *  of  the  proceeds  of 
sale  of  a  cargo  of  barley  (^^28,219),  detained  in  the  "  Marie 
Rose,"  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Bristol ;  which  condemnation 
it  duly  obtained.  And  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  Court 
"  the  Crown  asked  for  the  condemnation  of  "  certain  bales 
of  cotton  shipped  in  the  "  Adriatic  "  and  the  "  Cedric  "  for 
Liverpool  on  the  "  ground  that  at  the  time  of  seizure  the 
"  goods  were  enemy  property."  The  sole  question  was 
whether  the  cotton  was  enemy  property,  and  although,  at 

*  Lloyd's  List,  2ist  October,  1915. 
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least  as  to  part  of  it,  this  was  denied,  yet,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  the  Court  "  condemned  the  cargo  as  enemy 
"  goods,"  and  granted  leave  to  appeal.  Why  or  on  what 
grounds  the  Crown  does  not  "  in  practice  "  apply  for  the 
condemnation  of  enemy  goods,  which  these  cases  seem  to 
show  will  as  a  matter  of  course  be  condemned  on  proof 
that  they  are  such,  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  And  it  is 
hard  to  guess  why  the  Crown  should  in  the  instances  of 
the  "Marie  Rose"  and  the  "Adriatic"  have  done  what  Sir 
Edward  Grey  says  it  is  not  "  in  practice  "  doing.  To 
abstain  in  any  instance  from  claiming  condemnation  and 
confiscation  of  such  goods  is  to  show  more  tenderness  to 
the  enemy  than  even  to  the  neutral ;  but  to  abstain  even 
from  detaining  them  and  from  even  submitting  them  to 
the  Prize  Court  is  merely  monstrous. 

Such  proceedings  as  these  it  is  that  confirm  the  conviction 
bred  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Government,  that  it 
would  rather  diminish  than  increase  the  power  of  the  Navy 
to  put  upon  the  enemy  that  terrible  stress  which  has  in 
all  times  proved  an  effectual  weapon  of  warfare.  And 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  this  Govern- 
ment does  not  believe  in  Sea-Power  as  an  effectual  weapon 
at  all. 

But  mark  the  effect.  A  Government  which  does  believe 
so  thoroughly  in  Land-Power  and  in  Land  Warfare,  and 
which  does  not  believe  to  any  great  extent  in  Sea-Power 
and  Sea  Warfare,  puts  the  whole  hazard  of  the  War  on  the 
Land.  If  the  Land  continues  to  fail  us  ;  if  it  should  at  last 
so  fail  us  as  to  make  it  appear  that  final  victory  on  land  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for,  then  such  a  Government  will  and  must 
sue  for  peace  on  the  best  terms  obtainable  from  the  enemy. 
There  could  then  be  nothing  else  for  it  in  the  view  of  such 
a  Government.  If  the  Government  does  really  hold 
such  views  of  the  limitation  of  our  fighting  powers,  and  if 
things  on  Land  continue  to  go  as  ill  as  they  have  done, 
that  is  the  only  end  we  may  have  to  look  forward  to. 

Is  the  Government  then  right  in  holding,  as  they  have 
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seemed  and  still  seem  to  do,  that  it  is  on  the  Land  and  on 
the  Land  alone,  by  millions  of  soldiers  and  by  soldiers 
alone,  that  the  great  issues  at  stake  can  alone  be  decided, 
and  the  fate  of  our  country  and  of  Europe  finally  settled  ? 

No  !     A  thousand  times  no. 

The  geographical  position  of  these  Islands,  the  whole  of 
our  history  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  England  first 
found  her  position  in  the  world  and  the  true  destinies  of 
her  people — and  most  especially  the  present  history  of  this 
present  war — show  to  all  who  can  see  that  England  never 
was,  nor  is,  nor  can  be,  beaten  till  she  is  beaten  at  Sea. 
To  the  great  continental  nations  with  their  vast  armies, 
capable  of  such  tremendous  efforts  on  land,  but  stopped 
dead  at  the  shore  and  powerless  when  they  meet  the  great 
waters,  to  them  the  Land  is  everything,  the  Sea  nothing. 
But  to  England  the  Sea  is  everything,  the  Land  nothing. 
It  is  because  they  know  that  so  well,  because  that  was  burnt 
into  them  by  their  terrible  experience  of  Sea-Power  in  the 
great  French  wars  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  whole 
combined  common  effort  of  the  Land  Powers,  from  then 
down  to  The  Hague  and  the  Declaration  of  London,  has 
always  been  to  enlarge  the  liberties,  the  powers  and  the  severi- 
ties of  fighting  on  the  Land,  where  they  know  themselves  to 
be  powerful,  and  to  lessen  every  effectual  power  of  fighting 
at  Sea,  where  they  know  themselves  to  be  powerless.  Openly 
or  secretly  all  the  great  Land  Powers  have  always  leagued 
against  the  one  Sea-Power.  Fear  alone  would  have  brought 
that  about ;  but  En\y  reinforced  Fear :  so  that  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  one  secret  effort  of  all  the  Land 
Powers — first  disclosed  in  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780, 
and  continued  without  intermission  down  to  The  Hague 
Conventions  (when  even  our  own  present  Allies,  France  and 
Russia,  were  found  voting  with  Germany  against  England) 

the  one  effort  of  the  great  Military  Powers  has  been  the 

endeavour  to  set  aside  the  Sea,  and  to  deprive  the  One  Sea- 
Power  of  the  ability  to  use  it  against  all  or  any  of  them. 
How  the  Peace-in-War  Party — moved  by  those  charitable 
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and  respectable  aspirations  which  in  Peac-e  are  to  be  much 
commended,  but  which  in  War  have  no  place — encouraged 
and  made  themselves  unknowing  accomplices  in  this  effort 
to  destroy  their  own  country's  might,  and  how  the  Foreign 
Office  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  brought  to  abandon 
the  English  tradition,  and  not  merely  to  submit  to  but  to 
invite  ever  new  shackles  upon  the  Sea-Power  of  our  country 
— this  story  has  already  been  told.*  For  fifty  years  the 
little  creatures  of  that  Lilliput  conspiracy  known  as  Dip- 
lomacy, finding  their  Gulliver  asleep,  have  secretly  bound 
him  to  the  earth,  as  they  thought,  with  their  tiny  threads, 
their  Dispatches,.  Protocols,  Conventions,  Declarations  and 
what  not,  till  they  imagined  he  would  never  move  again. 
And  then  their  final  triumph  came.  It  was  the  greatest  of 
all.  For  it  was  a  triumph  over  the  mind  of  the  dominating 
men,  the  so-called  statesmen,  of  England.  They  induced 
them,  in  the  very  crisis  of  England's  fate,  to  forsake  the 
Sea  for  the  Land,  and  to  raise  vast  armies  for  the  Continent, 
when  they  should  have  kept  to  the  Sea  and  have  recovered 
all  the  Sea-Powers  that  had  been  protocolised  away.  They 
induced  them  to  believe  that  England,  like  themselves  and 
all  the  military  Powers,  could  best  make  her  wars  by  Land 
alone ;  that  her  proper  course  was  to  leave  navies  and  to 
join  them  in  fighting  with  armies ;  and  that  if,  with  them,  she 
were  beaten  on  the  Land,  to  admit  that  she  was  beaten 
everywhere,  and  there  an  end. 

No  !     Ten  thousand  times  no. 

Beguiled  by  their  Lilliputians,  who  pretended  that 
because  of  railways  and  neutrals  the  power  of  the  Sea  was 
ended,  persuaded  by  their  continental  Allies  who  naturally 
sought  reinforcements  for  their  own  land  forces,  and  misled 
by  the  Germanised  professors  of  "  clear  thinking,"  who 
could  only  think  in  terms  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery, 
our  statesmen  misconceived  the  War.  They  brought 
all  their  effort  to  the  wrong  direction.     They  floundered 

*  7he  Doctrine  of  the  Sea  and  The  Foreign  Office  and  Sea-Power,  Candid 
Quarterly  Review,  November  1915,  pp.  805  and  837. 
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on  to  the  Land  like  a  self-stranded  whale,  there  to  meet 
and  fight  the  elephant,  instead  of  waiting  for  him  in  their 
own  element  and  starving  him  thence  in  his.  For  that 
is  how  the  whale  did  many  times  before  fight  the  elephant — 
and  always  beat  him. 

Nor  does  the  Past  alone  teach  us  that  supreme  lesson 
which  we  have  yet  to  learn  again,  if  our  country  is  to  be 
preserved.  The  present  teaches  it  even  more  plainly. 
For,  despite  the  mistaken  first  conception  of  the  War 
and  the  way  to  make  it,  and  despite  the  unceasing,  though 
foolish,  contradictory,  muddled,  and  only  partially  effectual 
efforts  against  it  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice — despite  all  this 
the  Sea  has  still  shown  itself  the  Master  of  the  Land, 
still  capable  of  reaching  and  defeating  all  its  forces.  Ham- 
pered and  shackled,  cramped  and  disappointed  as  our  Fleet 
has  been,  it  is  that,  and  not  our  Armies,  that  has  been 
incomparably  of  most  effect  in  this  War.  It  is  Sea-Power 
alone  that  has  made  the  Land  War  possible,  Sea-Power  that 
has  moved  and  fed  and  equipped  and  recruited  our  own 
armies  and  those  of  our  Allies.  It  is  the  Sea  that  has 
safeguarded  them.  It  is  Sea-Power  that  has  kept  our 
trade  going  in  security  throughout  the  world  ;  that  has 
alone  enabled  us  to  keep  the  country  running  as  a  going 
concern.  It  is  Sea-Power  that  has  enabled  us  so  to  dower 
our  poorer  brethren  in  the  country  with  war  bonuses  and 
higher  wages,  that,  instead  of  being  worse  off  in  War,  they 
are  infinitely  better  off  than  they  were  in  any  of  the  times  of 
Peace.  It  is  Sea-Power  that  has  guarded  and  moderated 
the  mysteries  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  on  which  the  wise 
men  of  finance  believe  so  much  depends.  It  is  Sea-Power 
that  has  helped  us  to  realise  our  accumulated  savings 
invested  abroad  in  order  to  fling  them  into  Land  War. 
It  is  Sea-Power  that  has  enabled  us  to  go  on  working — on 
the  whole  and  though  with  loss  here  and  there — at  a  profit. 
It  is  Sea-Power^that  has  enabled  us,  not  merely  to  meet  our 
own  unprecedented,  unmeasured,  incredible  expenses,  but 
also  to  advance|to  our  Allies  something  approaching  now 
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probably  to  _^6oo,ooo,ooo,  without  which  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  continue  the  conflict.  It  is  Sea-Power  that 
has  kept  the  whole  War  on  Land,  whether  for  ourselves  or 
for  our  Allies.  It  is  Sea-Power  alone  that  has  done  this. 
Without  Sea-Power  none  of  it  could  have  been  done, 
and  the  War  would  already  be  over  for  want  of  means  to 
continue  it.  Our  military  Allies  would  perhaps  not  admit 
it.  They  perhaps  do  not  see  it,  or  see  it  but  imperfectly. 
They  do  not  desire  to  see  it.  For  their  doctrine  is  that 
Land-Power  alone  ought  to  count,  alone  does  count,  and 
alone,  if  they  can  have  their  way,  shall  count ;  and  that  this 
terrible  Sea-Power,  which  puts  all  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
England,  is  still,  notwithstanding  any  present  service  it 
may  render  or  seem  to  render,  only  something  to  be 
denied  if  possible,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  suppressed  and 
got  rid  of.  But  it  is  there  all  the  same,  and  its  effects  are 
there,  plain,  undeniable,  infinite. 

And  our  Sea-Power  is  still  unaffected,  untouched,  un- 
challenged, dominant  and  supreme  all  the  world  over. 
The  enemy  with  all  his  new  devices,  his  piracies,  treacheries 
and  cowardices,  has  not  touched  a  feather  of  it.  The  old 
flag  is  alone  on  the  globe  wherever  the  waters  reach.  No 
other,  unless  an  Ally  dependent  on  its  protection,  dare  to 
show  itself  to  the  breeze.  This  is  undeniable.  The 
simplest  can  see  this.  Yet  none  of  our  dominant  leaders 
see  what  it  means.  It  means  that  at  last  the  Land  to  us 
matters  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  and  the  Sea  everything, 
everything  in  the  world.  It  means  that,  although,  as 
happened  to  us  before  in  the  last  great  crisis  of  our  fate, 
we  should  be  beaten,  we  and  our  Allies  together,  everyvv^here 
on  the  Land,  that  matters,  however  much  to  them,  nothing 
at  all  to  us  so  long  as  we  keep  the  Sea.  It  means  more. 
It  means  that  we  can,  now  as  ever,  best  help  our  Allies 
by  leaving  the  Land  mainly  to  them,  and  keeping  the  Sea 
for  them  and  for  ourselves.  Thence  come  for  them 
ammunitions,  subsidies,  guardianship  and  protection  for 
their  trade  communication — all  those  things  without  which, 
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whether  we  are  with  them  in  armies  or  not,  they  cannot 
continue  the  War. 

And  yet  the  gentlemen  who  are  called  our  Government 
do  not  know  it,  cannot  see  it,  will  not  see  it,  refuse  to 
recognise  it,  though  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday;  because 
it  is  a  condemnation  of  their  war  policy  and  their  conduct 
of  the  War  from  the  beginning. 

And  the  English  people  ?  They,  too,  have  failed  fully 
to  understand  their  own  power.  Inattentive  to  great 
problems,  insufficiently  informed  of  them  and  of  their 
own  history,  misled,  deceived  and  mystified,  they  have 
not  declared  themselves  plainly,  only  because  they  have 
not  fully  comprehended.  But  their  instinct  is  there.  And 
it  is  sound.  They  know,  whatever  may  be  told  them  by 
gentlemen  at  the  top,  determined  to  remain  there  even  if 
they  have  to  go  on  taking  their  salaries,  that  they  them- 
selves and  these  Islands  are  the  creatures  of  the  Sea  and  of 
the  Sea  alone,  made  by  it,  nourished  by  it,  kept  by  it  and 
dependent  on  it  alone  for  their  welfare  and  for  their  de- 
fence. Had  the  War  prospered  on  Land  they  might  have 
remained  quiescent,  content  and  unthinking.  But,  since 
it  has  prospered  so  little  in  spite  of  their  uncounted,  un- 
grudged  sacrifices,  they  begin  at  last  to  question  themselves 
and  their  leaders.  And  there  is  every  sign  that  now  at  last 
they  are  becoming  aware  that  not  on  the  Land  but  on  the 
Seas  do  their  destinies  still  lie,  and  that  unless  they  cause, 
and,  if  need  be,  force  that  to  be  recognised,  their  country 
and  themselves  may  be  lost  for  ever. 

And  so  it  is. 

We  all  ardently  desire  Peace.  But  were  England, 
because  of  failures  on  the  Land,  ever  to  be  brought  to  make 
a  shameful,  dishonourable,  disastrous  Peace,  she  would  be 
lost  and  all  Europe  with  her.  Only  those  who  believe  that 
the  Land  is  everything  and  the  Sea  nothing,  that  defeat 
by  land  is  defeat  by  Sea  too,  and  that  there  is  then  nothing 
left  but  submission,  could  so  much  as  dream  of  such  a 
Peace  as  that  would  bring.     To  such  a  Peace  the  English 
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people  would  never  submit,  nor  to  any  men  who  might 
counsel  it.  To  that  they  will  never  agree  unless  the  Sea 
should  fail  them  as  well  as  the  Land.  They  will  assuredly 
in  the  end  go  back  to  the  Sea  in  the  full  confidence,  war- 
ranted as  much  by  the  Present  as  by  the  Past,  that  that 
will  not  fail  them,  and  that,  as  before,  so  now,  however 
desperate  things  may  look,  England  can  yet  save  herself 
by  her  exertions  and  Europe  by  her  example. 

So  long  as  the  Sea  is  not  lost  nothing  is  lost. 

So  long  as  the  Sea  is  kept  all  is  kept. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  brush  away  the  Lilliputians  with 
their  Protocols  and  the  Lawyers  with  their  juridical 
niceties,  to  resume  all  our  Sea-Powers  and  to  exercise 
them  to  the  full.  Then,  when  Peace  does  at  last  come, 
it  will  be  an  honourable,  safe  and  lasting  Peace.  No 
otherwise  can  it  be  so. 

Once  the  people  come  out  for  Sea-Power — as  they 
should  do  and  must  do  if  they  set  any  price  on  themselves 
and  their  country — there  will  be  no  resisting  them. 
Blinded  and  set  like  Samson  to  base  blind  labours,  they 
have  but  to  remember  the  days  before  Delilah  came  :  how 
they  once  rent  the  lion  as  they  would  a  kid,  broke  the 
seven  green  withes  as  a  thread  of  tow  and  the  new  ropes 
like  a  thread.  Their  locks  are  shorn,  they  are  bound  with 
fetters  to  make  sport.  But  they  still  stand,  as  Samson 
stood  between  the  two  middle  pillars,  and  should  they 
take  hold  on  these  and  bow  themselves  they  will  yet  bring 
down  the  house  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  in  ruin. 
The  Philistines  will  never  risk  that.  The  people  will  have 
their  way.  Their  way  is  the  old  way  of  the  Sea.  Let 
them  declare  for  it. 

Monday,  24th  January,  1916. 
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"  /'^  OD,  who  is  the  searcher  of  my  heart,  knows  with 
V_J"  what  a  sad  sense  I  go  upon  this  service,  and  with 
"  what  a  perfect  hatred  I  detest  this  war  without  an  enemy, 
"  but  I  look  upon  it  as  sent  from  God,  and  that  is  enough 
"  to  silence  all  passion  in  me.  We  are  both  upon  the  stage, 
"  and  must  act  such  parts  as  are  assigned  us  in  this  tragedy. 
Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honour  and  without  personal 


a 


"  animosities." 


(Sir  \\m.   Waller  to  Hopton,  before 
the  Civil  War.     Morley^s  Cromwell.) 
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AT  SEA 


THE  event  at  sea  has  so  far  fully  justified  the  Navy  in 
all  things.  Only  when  the  deadly  politician  has  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Naval  Officer  has  anything 
gone  wrong.  The  war  has  everywhere  shown  our  Fleet 
capable  in  the  superior  command,  admirable  in  action, 
ready  in  every  particular,  in  every  place  and  on  every 
occasion,  and  throughout  successful. 

As  becomes  the  Sea  Service  the  officers  of  the  Navy, 
from  top  to  bottom,  think  only  of  doing  things,  and  getting 
the  things  done  in  the  best  way.  They  think  little  of 
themselves.  In  comparison  with  that  essential  thing 
they  think  of  themselves  not  at  all,  or  of  their  own  pay, 
promotion,  position,  or  possible  awards  in  the  honours 
which  they  know  well  do  but  rarely  come  their  way.  Their 
mind  is  given  to  the  thing  to  be  done.  To  that  they  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  rest,  which  they  deem  to  be  not 
their  concern.  And  so  it  comes  that,  so  far  as  the  Navy 
is  concerned,  this  war  is  being  run  by  the  Young  Men  of 
the  Service.  Everything  in  it  is  so  very  recent  and  so  new 
that  only  the  young  men  have  the  technical  experience 
and  the  practical  knowledge.  No  Admiral  has  ever  swept 
for  mines,  served  in  a  submarine,  flown  in  an  aeroplane, 
scarce  any  served  in  a  destroyer,  and  probably  no  more  than 
one  or  two  ever  started  as  one  of  those  "  gunnery  Jacks  " 
who  till  quite  recently  were  the  Cinderellas  of  the  Service 
though  the  sole  depositories  of  the  higher  mysteries  of 
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ballistics.  And  now  that  the  gun,  the  destroyer,  the 
aeroplane,  the  submarine,  and  the  mine  have,  as  it  were 
in  a  day,  become  of  foremost  importance,  the  Admirals 
find  themselves,  almost  all  of  them,  without  that  actual 
working  experience  in  the  most  telling  weapons  of  this 
very  modern  warfare  which  they  know  well  is  essential 
even  for  their  nse,  and  much  more  for  their  improvement, 
extension,  and  development.  The  Admirals  have  risen 
to  the  occasion.  They  have  not  ceased  to  be  Admirals, 
nor  lost  any  part  of  their  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
their  rank.  Yet,  being  true  seamen,  they  have  quietly 
ignored  and  set  aside,  for  the  sake  of  the  job  in  hand, 
their  own  position,  have  condescended  to  the  Commander 
and  the  Lieutenant,  and  are  not  ashamed  but  ready  and 
glad  to  learn  from  their  juniors  the  tricks  of  a  trade  which 
has  suddenly  left  their  own  experience  so  far  behind, 
and  even  to  consult  and  concert  with  them  on  all  these 
new  problems  and  to  accept  their  most  startling  new 
suggestions  and  contrivances.  That  does  them  much 
honour.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  And  that  has  resulted 
in  the  Navy  of  to-day  being  in  the  main,  and  for  all  that 
really  now  matters,  run  by  the  young  men  of  the  Service. 


The  Germans  still  cannot  venture  to  show  their  flag,  to 
make  the  least  attempt  at  fighting,  or  anyhow  to  avow 
themselves  anywhere  on  the  waters.  They  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  that.  It  is  a  prudent  resolve  forced  upon 
them  by  the  situation.  They  dare  not  fight  at  sea.  For 
more  than  a  year  they  have  not  fired  a  shot  at  sea  under  their 
own  flag — unless  at  a  stranded  submarine  in  neutral  waters. 
But  while  they  are  properly  afraid  to  fight  openly  with 
armed  fighting  men,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  assassinate 
secretly  the  helpless  unarmed  civilian,  though  even  to 
him — such  curs  are  they — they  dare  not  so  much  as  show 
themselves,  their  flag,  or  their  ship,  either  before,  during, 
or   after   the   moment   of  dealing   the   assassin   blow.     A 
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dummy  gun  frightens  them  ;  a  real  gun  puts  them  to  panic- 
stricken  flight  ;  and  if  one  of  them  be  caught,  their  Govern- 
ment, if  you  please,  proceeds  to  whimper  about  the  Laws 
of  War  and  humanity  and  to  complain  of  anybody  hitting 
back  at  the  secret  murderers  !  It  is  not  more  revolting 
than  it  is  pitiable.  For,  however  trying  these  methods 
may  be,  they  can  have  no  real  effect  upon  the  Final  Decision 
at  Sea,  to  which  we  may  look  forward  in  the  future  with 
confidence  strengthened  and  affirmed  by  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  past. 


It  is  not  and  never  was  in  the  great  and  brilliant  victory 
over  an  enemy's  fleet  at  sea  that  Sea  Power  most  effectually 
asserts  itself.  The  stress  it  puts  upon  the  enemy  is  more 
and  heavier  than  any  victory  can  effect.  It  is  the  stress 
of  cutting  off  his  sea  communications,  arresting  his  trade, 
raising  his  prices,  starving  his  revenues,  and  imposing 
on  all,  from  the  monarch  to  the  beggar,  a  distress  ever 
increasing  and  certain  at  last  to  become  unendurable, 
Up  to  this  time  our  Fleet  has  been  at  every  turn  hampered 
and  hindered  and  forbidden  in  this,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant if  not  the  most  brilliant  and  glorious  of  its  duties 
— the  duty  of  capture  at  sea.  This  mischief  to  the  Fleet 
and  the  country  has  been  effected  by  the  Politician,  and 
mainly  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose  unconcealed  purpose 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  been,  not  to  enlarge  but  to  lessen 
the  powers  of  the  Navy  in  this  respect.  Even  so,  the  able 
exercise  by  the  Fleet  even  of  powers  thus  lessened  has, 
in  fact,  already  had  a  great  effect.  If  we  are  determined 
to  win  this  war,  the  Politician  must,  in  this,  be  set  aside, 
the  full  maritime  rights  of  our  country  must  be  reaffirmed, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  Fleet  set  free.  No  other  way  can 
success  be  assured.  This  way,  and  this  way  alone,  it  can 
be.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  people  will  now  at 
last  brush  aside  the  Politicians  and  insist  that  this  way 
won  it  shall  be.    " 
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Our  losses  from  submarines  and  from  mines — and 
latterly  most  especially  from  the  latter,  which  have  been 
sown  by  the  thousand  from  the  new  German  submarines 
fitted  for  that  sole  purpose — continue  to  be,  not  indeed 
alarming,  but  still  serious.  The  loss  of  the  "  Natal," 
because  of  the  special  circumstances,  was  unusually  serious ; 
as  was  also,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons,  that  of 
the  "  King  Edward  VII,"  while  liners  and  merchant  ships 
have  been  the  victims  of  submarine  assassination  to  an 
extent  which  none  of  us  knows  or  can  guess ;  because  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  losses  are  announced  except 
those  of  them  that  cannot  be  concealed  ;  while  some  of  us 
know  that  some  of  those  which  have  occurred  are  not 
announced  at  all. 

The  withholding  of  information  is  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  necessary  and  in  some  others  desirable.  But  it  seems 
to  be  pushed  much  further  than  need  be,  rather  with  the 
object  of  preventing  apprehension  than  of  avoiding  giving 
information  to  the  enemy. 

A  remarkable  feature  about  these  losses  is  the  frequency 
with  which  all  life  is  saved  although  the  ship  is  sunk  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  is  as  good  a  proof  as  anything  could 
afford  of  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of  our  seamen, 
whether  naval  or  mercantile,  in  the  hour  of  imminent 
danger.  And  it  is  also  a  proof  that  the  new  evolution 
"  Abandon  ship  "  has  been  in  a  very  short  time  most 
completely  mastered. 

At  last  we  are  promised  a  court-martial  which  is  to  be 
held  on  the  loss  of  the  "  Natal."  This  is  a  reversion  to  the 
secular  practice  of  the  Navy  and  is,  so  far,  an  encouragement 
to  believe  that  the  necessary  traditions  of  that  noble  Service 
will  no  longer  be  disregarded  as  persistently  as  they  were 
up  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Admiralty  Board. 
But  a  court-martial  on  the  loss  of  the  "  Natal  "  alone 
will  not  and  cannot  satisfy  those  of  us  who  hold  that  it 
is  the  greater  duty  of  the  Government  to  order  courts- 
martial  on  the  many  other  cases  In  which  the  gravest  blame 
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is  imputable  to  the  Admiralty  itself.  If  we  are  only  to 
try  those  cases  in  which  no  man  of  high  political  position  is 
involved  the  whole  of  the  purpose  and  intention  of  a 
court-martial  will  be  lost.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the 
traditions  of  the  Navy,  evolved  from  many  generations  of 
trial  and  error,  are  sound  and  necessary.  They  cannot  be 
tampered  with  without  danger  or  deserted  without  disaster. 


The  affairs  of  the  sea  have  in  the  main  been  as  wholly 
satisfactory  and  as  completely  what  was  hoped  from  them 
as  the  affairs  of  the  land  have  been  the  reverse.  It  remains 
now  to  compel  the  Government  to  allow  the  Navy  its 
full  scope,  to  release  it  from  the  shackles  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  to  set  it  free  to  begin  at  last  that  constant  stress 
upon  the  enemy  which  if  duly  persevered  with  cannot  fail 
at  last  to  reduce  him  to  submission. 


The  Neutrals 

THE  Neutral  Powers,  whose  subjects  are  eager  to  make 
profit  out  of  the  war,  are  still,  as  they  always  were,  and 
always  heretofore  ineffectually,  the  opponents  of  the  full 
exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  at  sea.  They  are  very  ready  to 
supply  us — at  outrageous  prices  paid  in  advance — with  arms, 
food,  raw  material  or  anything  else  ;  and  if  they  can  do  this 
and  make  their  profits  out  of  it,  that  is  only  because  our 
Fleet  keeps  the  sea  for  them  and  ensures  the  safe  passage 
of  their  supplies.  But,  as  usual,  they  would  have  it  both 
ways  ;  and  when,  in  however  mild  an  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  war  at  sea,  we  detain  and  bring  in  and  perhaps  confiscate 
the  supplies  they  wish  to  send  to  our  enemy  in  increase  of 
his  fighting  power  and  his  resources,  then  they  put  forth 
cries  of  indignant  protest. 

Of  such  is  the  United  States  Note  dated  5th  November, 
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191 5,  and  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  on  the  8th 
November.  This  is  probably  in  the  main  intended  for  an 
electioneering  manifesto  to  the  people  of  the  States  them- 
selves, and  is  therefore,  naturally,  uncandid.  It  complains 
of  the  arrest  of  ships  at  sea  on  bare  suspicion,  as  though 
there  could  be  more  than  suspicion  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings  ;  it  alleges  most  falsely  that  in  the  American 
Civil  War  there  were  "  No  instances  when  vessels  were 
"  brought  into  port  for  search  prior  to  instituting  Prize 
"  Court  proceedings " — without  explaining  how  Prize 
Court  proceedings  could  ^  possibly  have  been  instituted 
before  the  vessels  were  brought  in.  It  argues  lengthily  on 
the  question  of  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  the 
United  States'  own  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  and 
affects  to  believe  that  because  the  British  Prize  Courts 
have  it  for  their  duty  to  hear  and  determine,  "  according 
"  to  the  course  of  Admiralty,  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the 
"  Statutes,  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  time  being  in 
"  force  in  that  behalf,"  they,  therefore,  are  bound  by  any- 
thing the  Government  may  choose  to  order — an  insult  to 
the  revered  British  Prize  Courts  altogether  unmerited. 
The  Note  is  followed  by  a  list  of  several  hundreds  of 
vessels  said  to  have  been  detained,  most  of  them  being, 
to  judge  by  their  names,  of  foreign  nationahty  and  not 
American  vessels  at  all,  while  the  greater  number  are 
allowed  to  have  been  released  after  some  necessary  deten- 
tion. Such  a  Note  is  not  calculated  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  United  States  Government  methods,  or  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  American  subjects,  who  are  doing  a 
roaring  trade  in  the  war  and  making  enormous  fortunes  out 
of  cargoes  which  could  not  go  to  sea  but  for  the  British 
Navy,  are  in  any  way  by  that  Navy  actually  treated  with 
unnecessary  harshness. 

But,  in  truth,  the  Neutrals  are  a  mere  bogey.  They  mean 
to  continue  neutral  at  any  cost,  nor  would  anything  induce 
them  to  depart  from  so  safe  and  profitable  a  situation,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  tolerated  frauds,  brings  them  not  only  im- 
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munityfrom  the  horrors  of  this  war,  but  a  vast  and  hitherto 
unknown  prosperity.  Those  who  entertain  apprehensions  of 
any  neutral  States  resisting  by  force  a  lawful  exercise  of 
British  Sea  Power  cannot  seriously  have  paid  any  attention  to 
their  conduct  up  to  this  time.  Neutrals  have  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  sinking  of  their  vessels  and  to  the 
destruction  of  their  cargoes  and  the  murder  of  their  crews 
and  passengers  by  German  assassins.  Among  them  all  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  alone  has  protested. 
But  that  has  been  only  in  swelling  words.  Those  words 
have  amounted  to  a  threat  of  war  against  Germany  for 
German  crimes  in  the  German  murder  of  American  citi- 
zens. But  the  United  States  have  not  gone  beyond  that. 
Nor  will  they.  It  is  now  six  months  ago  since  they  deli- 
vered an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  yet,  although  the  German 
murders  have  still  continued,  the  States  have  done  nothing 
further,  nor  will  they  ever  do  anything  further  beyond 
further  talk.  If,  then,  on  such  provocation  as  this,  followed 
by  an  ultimatum  which  has  been  succeeded  by  no  effectual 
action  and  is  therefore  despised,  the  United  States  have 
done  nothing,  and  have  taken  no  further  steps  whatever 
against  the  misdoer,  what  probability  is  there  that  they 
would  take  any  steps  against  us  because  of  some  detentions 
and  delays  or  even  irregularities  entailed  by  the  necessary 
and  indispensable  action  of  the  British  Fleet?  All  this 
at  the  outside  represents  a  very  small  money  loss  to  be 
set  against  the  vast  profits  the  American  citizen  is  making 
out  of  us.  There  is  no  probability  or  fear  whatever  of 
serious  trouble  with  any  Neutrals.  Nobody — not  even  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  with  its  tradition  of  constant  fright — ^need 
be  afraid  of  any  Neutral  Power,  and  least  of  all  need  fear  the 
United  States.  Complaints  will  be  made  no  doubt  by 
politicians  and  President.  But  the  people  of  the  States  are 
our  kith  and  kin  and  our  friends.  They  will  see  to  it  that 
we  shall  not  be  hampered  in  defence  of  our  existence  by 
anything  more  than  complaints.  These,  at  least,  need  not 
deter  us  so  long  as  we  hold  an  even  and  impartial  way 
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towards  all  Neutrals  and  found  our  action  upon  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 


H.M.S.  "  Baralong." 

HM.S.  "  BARALONG,"  Auxihary  Cruiser,  Captain 
•  McBride,  was  a  commissioned  merchant  ship  com- 
manded by  a  Naval  Officer  and,  to  all  appearance,  an 
ordinary  tramp.  But  she  was,  in  fact,  a  ship  of  war  dis- 
guised and  so  fitted  that  her  bulwarks  could  be  dropped 
to  disclose  and  give  play  to  some  Naval  guns,  provided 
with  some  Naval  gunners,  some  or  all  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  been  clothed  in  jerseys  instead  of  Naval  jumpers. 
For  the  "Baralong"  was  in  fact  a  decoy  ship  whose  business 
it  was  to  hunt  German  submarines  and,  should  any  of  them 
be  sufficiently  deceived  to  come  within  range  of  her  guns, 
to  open  fire  and  to  sink  them. 

In  the  afternoonof  the  19th  August,  191 5, the  "Baralong," 
being  then  off  Queenstown,  received  a  wireless  message  to 
the  effect  that  a  German  submarine  had  sunk  the  "Arabic" 
and  was  then  attacking  the  "  Nicosian."  That  it  was  the 
same  submarine  which  had  just  sunk  the  "Arabic  "  in  that 
same  neighbourhood  was  assumed  and  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Away  then  went  the  "  Baralong ' '  to  the  rescue.  She  found  the 
"Nicosian,"  an  unarmed  merchant  ship  carrying  mules  in 
charge  of  some  Texas  and  Chicago  muleteers,  stopped. 
The  submarine  was  engaged  in  shelling  her  from  a  distance 
of  100  yards.  At  this  range  the  submarine  fired  nine  shots 
into  the  defenceless  merchantman,  doing  her  such  damage 
that  the  "  Nicosian"  was  thought  to  be  sinking,  though,  in 
fact,  she  did  not  sink,  but  was  towed,  half-full  of  water,  into 
port.     Meantime  her  crew  had  taken  to  the  boats. 

At  that  interesting  moment  the  "Baralong"  came  up, 
wearing,  as  it  appears,  the  disguise  of  American  colours  and 
signalling,  as  is  alleged,  for  permission  from  the  submarine 
to  pick  up  the  "  Nicosian's  "  boats. 

No  reply  being  made  by  the  submarine  to  this  signal,  the 
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"  Baralong  "  proceeded  to  drop  her  side  screens,  to  hoist — 
as  was  her  duty  at  that  moment — ^the  White  Ensign  and 
then  to  open  fire  from  two  guns  upon  the  submarine — ^with 
such  effect  that  in  three  accurate  shots  she  sank  her. 

Up  to  that  point  there  seems  from  the  White  Paper  *  to 
be  no  question  as  to  what  actually  occurred.  But  from 
that  moment  all  is  surrounded  with  uncertainty.  Of  the 
Texas  and  Chicago  muleteers  on  board  the  "Nicosian  "  six 
(having  returned  to  America)  appear  to  have  there  made 
sworn  statements  at  various  dates  between  the  5th  and 
2 1st  October.  A  seventh,  younger  than  any  of  them,  who 
had  come  over  by  a  previous  boat,  had  enlisted  in  the 
British  Navy,  had  served — ^he  says — in  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
Flag  Ship,  had  drifted  into  the  "  Baralong  "  herself,  and 
had  subsequently  left  the  Navy  and  returned  to  America, 
made  a  seventh  statement.  These  seven  statements  have 
that  general  resemblance  to  an  agreed-upon  story  well 
rehearsed  before  the  owner's  solicitor  with  which  Counsel 
practising  in  Admiralty  Courts  are  familiar  as  a  byword 
for  concerted  perjury.  They  vary  vastly.  They  aver  that 
some  of  the  submarine's  crew  left  in  the  water  when  their 
vessel  had  sunk  were  killed  by  fire  from  the  "  Baralong  " ;  but 
they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  number.  They  all  declare  that 
some  of  the  submarine's  crew  reached  the  "  Nicosian  " 
by  swimming  and  clambered  on  board  her  ;  but  whereas 
by  one  muleteer  it  is  sworn  that  only  one  of  these  thus 
reached  that  ship,  another  muleteer  swears  that  five  of 
them  thus  boarded  the  "  Nicosian."  Again,  while  some  of 
the  muleteers  swear  that  a  German  in  uniform,  supposed 
by  them  to  be  the  captain  of  the  submarine,  was  shot  in  the 
water  while  clinging  to  a  hfe-buoy  and — at  the  same 
time — ^holding  up  his  hands,  the  seventh  muleteer  swears 
that  this  captain  was  shot,  not  in  the  water  at  all,  but 
on  the  deck  of  the  "  Nicosian  "  by  some  of  the  "  Baralong's  " 
crew  who  boarded  her.  These  sworn  declarations  were  all 
procured  by  German  agents  in  America,  and  it  is  manifest 

*  Note  Misc.  No.  i»  1916,  Cd.  8144. 
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that  evidence  such  as  they  afford  is  ahogether  untrust- 
worthy. If  even  we  accept  the  statement  that  one  or 
more  of  the  submarine's  crew  did  board  the  "  Nicosian," 
either  as  would-be  captors — as  may  very  conceivably  have 
been  the  case — or  as  would-be  refugees — ^what  really  hap- 
pened to  them  there,  and  at  whose  hands,  is  altogether 
uncertain.  An  account,  from  this  side  of  the  water, 
suggests  that  there  were,  indeed,  some  of  the  submarine 
crew  who  boarded  the  "  Nicosian  "  ;  but  that  they  boarded 
her  as  captors,  and  that,  after  a  fight,  they  were  all  killed, 
not  by  the  "  Baralong  "  men,  but  by  the  very  muleteers 
themselves  some  of  whom  have  made  the  sworn  declara- 
tions already  cited. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  facts,  or  the  view  which,  at 
their  final  ascertainment,  may  have  to  be  taken  of  them, 
one  circumstance  of  supreme  importance  must  be  re- 
membered— for  it  governs  all. 

This  German  submarine  was  an  unauthenticated,  un- 
named, un-numbered,  unknown  thing,  engaged,  not  in 
levying  any  form,  new  or  old,  known  or  unknown,  of  lawful 
warfare,  but  in  secret  and  furtive  assassination.  She  had 
just  sunk  the  "Arabic  "  without  any  warning  or  any  notice, 
and  had  thereby  murdered  at  least  forty-seven  peaceful,  non- 
combatant  persons.  She  had  probably  thus  sunk  many  other 
ships  and  murdered  many  other  human  beings.  She  was, 
at  that  moment,  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  sink  the  un- 
armed and  defenceless  "Nicosian."  The  commander  and  all 
his  crew  violated  every  rule  and  every  decency  and  tra- 
dition of  honourable  naval  warfare.  They  showed  no 
flag,  they  showed  no  name,  they  showed  no  number.  They 
showed  nothing  whereby  they  affirmed  any  nationality  or 
warlike  character  at  all ;  and  so  unwarlike  were  they  in 
fact  that,  when  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the 
presence,  not  of  an  unarmed  and  defenceless  ship,  but  of  a 
ship  with  guns  of  her  own  and  able  to  fire  back  at  them — 
though  with  no  more  than  the  two  guns  they  had  them- 
selves— they  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  use  against  the 
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"  Baralong  "  of  the  guns  with  which  they  had  been  so  freely 
firing  into  the  "  Nicosian." 


The  effrontery  of  the  German  Government  is  un- 
matched. Having  for  the  best  part  of  a  year  adopted 
secret  anonymous  assassination  in  its  practice  of  war,  and 
having  lost  this  assassin  crew  and  ship  at  the  hands  of 
Captain  McBride,  it  has  the  supreme  assurance  to  complain 
of  that  loss.  This  Government,  which  has  put  itself  out- 
side the  pale  of  humanity,  has  the  incredible  impudence  to 
complain  that  some  of  its  murderers  have  met  with  des- 
truction. 

On  the  28th  November  the  Germans  addressed  to  the 
United  States  Government  a  Memorandum  complaining 
of  the  action  of  Captain  McBride,  calling  it  a  "  shocking 
"  incident,"  demanding  that  the  Captain  should  be  put  on 
his  trial  for  murder,  and  threatening  that  in  case  this  were 
not  done  "  they  would  consider  themselves  obliged  to  take 
"  serious  decisions  as  to  retribution." 

As  to  this  last  threat,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  German 
Government  to  commit,  either  in  the  way  of  retribution  or 
otherwise,  any  enormities  surpassing  those  of  which  they 
have  already  been  guilty.  The  murder  of  Miss  Cavell 
was  but  the  end  and  crown  of  a  series  of  almost  equally 
abominable  murders  by  land  and  assassinations  by  sea 
which  will  render  this  war  shameful  and  horrible  among  all, 
and  make  the  name  of  Germany  forever  infamous  to  man- 
kind ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  enormities  is  such 
that,  try  as  they  may,  the  Germans  can  add  no  horror  to 
them. 

Let  it  be  noted,  moreover,  that  even  in  this  impudent 
Note  the  German  Government  still  adopts  and  maintains 
the  assassin  theory  of  war.  It  gives  neither  the  name  nor 
the  number  of  the  submarine  as  to  which  it  pretends  to 
make  a  complaint.  It  not  only  gives  no  evidence,  but  does 
not  even  make  any  assertion,  that  this  was  in  fact  a  German 
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submarine  of  any  kind.  For  aught  it  says,  this  submarine 
may  not  have  been  German  at  all,  but  some  piratical 
adventure  of  head-hunters  from  New  Guinea.  All  that 
the  German  Memorandum  does  is  to  assume  that  no  other 
than  a  German  submarine  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
cowardly  conduct  shown  by  this  particular  craft,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  have  been  a  German  submarine  and  could 
not  have  been  anything  else.  The  assumption  is  war- 
ranted. But  of  evidence  that  it  was  such  there  is  not  a 
scrap. 


How  now  has  Sir  Edward  Grey  dealt  with  this  situation  ? 
The  event  happened  on  19th  August,  1915.  The  sheaf  of 
affidavits  were  sworn  to  in  October,  191 5.  The  Foreign 
Office  received  the  German  Memorandum  through  the 
United  States  Ambassador  in  London  on  6th  December, 
191 5.  To  that  Memorandum  Sir  Edward  Grey  replied 
after  eight  days,  on  14th  December,  1915  ;  and  it  was  only  on 
5th  January,  1916,  that  he  gave  his  reply  to  the  public. 

The  tone  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  reply  is  most  unhappy : 
it  is  even  indecent.  It  is  marked  by  a  bantering  levity  and  a 
crude  sarcasm  which  on  such  an  occasion  should  have 
been  replaced  by  severe  simplicity  and  gravity.  But  it  is 
even  more  unfortunate  in  matter  than  in  tone.  Sir  Edward 
recalls  the  case  of  the  British  submarine  helplessly  stranded 
on  neutral  Danish  territory  and,  when  thus  doubly  pro- 
tected from  attack,  fired  upon  by  a  German  destroyer,  as 
well  as  the  two  cases  of  the  "Arabic"  and  the  "Ruel,"  assas- 
sinated by  German  submarines — all  within  the  same  forty- 
eight  hours. 

"  It  seems  to  H.M.  Government,"  he  says,  "  that  these 
"  three  incidents,  almost  simultaneous  in  point  of  time  and 
"  not  differing  greatly  in  -point  of  character^  anight,  with  the 
"case  of  the  'Baralong,'  be  brought  before  some  impartial 
"  Court  of  investigation,  say,  for  example,  a  tribunal  com- 
"  posed  of  officers  belonging  to  the  United  States  Navy. 
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"  If  this  were  agreed  to,  H.M.  Government  would  do  all 
"  in  their  power  to  further  the  enquiry." 

To  say  that  the  case  of  Captain  McBride  does  not  differ 
greatly  in  point  of  character  from  the  wholly  abominable 
cases  of  the  "Arabic  "  and  the  "  Ruel "  is  monstrous  ;  to  offer 
to  submit  Captain  McBride  to  a  foreign  Court  is  outrage- 
ous. For  there  is  only  one  proper  or  lawful  court  for 
investigating  and  pronouncing  on  the  naval  conduct  of 
British  Naval  Officers — which  is  a  Court-martial  of  their 
own  fellow-officers.  But  what  is  most  monstrous  and 
outrageous  of  all  is  the  insinuation  here  made  that  a  British 
Naval  Court-martial  would  be  more  partial,  or  less  im- 
partial (the  same  thing)  than  a  tribunal  composed  of  three 
foreign  officers.  The  whole  proposal,  and  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  made,  amount  to  a  most  unmerited  reflection 
upon  our  Navy  and  upon  those  honourable  Courts-martial 
which,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Service  and  of  the  national 
interests,  have  been,  contrary  to  the  unbroken  tradition, 
deliberately  and  persistently  refused  during  this  war. 

To  refuse  a  British  Court-martial  on  the  loss  of  the 
three  cruisers,  and  of  the  "Formidable,"  as  well  as  in  other 
too  well-known  cases,  and  yet  to  propose  to  submit 
Captain  McBride  to  a  foreign  Court,  is  going  beyond  any- 
thing yet  done  in  avowal  of  the  Foreign  Office  distaste  for 
and  distrust  of  the  Fleet  and  of  its  ancient  and  most 
necessary  traditions. 

This  discreditable  proposal,  however,  is  made  by  that 
same  Sir  Edward  Grey  who  in  1907  accepted,  and  but  for 
Parliament  would  have  established,  the  International  Prize 
Court,  which  was  to  have  had  the  Declaration  of  London 
for  its  guide,  and  to  which  would  have  been  submitted,  in 
derogation  of  our  own  revered  Prize  Courts  and  of  the  King 
in  Council,  the  final  judgment  of  the  acts  of  our  Navy  and 
its  officers. 

But  the  United  States  and  their  naval  officers  know 
too  well  the  traditions  of  their  honourable  profession  to 
permit  of  American  officers  accepting  the  task  of  sitting 
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in  judgment  on  an  officer  of  a  sister  service.  That  a 
proposal  to  them  to  do  so  should  even  have  been  made  at 
all  is  a  terrible  revelation  of  the  view  which  the  Foreign 
Office  takes  of  the  Navy. 

How  long  is  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  be  suffered? 

London,  Monday,  z^th  January,  1916. 
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An  Old  Man's  Farewell. 

Yala  Kai  YilXi'^Ovia,  crv  /mev  reVe?,  ij  Se  KaXvirTei?, 
ILaipcTOV,  afxfpOTepa?  'I'jvuara  to  araSiov. 

lEilfxi  Se,  /mr]  voeoov  itoOl  veia-ofxai,  ouSe  yap  vfiea? 
rj  Ta'09,  »/  Tif  ewv,  oioa  irouev  yuere  pt]!'- 

Macedonius.  (Roman  Consul  temp:  Justinian.) 

"Birth that  brought  me  here  and  Earth  that  art  to  hide  me, 
*'  Farewell  both.  I've  run  right  through  my  course  be- 
tween the  two. 
**  And  now  I  go,  but  cannot  know  whither  the  road  may 
guide  me, 
'^  Or  even  whose,  or  who  I  am,  or  whence  I  came  to  you." 

The  Old  and  the  Young. 

ALL  the  things  worth  doing  in  this  world  of  ours 
have  been  done  by  its  young  men.  Everything 
worth  looking  at  or  thinking  about,  every  new  notion,  every 
new  perception — even  to  that  of  the  eternal  superhuman 
verities  of  the  Universe  captured  and  brought  down  to 
human  intelligence  and  embodied  in  the  varying  religions 
of  the  human  race — all  are  and  always  have  been  the  work 
of  the  young.  The  young  look  forward  with  enthusiasm 
and  joy  to  hoped-for  success  :  the  old  look  backward — even 
the  most  successful  of  them — with  grief  on  achieved  and 
irremediable  failures,  and  can  but  remember  sadly  the  joy 
of  that  departed  youth  when  they  did  whatever  they  have 
done  and  felt  themselves  able  to  affront  the  impossible. 
Now  they  know  too  much  to  be  sure  they  know  anything. 
Doubt,  hesitation,  and  ignorance  of  all  now  close  them  in. 
The  young  can  do  anything  :  the  old  can  do  nothing. 
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They  can  only  gossip  of  all  things  in  a  spirit  of  helpless 
despair.     Action  is  young  :   the  Talk  of  the  Lips  is  old. 

Yet  it  is  the  old  who  have  usurped  the  governance  of  the 
earth.  They  push  the  young  aside  as  though  their  age  had 
given  them  not  less  but  more  capacity  for  doing  the  world's 
work.  They  have  been  from  all  antiquity  given  over  to 
chatter.  They  call  it,  indeed,  by  other  names,  such  as  wide 
experience,  ripe  knowledge,  wise  counsel,  prudence,  caution, 
and  what  not — all  which  they  especially  claim  to  belong 
to  themselves  alone.  What  they  really  at  last  mean  by 
all  this  is  Talk.  They  cannot  mean  anything  else.  They 
know  nothing  else.  They  comprehend  nothing  else.  Of 
action  they  are  incapable  :  if  there  is  to  be  any  of  that 
the  young  must  do  it,  and  they  stand  fearfully  aside. 
But  in  Talk  they  have  the  superiority — ^for  the  very  reason 
that  the  young  are  always  engaged  in  the  doing  that  seals 
the  lips  and  they  always  in  the  chattering  that  opens 
them.  Ask  young  Hercules  how  he  strangled  the  Nemaean 
lion  and  he  will  remain  dumb,  awkward,  shy,  unable 
to  give  any  account  of  it  or  any  description  of  it,  unless  by 
strangling  another  lion.  Ask  old  Nestor  or  old  Homer 
and  he  will  conjure  up  such  a  word  picture  of  the  conflict 
as  will  make  the  blood  run  quicker  in  the  arteries  of  a  helot. 

And  so  the  sly  old  things,  richer  than  the  young  in 
worldly  goods,  and  therefore  with  more  power  of  pushing 
their  own  way,  have  from  all  time  deliberately  agreed, 
in  order  to  keep  the  young  heir  out  of  his  inheritance, 
that  the  world  shall  be  governed  by  Talk.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  from  the  palaver  of  the  savage  to  the 
constitutional  government  of  this  blessed  island.  Rights 
of  the  People,  General  Elections,  Parliaments,  and  the 
very  final  interview  of  the  Minister  with  the  Monarch 
in  the  royal  closet,  all  at  last  resolve  themselves  into 
Talking  Contests,  tempered  by  the  Caucuses  of  the  poli- 
tical camp-followers  and  occasionally  modified  by  the 
incoherent  and  desperate  revolt  of  the  young  in  what  is 
called  Revolution.     In  such  contests  no  Young  Man  has 
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a  chance — ^unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  lawyer  with  the  priceless 
advantage  of  early  training  in  the  indifferent  defence 
of  right  and  wrong.  In  each  and  all  of  them  there  is  a 
preordained  success  for  the  Old  Man  over  the  Young 
Man — even  if  the  Young  Man  be  the  mightiest  of 
Monarchs.  The  Young  can  never  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Old,  not  even  in  extremities  in  which  they  alone  can 
be  of  actual  service — as  in  war.  The  young  man,  indeed, 
goes  forth  to  battle  ;  but  if  it  should  occur  to  him  to  ask 
why,  to  what  end,  or  with  what  chance  of  success,  the  Old 
Man  replies  "  Wait  and  see — wait  till  you  hear  more  Talk 
"  from  me,  and  see  how  fine  my  talk  will  be.  Wait  and  see. 
"  Meantime  go  and  be  gassed  or  shot ;  and  come  back,  if  at  all, 
"  broken  and  mangled — ^as  is  your  duty  when  we  Old  Men, 
*'  your  superiors  in  Talk,  and,  therefore,  your  masters,  tell 
"  you  so  to  do."  Thus  also  it  is  with  all  the  rest.  Do  you 
mean  us  to  fight  on  land  where  you  know  we  can't,  and  not 
at  sea  where  you  know  we  can  ?  Wait  and  see.  And  if  you 
mean  that  why  did  you  not  at  least  give  us  a  chance  of  pre- 
paring soldiers  for  it,  instead  of  concealing  your  expectation 
of  war  and  so  making  all  adequate  preparation  impossible? 
Is  it  true,  as  the  last  German  Ambassador  to  England, 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  has  said  and  published,  that  you  are 
all  "  remote  from  every  idea  to  crush  Germany  "  ?  Did 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  he  alleges,  say  that  to  him  as  he  was 
leaving  for  Berlin  ?  Did  he  also  say  to  him  that  if 
Germany  should  wish  to  make  peace  "  he  would  always 
"  be  ready,  in  the  event  of  his  being  still  in  office,  to  under- 
"  take  mediation  to  help  us  " — meaning  to  help  Germany — 
and  did  he  add  that  "  Great  Britain  as  a  participating 
"  Power  would  be  still  more  in  a  position  to  throw  her  word 
"  into  the  scale  than  if  she  remained  neutral,  because  she 
"  could  at  any  moment  threaten  to  retire  from  the  fight  "  ? 
Did  Sir  Edward  Grey  say  that  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  ? 
Prince  Lichnowsky  says  he  did.  Sir  Edward  Grey  does  not 
deny  that  he  did.  Did  he  ?  "  W^ait  and  see  "  ?  Tell  us 
at  least  why  you  stop  the  Navy  from  using  its  power  to 
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distress  the  enemy,  why  you  harass  and  pursue  and  con- 
fiscate neutral  goods,  and  yet  will  not  even  detain  enemy 
goods,  much  less  ask  the  Prize  Cotirt  to  confiscate  them  ? 
Why  do  you  release  more  than  half  the  vessels  the  Navy 
captures  and  brings  in  on  suspicion  of  conduct  contrary  to 
the  Law  of  Nations  or  to  your  own  Order  in  Council,  with- 
out allowing  them  to  be  submitted  to  the  Prize  Court  as  the 
Law  of  Nations  and  your  own  Order  requires — ^why  is 
that  ?  "  Wait  and  see  "  !  Do  you  really  mean  to  spare 
the  enemy  as  much  as  possible  and  to  harass  and  annoy 
the  Neutral  Powers  as  much  as  possible  ?  Do  you  really 
mean  so  to  hamper  our  Navy  as  to  prevent  it  from  doing 
its  work  ?  Are  you  so  remote  as  this  from  every  idea  to 
crush  Germany  ?  Is  it  thus  that  you  are  retaining  the 
power  to  "  at  any  moment  retire  from  the  fight  "  ?  And 
are  you  in  fact  thus  retiring  from  it  so  far  as  your  greatest 
fighting  power  is  involved  ?  Could  you  really  entertain  the 
notion  of  deserting  our  Allies  ?  If  so,  would  you  not  also 
desert  us  too,  who  share  their  fortunes  on  the  land  to  which 
you  send  us  to  assist  them  ?  "  Wait  and  see,  wait  and 
"  see.  Don't  ask  questions.  You  don't  understand  these 
"  things.     There,  run  away  and  fight,  that's  a  good  boy." 

"  And — stay  a  moment — ^whatever  I  do,  I  am  determined 
"  that  we  shall  win  this  war  and  that  I  will  stay  where  I  am  till 
"  we  do  so,  even  if  it  lasts  as  long  as  you  have  lasted — call 
"  it  twenty  years — ^and  even  though — I  stick  at  nothing — 
"  I  have  to  go  on  drawing  my  salary  the  whole  time.  That 
"  I  have  said.     I  have  said  it  often,  and  every  time  I  say 

it  it  becomes  more  true.  What  I  say  is  myself;  what 
'  you  do  is  yourself.  Now,  for  goodness'  sake,  go  away  and 

do  something  and  give  me  somewhat  to  say  about  it." 


a 


li 


As  in  going  to  War  so  in  coming  to  Peace.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  old  men  are  prudent — on  the  contrary 
they  are  always  rash ;  for  they  have  not  time  to  wait. 
These  vain  old  men  have  committed  their  silly  old  selves  to 
statements  and  requirements  of  their  own  of  the  terms  of 
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Peace  they  will  impose.  They  forsooth!  They  launch 
the  egregious  Mr.  Masterman  to  tell  a  listening  world  what 
they  will  impose  and  require — when  their  power  of  requiring 
or  imposing  anything  is  broken — when  they  are  surrounded 
with  defeated  adventures,  lost  gambles,  decimated  alHes  and 
ruined  nations.  WiU  they  have  the  courage  and  manliness 
now  to  face  the  wreck  they  have  made ;  will  they  seek  to 
salve  it ;  or  will  they  prolong  the  conflict  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  save  their  wrinkled  old  faces.?  It  has  been  the 
young  men  who  have  fought  the  War.  It  is  for  the  young 
men  to  make  the  Peace.  That  is  their  business.  The  War 
has  been  the  work  of  the  old.  The  Peace  will  be  the 
heritage  of  the  young. 

The  terrible  thing  about  modern  war — ^for  in  ancient 
times  it  was  not  so — ^is  that,  while  it  is  the  old  men  who 
ordain  the  war,  they  do  not  go  to  it  themselves,  but  send 
the  young  men  to  fight  it.  The  Consuls  no  longer,  as 
in  Roman  days,  lead  and  fight  with  the  army.  They  stay 
at  home  and  talk  about  it.  The  old  men,  just  as  they  are 
about  to  go  out  of  the  world,  turn  to  the  young  men  just 
about  to  enter  it  and  repel  them  from  the  threshold, 
and  with  them  all  the  energies,  the  imagination,  beauty, 
and  force  that  would  enter  with  them.  By  virtue  of  the 
authority  they  have  won  by  Talk  they  destroy  the  next 
generation.  They  bring  Talk  to  its  highest  test — that 
of  persuading  men  to  die  for  it.  Patriotism,  heroism, 
duty,  hearths,  homes  are  flung  like  gems  upon  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  that  turgid  and  turbid  kind  of  Talk  which  is 
called  eloquence,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Young  Men 
that  it  is  their  privilege  as  well  as  their  duty  to  go  and 
die  for  the  Old  Men.  The  other  Old  Men  on  the  other 
side  do  the  same ;  and  in  the  end  there  are  twenty  millions 
of  the  young  sent  forth,  either  to  be  killed  or  to  come 
back  older  than  the  old — armless,  legless,  eyeless,  paralysed, 
broken.  All  which  is  done  because  not  the  young  men 
but  the  old  have  failed  in  their  business,  because  they  to 
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whom  the  guardianship  of  the  peace  and  security  of  their 
country  has  been  committed  have  failed  to  maintain  either, 
and  because  they  have  to  confess  bankruptcy  in  their 
diplomacy  and  their  statesmanship,  and  have  no  resource 
left  but  to  call  upon  the  young  either  to  save  both  or, 
vi'hat  is  more  likely,  still  further  to  imperil  both.  For  it 
is  still  the  old  men  who,  having  mismanaged  the  Peace, 
are  now  left  to  mismanage  the  War,  a  task  for  which  they, 
being  trained  only  in  Talk  and  not  at  all  in  War,  are 
supremely  incompetent,  and  who,  unless  we  see  to  it,  will 
be  left  to  mismanage  the  Peace,  when  it  comes.  The  young 
are  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  follies,  the  incompetence  and 
the  corruption  of  the  old  ;  to  their  mistakes  in  choosing 
Caucuses,  Members  of  Assemblies  and  Ministers  of  State, 
in  conducting  negotiations,  in  drifting  to  war.  We  are 
bankrupt — you  must  pay.  We  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloons, 
sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything,  must  now  take  you, 
our  blooming  children,  and  dash  you  against  the  wall.  It 
is  unavoidable.  In  us  it  is  statesmanship  ;  in  you  patriot- 
ism. There  is  the  Recruiting  Sergeant.  And,  if  he  fails, 
behind  him  there  is  Compulsion.  There  is  no  choice.  You 
young  have  to  go  and  fight.  We  old  stay  at  home  to 
marry  and  give  in  marriage,  to  feast  and  gamble — and  to 
talk  about  you  and  ourselves.  Right  about  turn,  quick 
march  ! 

How  sad  !  How  tragic  !  At  the  birth  of  our  children 
we  have  rejoiced  with  great  joy.  W^e  have  loved  them, 
nurtured  them,  trained  them,  brought  out  their  faculties 
with  infinite  pains,  heaped  up  riches  for  them,  set  forth  for 
them  a  rich  table  at  the  banquet  of  hfe — and  lo  !  just  as 
they  are  about  to  sit  down  to  it,  we  take  them  and  destroy 
them — them  our  own  children,  and  with  them  their  children 
too.  The  sins  we  have  committed  we  visit  upon  them.  We 
pile  up  our  own  withered  leaves  against  the  portals  of  the 
year  ;  and  the  last  message  of  our  Winter  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  Spring. 
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SUPPOSE  that  a  man   were   confined  in  a  dark  room 
full  of  crockery,  into  which  only  occasional  splinters  of 
light  contrived  to  find  a  path  through  the  chinks — suppose 
such  a  man  resolved  to  force  his  way  out  into  the  daylight. 
It  is  very  likely  that  he  might  break  a  good  deal  of  the  china 
in  doing  so,  but  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  do  that  than 
to  stay  there.     Now  that   is  just   our  case.     We   are  in 
darkness.     We  have  been  so  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  when  it  flashed  upon  us  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue, 
till  the  present  moment.     How  came  we  to  be  bound  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  France  ?     Evidently  we  were  in  some 
way  bound,  but  when  and  how  and  why?  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  telhng  us 
in  191 3  anci  19 14  that  we  were  free  ?     When  and  how  far 
did  we  engage  to  send  so  huge  an  army  upon  the  Continent  ? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  all  our  mishaps  in  the  Pacific  and  at 
Antwerp    and    the    Dardanelles    and    Mesopotamia    and 
Salonica — mishaps  splendidly  retrieved  or  palliated  by  the 
bravery  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  but  frightfully  costly  to 
us  in  money,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  to  them  in  lives? 
W^e  know  their  gallantry  and  our  own  bereavements.     We 
see  the  daily  cost  of  the  war  rising  from  one  million  a  day 
to  five  millions  a  day,  and  the  roll  of  casualties  rising  till 
it   is   now  more   than  half  a   million,   and  the   House  ot 
Commons  steadily  voting  all  the  money  that  is  asked  and 
requiring  little,  if  any,  information  as  to  how  it  is  spent. 
We  also  see  Ministers  who  made  these  blunders  still  in 
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office  and  able  to  commit  more  blunders.  If  we  look  at 
the  newspapers  we  find  hardly  any  bad  news,  but  plenty  o± 
headlines  and  flaming  paragraphs  making  the  most  of 
trifling  incidents  and  perverting  intelligence,  as  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  honestly  pointed  out,  till  what  was  nearly  a  disaster 
appears  almost  a  victory.  It  is  good  to  learn,  as  seems  to 
be  the  fact,  that  our  enemies  are  in  great  difficulties  ;  far 
greater,  let  us  hope,  than  our  own.  But  our  sacrifices,  too, 
are  very  heavy,  and  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  have  an  end  of 
them  till  we  know  how  such  things  came  about  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  know  now,  and  are  able  to  clear  out  the 
men  whose  vacillation  and  incompetence  has  caused  them. 
But  who  are  the  men  and  why  has  not  the  House  of  Commons 
taken  their  measure  and  got  rid  of  them  ? 

Let  us  see  how  we  came  to  be  left  In  darkness.  In 
ordinary  times  we  have  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  Press 
and  a  Parliamentary  System  under  which  criticism  may  be 
relied  upon  from  informed  public  men  accustomed  to 
work  together  and  to  support  each  other  with  that  full 
sense  of  responsibifity  which  arises  from  a  knowledge  that 
the  critics  may  be  called  upon  to  replace  the  men  whose 
shortcomings  they  censure.  This  has  a  steadjdng  effect. 
We  have  also  such  things  as  constituencies,  or  had  them 
till  they  were  chloroformed,  and  at  bye-elections  these 
could  send  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  through  the  People's  Chamber, 
often  with  remarkable  effect.  Beyond  all  this  we  had 
General  Elections,  one  of  which  is  due  this  year,  and  due 
by  expiry  of  time,  not  by  any  exercise  of  the  Prerogative. 
Now  the  whole  of  this  apparatus  for  the  enlightenment 
of  public  opinion  and  the  enforcing  of  it  upon  the  practical 
management  of  our  affairs  has  been  during  the  space  of 
eighteen  months — months  of  war,  too — blunted  and 
hindered.  Everyone  feels  the  evil  effect  which  secrecy 
and  evasion  of  responsibility  have  thus  been  able  to  exer- 
cise on  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself. 

Mr.  Lloyd   George   only  the   other   day,  in   the  seven- 
teenth month  of  this  war,  made  a  speech — an  eloquent 
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speech  one  ought  perhaps  to  call  it,  were  we  not  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  country  utterly  sick  of  the  very 
word — in  which  he  proved  conclusively  that  we  had 
been  systematically  too  late  in  regard  to  munitions. 
When  I'he  Times  and  other  papers  said  so  some  ten  months 
ago  Mr,  Asquith  himself  denied  the  charge,  and  there- 
upon a  roar  of  virtuous  indignation  broke  out  from  the 
Party  Press.  That  newspaper,  which  no  doubt  has  its 
faults  like  the  rest  of  us,  was  once  prosecuted  by 
the  Liberal  Government  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act,  before  a  Court  sitting  in  secret,  and  acquitted.  It 
has  since  been  honoured  by  a  virulent  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Never- 
theless The  Times  had  told  the  truth  about  Munitions 
and  did  a  real  public  service.  For  now  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
tells  us  how  the  lives  of  our  men  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
incompetence  of  our  Ministers  in  regard  to  Munitions. 
His  speech  went  beyond  that.  He  clearly  conveyed  that 
in  other  things  also  his  colleagues  had  been  guilty  of  the 
same  unpardonable  fault.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself  is  equally  to  blame  with  the  rest,  perhaps 
more  to  blame.  His  speech  is  a  confession  as  well  as  an 
indictment.  But  what  of  that  ?  No  one  cares  for  persons. 
Let  them  rise  or  fall  in  the  abysses  of  political  life.  What 
we  do  note  with  a  shudder  is  how  narrowly  our  troops 
escaped  destruction  when  the  Germans  were  manufacturing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shells  a  day,  mostly 
high  explosive,  and  we  were  making  only  two  thousand  five 
hundred  high  explosive  shells  a  day — and  our  men 
were  paying  for  it  with  their  lives,  and  Mr.  Asquith  was 
telling  us  there  was  no  shortage  at  all.  Would  this  have 
been  possible  if  the  light  had  not  been  shut  out  so  that 
our  ordinary  safeguards  for  common  sense  and  efficiency 
and  faithful  service  failed  to  work  at  the  critical  moment  ? 
That  is  a  type  of  what  we  are  losing  by  preferring  darkness 
to  light.  Stop  all  publicity  which  gives  information  to 
our  enemies.     Refrain   from   any  criticism  which  is  not 
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helpful  to  our  own  country.  Do  not  worry  Ministers 
unnecessarily.  But  if  we  think  they  are  unfit  to  conduct 
the  war  let  us  say  so,  as  in  effect  though  not  in  words 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  said. 

Observe  how  it  has  been  contrived  that  the  customary 
machinery  of  the  Constitution  for  keeping  foolish  Ministers 
in  check  and  making  them  feel  their  responsibilities  should  . 
be  placed  out  of  gear  just  when  a  judicious  use  of  it  is  most 
needed.  It  was  done  by  stages.  By  successive  appeals  to 
patriotism  independent  critics  have  been  absorbed  or 
silenced.  Yes,  and  by  other  things  also.  On  the  ist  and 
2nd  August,  1914,  Ministers  were  in  great  perplexity. 
Belgium  had  not  been  attacked  and  the  German  Ambassador 
had  asked  Sir  Edward  Grey  (on  ist  August)  whether  we  would 
remain  neutral  if  Germany  gave  a  promise  not  to  violate 
Belgian  neutrality,  and  whether  he  would  himself  formulate 
conditions  on  which  we  would  remain  neutral.  Sir  Edward 
would  not  say.  He  could  only  say  that  we  must  keep  our 
hands  free.  P'rance  was  imploring  us  to  join  her  in  arms 
and  could  get  no  answer  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Cabinet 
was  in  confusion,  quite  unable  to  make  up  its  mind,  and 
at  least  four  members  of  it  sent  in  their  resignations  because 
they  were  opposed  to  entering  upon  war  for  France  and 
Russia  in  a  Servian  quarrel.  One  of  them  is  believed  to 
have  wept  copiously.  In  this  state  of  things  somebody, 
we  cannot  say  who,  informed  I^ord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  of  these  domestic  dissensions,  and  those  two 
gentlemen,  from  patriotic  motives,  sent  to  Mr.  Asquith  on 
2nd  August  the  letter  since  published,  in  which  they  pro- 
mised him  their  support  in  any  action  the  Government 
might  take  on  behalf  of  France  and  Russia — no  mention, 
be  it  observed,  of  Belgium,  whose  fate  was  as  yet  uncertain. 
Armed  with  this  document,  the  section  of  the  Cabinet 
which  favoured  war  could  feel  sure  of  that  which  is  the 
great  aim  of  modern  Cabinets — a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  Burns  refused  to  remain. 
All  the  other  dissentients  suffered  themselves  to  be  talked 
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over.  A  majorit}'  and  immunity  from  informed  criticism 
was  now  secure.  And  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  had  been  there- 
tofore merely  twisting  and  turning  and  using  vague  gener- 
ahties,  in  company  with  Mr.  Asquith,  at  once  made  up  his 
mind.  He  gave  his  well-known  undertaking  (on  2nd  August) 
that  the  British  Fleet  should  defend  the  coasts  and  shipping 
of  France  if  the  German  Fleet  should  come  into  the  Channel 
or  through  the  North  Sea  to  attack  them — subject  always  to 
the  approval  of  Parliament.  Of  course  that  was  equivalent 
to  a  Declaration  of  War  against  Germany ;  for  it  left  the 
French  Fleet  free  to  attack  German  shipping  and  contained 
no  limit  of  time.  We  are  not  concerned  here  to  discuss 
the  right  or  the  wrong  of  it,  but  simply  to  note  how  the 
Government  of  that  day  so  committed  opponents  and 
critics  that  effective  opposition  or  criticism  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum  at  the  outset.  They  did  not  at  this  stage, 
even  if  they  attempted  it,  bring  their  political  antagonists 
into  the  Cabinet  and  make  them  share  the  full  control  of 
and  responsibility  for  future  policy;  but  they  secured  a 
promise  of  support  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  That  spiked  Conservative  guns  as  to 
the  main  line  of  policy.  Next  they  managed  to  keep 
inside  the  Cabinet  all  except  two  of  its  numerous  members 
who  had  been  resisting  war  and  proclaiming  themselves 
as  "  hostages  "  for  peace  to  credulous  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  weeping  copiously  at  the  thought  of  war,  as  the 
case  might  be.  These  gentlemen's  guns  also  were  spiked ; 
and  when  the  truth  comes  out  will  remain  spiked  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  for  all  purposes,  let  us  hope.  There  is 
room  in  public  life  for  men  who  believe  that  war  is  neces- 
sary and  resolutely  conduct  it.  There  is  room  for  men 
who  believe  it  is  unnecessary  and  stoutly  oppose  it.  There 
is  no  room  for  those  who  irresolutely  conduct  a  war  which 
they  have  irresolutely  disapproved. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Asquith  had  made  a  beginning.  He 
had  disarmed  the  criticism  of  the  Opposition  and  of  all  his 
own   colleagues   except   two.     His   next   triumph   was    to 
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commit  the  House  of  Commons.     When  the  Cabinet  gave 
on  2nd  August  the  undertaking  that  the  British  Fleet  would 
defend  the   French   coasts   and   French   shipping  against 
attack  by  Germany,  the  most  scrupulous  care  was  taken 
to  insert  a  condition  in  that  undertaking.     "  This  assur- 
"  ance,"  says  that  document,  "  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
"  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  receiving  the 
"  support   of  Parliament."     So   careful   are   we   in   these 
days  to  be  loyal  towards  the  House  of  Commons — especially 
when  it   is   a   question  of  taking  responsibility!     Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  take  a  responsibility  upon  our  own 
unworthy   selves   when   we   have   a   House   of  Commons 
upon  whose  broad  shoulders  we  can  conveniently  shift  it. 
And  so,  having  on  2nd  August  given  the  undertaking  of 
naval  support   to   France — always,   of  course,   subject   to 
Parliamentary   approval — on    the   next    day,    3rd   August, 
Government  proceeds  to  ask  for  that  approval  from  the 
House  of  Commons.     Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  that  day 
deserves   the   closest    examination,  for   it   illuminates   the 
methods  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Government  better  than  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  said  by  their  opponents.     Para- 
phrased, it  amounts  to  this :     We  have  been  telling  you 
repeatedly  that  we  are  under  no  engagements  to  support 
France  in  arms  against  Germany,  and  we  still  say  so.     But 
such  and  such  have  been  our  relations  with  France  and 
our  military  conversations  and  naval  dealings  with  her,  of 
which  we  never  told  you  before,  and  such  is  our  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  her,  that  we  yesterday  promised  her 
in  explicit  terms  our  naval  support,  and  we  ask  you  at  a 
couple  of  hours'  notice  to  go  to  war  on  her  behalf.     If  you 
refuse,  not  only  is  it  against  public  interests,  but  the  honour 
of  this  country  will  be  so  tarnished  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  show  our  faces  on  the  Continent  again.     Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  speech.     Let  anyone  spend  a  penny  in 
buying  the  White  Book  and  judge  for  himself.     It  might 
be  put  in  a  sentence :  We  told  you  we  had  not  contracted 
any  obligations  to  fight  for  France,  nor  had  we,  for  it  is 
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only  a  debt  of  honour.  That  and  nothing  more.  And  the 
House  of  Commons,  beheving  what  it  was  told,  naturally 
thought  that  it  must  pay  a  debt  of  honour.  From  that  time 
forward  the  whole  of  that  House,  except  the  handful 
who  signified  an  early  dissent,  became  accomplices  in  their 
own  extinction.  Their  motive,  no  doubt,  was  patriotic,  to 
keep  faith,  and  to  help  save  the  country  from  this  new  and 
terrible  danger.  But  from  that  moment  the  strength 
departed  from  them  as  it  did  from  Samson  when  his  locks 
were  shorn.  They  could  have  saved  their  authority  by 
saying,  "  make  war  if  it  be  necessary,  but  you  who  have 
"  misled  us  must  cease  to  be  Ministers."  It  may  have  been 
impossible  to  say  this  or  to  change  the  Executive  at  such 
a  moment.  But  the  penalty  of  not  saying  it  was  extinction. 
Since  then  the  House  of  Commons  have  given  all  the  money 
they  were  asked  to  give,  and  have  been  content  to  have 
no  real  supervision  over  the  way  it  is  spent,  and  have 
surrendered  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  Government,  so 
that  they  may  be  forbidden  to  discuss  things  of  moment 
without  Ministerial  permission.  And  they  learn  what  is 
necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  only  when  it  is  too  late 
to  influence  policy  and  the  time  is  come  to  pay  the  bill. 
How  can  a  body  of  such  great  traditions  have  suffered  itself 
to  be  so  treated? 

We  say  nothing  about  the  policy  of  Ministers  before  the 
war,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  way  in  which  negotiations  were 
conducted,  or  about  the  question  whether  it  could  have 
been  averted  or  not  by  proper  firmness.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  opening  those  controversies,  though  it  will 
certainlv  come  before  long.  We  are  simply  dealing  with 
the  manner  in  which  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
has  been  minimised — ^with  deplorable  results. 

So  far  as  matters  Parliamentary  were  concerned,  everything 
had  now  been  done  that  could  be  done — short  of  forming  a 
Coalition — ^to  check  criticism.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  how  much  had  been  done  also  to  stifle  the  publication 
of  facts.     The  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  the  exclusion  of 
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the  public  from  many  Courts  sitting  under  that  authority, 
the  Censorship  of  the  Press,  were  all  necessary  to  prevent 
our  enemies  from  getting  information.  How  they  have 
been  used  so  as  to  overawe  necessary  criticism  and  to  vdth- 
hold  from  the  pubhc  that  which  it  was  right  for  them  to 
know,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  on  Munitions  last  December,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ministers 
themselves  became  uneasy,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  told  us,  at 
the  false  impressions  created  by  the  Press  in  their  anxiety 
to  publish  only  good  news,  and  that  they  repeatedly  com- 
plained that  people  did  not  realize  the  gravity  of  our  danger. 
Such  must  always  be  the  consequence  if  the  truth  is  made 
difficult  to  ascertain,  and  if  adverse  criticism  has  to  be 
uttered  in  an  atmosphere  of  penal  laws.  Why  Ministers 
did  not  themselves  correct  the  false  impression  created 
by  the  Press,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  themselves  stating 
a  few  of  the  facts,  has  not  been  explained.  It  could  have 
been  done  in  five  minutes. 

Still,  there  was  for  the  first  nine  months  or  so  of  the  war 
an  "  Opposition  in  being."  An  alternative  Government 
remained  still  not  merely  possible — for  such  a  thing  is 
always  a  possibility — but  a  very  real  weapon  in  reserve 
should  existing  Ministers  prove  unequal  to  their  task. 
Also  the  Opposition  could  criticize  with  some  effect  any 
mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  war,  though  sorely 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
intervene  and  instigate  its  commencement  without  that  full 
information  which  the  Cabinet  possessed  as  to  the  dangers 
to  be  foreseen,  and  the  precautions  to  be  adopted.  How- 
ever, there  they  were,  and  some  counterpoise  existed.  It  is 
curious  that  these  gentlemen  found  themselves  more  than 
once  obliged  to  point  out  that,  while  they  were  told  some 
things  and  apparently  in  some  degree  consulted,  they 
accepted  no  responsibility  for  what  might  be  done.  They 
were  not  made  fully  aware  of  all  the  circumstances.  They 
complained  of  not  having  received  information.     But  this 
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period  came  to  an  end.  By  the  middle  of  last  year,  blunder 
after  blunder  had  been  committed  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  administrative  activity.  The  Navy  had  sustained 
losses  by  land  and  sea  in  enterprises  v^'hich  ought  never 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  it.  The  Army  had  suffered 
heavily  for  want  of  necessary  warlike  supplies,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  had  been  so  misinformed  that  he  contradicted  the 
charge  point  blank.  All  had  been  hushed  up.  Diplo- 
macy had  completely  failed,  with  disastrous  consequences 
in  Turkey,  and  seemed  sure  to  fail,  as  it  has  since 
failed,  in  the  Balkans,  with  further  disastrous  conse- 
quences. And  every  kind  of  wild  extravagance  ran 
riot.  Many  things  were  wrong,  but  the  worst  troubles  of 
all  may  be  summarised  in  two  words.  Munitions  and  Dar- 
danelles. Everyone  had  been  reassured.  The  country 
had  been  told  there  was  no  shortage  of  munitions,  and  had 
been  led  to  expect  an  early  and  decisive  triumph  in  the 

Dardanelles,  whereas  the  facts  were Well,  the  facts 

were  what  has  now  been  partially,  but  only  partially,  dis- 
closed. We  had  there  been  led  smiling  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  had  been  saved  only  by  the  wonderful  conduct  of 
our  countrymen  at  the  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  almost  unprecedented  suffering.  It  is  all  coming  out 
now,  but  only  by  degrees.  And  we  already  were  in  sight  of 
spending  five  millions  a  day  on  the  war.  When  we  began 
it  was  only  one  million  a  day.  Somehow  or  other  there  is 
nothing  which  official  circles  appeared  to  dread  more  than 
publicity. 

We  need  not  be  uncharitable  enough  to  suppose  that  their 
motive  was  fear  of  being  found  out  and  consciousness  that 
there  was  plenty  to  find  out.  On  the  contrary.  A  less  un- 
charitable view  is  far  nearer  the  truth.  Those  among  the 
late  Liberal  Administration  who  kept  to  themselves  so  much, 
and  whose  incompetence  (including  his  own)  to  manage 
affairs  seems  in  the  eyes  of  most  men  to  have  been  now 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  not  the  smallest 
misgiving  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  their  own  conduct. 
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They  had  stumbled  into  a  fearful  war  which,  as  the  same 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  since  told  us,  not  a  single  member 
of  the   Cabinet   thought   to  be  even   a  possibility  a  few 
weeks  before  it  broke  out,  so  good  were  our  relations  with 
Germany.     This  mishap  has  not  in  the  least  disconcerted 
these  gentlemen.     We  are  now  told  that  it  had  been  really 
inevitable  all  along.     But  Ministers  do  not  turn  a  hair. 
They  are  as  cocksure  as  ever.     Apparently,  for  example,  it 
never   has   occurred   to   Mr.    Churchill   (now   honourably 
facing  the  enemy)  that  possibly  he  might  be  in  some  degree 
answerable  for  what  has  happened  in  the  Dardanelles  or 
elsewhere.     Quite    the    reverse.     How    triumphantly    he 
described  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure   the   glorious   scheme,   the   gamble,   which  had 
indeed  only  one  fault,  that  it  was  impossible  of  attainment 
by  the  methods  he  adopted !    How  artlessly  did  he  lay  blame 
for  naval  failure  on  Lord  Fisher,  and  for  military  failure  on 
Lord  Kitchener  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  on  his 
way  to  the  most  arduous   mission  on  which  an  English 
officer    has    been    engaged    for   generations!     There    was 
really  no  malice  in  this  ;  not  the  least.     Mr.  Churchill,  like 
the  rest,  had  been  so   saturated  by  the  fulsome  incense 
puffed  at  him  and  them  for  years  by  a  slavish  Press  and  a 
self-seeking  horde  of  acolytes  that  the  idea  of  his  making  a 
mistake  seemed  preposterous.     It  could  not  have  been  a 
faulty  design.     That  was  not  in  the  region  of  possibility, 
for  the  design  was  his  own.     It  must  have  been  faulty 
execution.     Self-love  will  play  us  curious  tricks  at  times, 
when  it  has  been  fanned  by  continuous  flattery.     And  so 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Churchill's  speech,  delivered  amid 
loud  cheers  a  couple  of  months  ago ;  so  with  Mr.  Asquith 
and  his  little  ring  of  confidants  in  last  May.     They  were 
in  face  of  most  grave  diplomatic,  naval  and  military  situa- 
tions caused  by  indecision  and  neglect  of  common  pre- 
cautions.    Exposure  would  inevitably  bring  them  down. 
It  is  believed,  probably  with  truth,  that  they  had  know- 
ledge of  an  intention  on  the  part    of  the  Opposition  to 
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bring  some  of  these  things  forward.  In  any  case,  a  good 
deal  would  come  out,  and  it  would  be  fatal  to  them.  What- 
ever happened  this  must  at  all  hazards  be  averted  in  the 
interests — of  the  nation  at  large.  They  were  really  per- 
suaded that  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  required 
that  they  should  continue  to  conduct  affairs.  The  ordinary 
course  would  have  been  to  resign,  and  let  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  his  friends  take  the  helm.  But  this  could  be  only 
after  a  debate  in  which  the  truth  must  unavoidably  come 
out.  That  was  serious  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of 
men  who  believed  concealment  to  be  the  better  policy. 
But  it  would  also  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  colleagues,  which  would  be  infinitely  more 
serious ;  they  being  obviously  the  only  men  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  "  What  possible  alternative  Government 
"  is  there  ?  "their  friends  ejaculated,  and  poured  ridicule  on 
every  name  that  might  be  suggested.  Yet  the  exposure  was 
at  hand,  and  the  facts  very  ugly.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  debate  did  not  take  place,  and 
that  the  country  was  not  then  informed  how  serious  things 
had  become.  But  instead  of  that  a  Coalition  was  formed. 
How  the  feat  was  accomplished  no  one  has  yet  revealed. 
But  this  much  is  certain.  Every  Minister  except  Sir 
Edward  Grey  was  asked  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Some 
half  of  the  Cabinet  found  themselves  out  in  the  cold,  and 
their  places  filled  by  Conservatives.  It  produced  its  effect. 
The  truth  about  Munitions  and  the  Dardanelles  was  for 
the  time  suppressed,  and  since  then  has  dribbled  out 
homoeopathically.  When  criticism  is  made  on  such 
subjects  in  Parliament,  one  of  the  newcomers  may  get 
up  to  answer  for  the  Government  and  can  snuff  out  inquiry 
by  saying  the  thing  happened  before  he  joined  the  Admin- 
istration. What  is  infinitely  more  important,  and  more 
deplorable  in  the  public  interest,  is  that  all  chance  of  timely 
or  instructive  criticism,  except  by  isolated  individual 
members,  has  wholly  disappeared.  There  is  no  chance  left 
of  insisting  upon  information.  When  the  two  Front 
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Benches  coalesced  the  party  Whips  and  the  party  Press  and 
the  party  organization  on  both  sides  also  coalesced. 

We  are  in  the  grip  of  a  few  men  who  command  all  organi- 
zations, and  those  who  are  not  in  the  Cabinet  and  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  available  to  check  Ministers  or 
call  them  to  account  are  almost  without  exception  silenced 
by  their  own  past.  Those  who  supported  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  letter  of  2nd  August  cannot  complain 
of  vacillating  and  unwise  diplomacy  that  preceded  the  war. 
Those  Ministers  who  were  talked  over  into  remaining  when 
war  broke  out,  having  taken  the  shilling,  could  be  and  were 
with  impunity  bundled  out  when  they  had  served  their  turn. 
And  now  the  two  Front  Benches  have  been  taken  into 
partnership.  The  Press  is  under  restraint.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  been  reduced  to  impotence  by  being 
deprived  of  information  and  of  the  control  of  its  own  time, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  skilfully  committed  to  a  general 
support  of  Ministers.  Every  day  fresh  proofs  are  given  of 
the  intolerable  consequences.  When  we  were  short  of 
men  and  of  munitions,  fresh  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth  were  undertaken.  There  are  expeditions  to  West 
Africa,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Dardanelles,  Suvla  Bay,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Salonica.  Except  the  first,  everyone  of  these  has 
been  started  with  an  insufficient  force.  The  chief  expe- 
dition of  all,  in  France  and  Flanders,  has  suffered  because 
of  the  drain  on  our  resources  due  to  these  side  shows.  And 
now,  after  nearly  eighteen  months  of  war,  we  are  to  have 
Conscription.  If  this  is  necessary  now  it  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  long  ago,  when  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  make  provision  with  care  and  method  for  keeping  in  their 
civil  occupations  all  those  whose  services  are  required,  not 
merely  for  conducting  the  war,  but  also  for  maintaining 
the  seafaring,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  industries  by 
which  alone  we  can  procure  what  we  need  for  national  sub- 
sistence. If,  instead  of  rhetorical  outbursts,  we  had  been 
told  early  in  the  fight,  by  those  who  alone  have  the  materials 
for  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  what  were  our  real 
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requirements,  and  what  sacrifices  were  really  needed, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  money  and  immense  numbers  of 
lives  would  have  been  saved. 

The  real  truth  is  that  there  never  ought  to  have  been 
a  Coalition  Government.  Is  it  too  late  to  repair  that 
error  ?  Is  it  too  late  to  displace  the  men  who  have  been 
worn  out  by  ten  years'  incessant  work,  ending  with  a  strain 
unprecedented  in  all  our  history  ?  If  it  be  really  true  that, 
notwithstanding  all,  Mr.  Asquith  is  the  best  man  to  be 
Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  be  Foreign  Sec- 
tary, then  let  us  all  support  them ;  for  this  is  no  time  to  make 
unnecessary  changes.  But  their  colleagues,  especially  the 
colleagues  who  from  patriotic  reasons  joined  them  last 
summer,  are  best  informed  upon  this  subject,  and  they  owe 
it  to  the  country  not  to  let  it  be  put  off  with  the  second  best. 
A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  them.  And  whatever 
happens  we  must  have  done  with  irresolution  and  pro- 
crastination, and  with  the  miserable  system  of  suppressing 
the  truth  which  can  only  lead  us  to  a  Fool's  Paradise. 
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"  'nr^HE  noble  lord  [North]  will,  as  usual,  probably, 
X  "  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me  and  my  friends  in 
"  this  business,  to  a  desire  of  getting  his  places.  Let  him 
"  enjoy  this  happy  and  original  idea.  If  I  deprived  him  of 
"  it,  I  should  take  away  most  of  his  wdt,  and  all  his  argument. 
"  But  I  had  rather  bear  the  brunt  of  all  his  wit,  and  indeed 
"  blows  much  heavier,  than  stand  answerable  to  God  for 
"  embracing  a  system  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  some 
"  of  the  very  best  and  fairest  of  His  works." 


(Burke,  Speech  on  American  Taxation 
Works,  1852.     Vol.  III.  p.  223.) 
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BEFORE  the  war  commenced,  more  than  two  years 
ago,  The  Candid  Quarterly  endeavoured  to  direct 
pubhc  attention  to  the  degrading  conditions  under  which 
party  pohtics  are  too  often  pursued  in  this  country. 
We  dwelt  upon  all  the  benumbing  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences, upon  the  sale  of  honours,  upon  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  hidden  mechanism  by  which  constituencies 
were  misinstructed  and  the  Press  controlled,  upon  the 
gradual  loss  of  independence  among  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Themes  of  that  kind  are  naturally  overshadowed  by  the 
terrible  anxieties  of  the  war,  and  we  would  gladly  leave 
them  untouched  until  the  welcome  advent  of  peace  shall 
enable  us  again  to  urge  their  treatment  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  social  and  political  reconstruction  which  must  follow 
upon  all  that  we  have  suffered.  But  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  at  once  on  this  class  of  subject  for  a  definite 
reason.  A  General  Election  cannot  be  far  distant.  Im- 
mense issues  will  be  involved.  It  is  not  one  Party  organisa- 
tion, but  two,  if  not  four,  organisations  that  have  combined 
in  the  recent  past.  They  will  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  put  the  British  nation  in  blinkers  and  drive  it 
along  the  road  that  their  officious  guides  think  proper. 
That  these  officious  guides  will  choose  the  road  that  they 
believe  to  be  best  for  the  public  interest  in  this  hour  of 
danger  may  readily  be  conceded.  They  do  not  intend  to 
lead  their  countrymen  astray  when  the  peril  is  upon  us. 
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But  they  have  made  a  terrible  mess  of  things  and  are  at 
their  wits'  ends  ;  the  well  of  their  wisdom,  shallow  at  best, 
is  now  drained  dry  ;  and  their  judgment,  always  crooked, 
is  still  more  perverted  now  by  anxiety  to  save  their  own 
skins.  Our  hope  of  safety  lies  in  the  fund  of  sterling 
common  sense  in  the  country  at  large.  But  on  one  condi- 
tion, namely,  that  we  have  men  and  not  marionettes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  men  who  will  think  for  themselves 
and  vote  or  speak  or  act  as  they  think  themselves,  not  as 
the  Machines  direct  them. 

We  ask  for  a  hearing  in  order  to  enforce  this  upon  our 
fellow  countrymen.  True,  they  are  proverbially  a  slow 
moving  people.  Not  slow-witted,  which  indeed  is  intrinsi- 
cally a  different  thing.  When  once  some  truth  has  made  it- 
self manifest  in  this  country,  fighting  its  way  through  all  the 
hindrances  which  here  as  elsewhere  beset  the  progress  of 
any  idea  which  is  new  as  well  as  true,  there  is  no  lack  of 
practical  wisdom  either  in  perceiving  how  it  applies  or  in 
discovering  the  appropriate  method  for  putting  it  to  full 
use.  But  we  all  move  very  slowly.  There  is  always 
plenty  to  think  about  besides  fresh  ideas.  Men  set  to 
work  at  the  business  in  hand  in  their  everyday  work  under 
existing  conditions,  and  are  content  with  them,  not  sus- 
pecting that  they  have  been  imperceptibly  changed,  until 
the  secret  revolution  makes  itself  apparent  in  some 
threatening  way.  It  was  to  the  people  of  England  that 
the  warning  was  addressed  long  ago,  "  the  price  of  freedom 
"  is  eternal  vigilance."  Yet  throughout  our  history  this 
lesson  which  ought  to  have  been  always  before  our  eyes 
has  been  persistently  disregarded.  Our  forefathers 
endured  the  Stuart  tyranny  till  it  forced  them  to  take  up 
arms.  It  was  the  dishonesty  of  James  II.  that  forced  them 
to  a  Revolution.  Corruption  and  interference  with  our 
liberties  led  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  did  not  procure 
that  result  till  we  had  come  within  an  ace  of  another 
Revolution.  Ever  since  then  we  have  been  slumbering  in 
the  complacent  belief  that  the  House  of  Commons,  not- 
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withstanding  the  constantly  increasing  vulgarity  which  has 
crept  into  its  deliberations,  and  notwithstanding  its  com- 
plete loss  of  dignity  and  public  respect,  still  remained  the 
real  repository  of  power  in  these  islands,  and  could  be 
trusted  to  control  policy  in  a  sense  according  with  the 
general  desire  of  the  people.  Neither  Parliament  nor  any 
other  institution  which  has  a  great  past  becomes  degraded 
in  an  instant.  The  process  is  gradual.  No  doubt  it  had 
been  going  forward  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  until  the 
Marconi  scandal  the  late  Government  was  able  to  carry 
on  with  an  appearance  of  credit.  Then  came  a  discovery. 
Ministers,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
been  speculating  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  a  class  of 
shares  which  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  every 
tradition  made  it  peculiarly  inadvisable  that  they  should 
touch.  Very  likely  these  gentlemen,  at  all  events  some  of 
them,  did  not  in  the  least  recognise,  because  it  was  not  in 
their  nature  to  do  so,  the  extreme  impropriety  of  what  had 
happened,  or  the  extreme  impropriety  of  making,  as  two 
of  them  did  make,  statements  in  Parliament  which  were 
certainly  wanting  in  the  frankness  that  every  member  owes 
to  the  country.  But  it  was  not  the  misguided  action  of 
Ministers  which  brought  dishonour  on  Parliament  or 
brought  to  light  the  hidden  danger.  What  alarmed  people 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  treated 
the  whole  incident.  A  Committee  investigated  it,  com- 
posed of  men  on  both  sides.  They  were  engaged  in  a 
judicial  enquiry.  From  beginning  to  end  the  thing  was  a 
farce,  which  revealed  with  startling  clearness  how  Members 
of  Parliament  would  vote  that  black  was  white  or  that 
white  was  black,  even  while  affecting  to  sit  as  judges  on  the 
honour  of  a  colleague  or  the  honour  of  Parliament.  It  stood 
revealed  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  no  longer  trust- 
worthy. From  that  time  the  Machine  could  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  dummies  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  anything  and  go  anywhere  and  any  length 
as  soon  as  the  Party  drum  could  be  heard  in  the  lobby. 
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Just  as  a  really  independent  Parliament  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  imaginable  influences  to  check  abuses 
and  to  prevent  foolhardy  enterprises,  so  a  servile  or 
corrupted  Parliament  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  public 
dangers.  Such  a  deformity  serves  two  evil  purposes. 
It  acts  as  a  whipping  boy,  or,  if  we  may  offer  a  choice 
of  metaphors,  as  a  lightning  conductor,  by  means  of 
which  a  Minister  may  shuffle  off  the  blame  he  has  him- 
self deserved.  And  it  sets  up  an  utterly  false  standard 
of  duty,  being  in  truth  itself  a  false  idol  which  exacts 
worship  where  no  worship  is  due,  and  thereby  leads  the 
hearts  of  its  devotees  far  away  from  the  right  course. 
For  it  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  please  the  Whips  or  the 
organisation  which  is  behind  them,  but  to  aim  at  what  is 
truly  best  for  the  nation  regardless  of  frowns  or  sneers. 
But  when  a  Minister  sees  that  he  can  make  things  easy  for 
himself  by  simply  pleasing  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be  pleased  by  vain  orations,  and 
influenced  by  salaries  and  titles  and  little  petty  offices, 
misfortune  is  sure  to  follow.  Each  is  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  other.  An  African  negro  in  primitive  times  took  great 
care  of  his  wooden  god  Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  expected 
himself  to  be  looked  after  in  return.  That,  somewhat 
more  refined  but  not  a  whit  more  respectable,  is  the 
relation  between  the  Minister  and  too  many  of  his  followers, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  suffers  itself  to  be  degraded. 
Both  are  interested  in  sticking  to  something,  on  the  one 
side  power,  on  the  other  side  seats  in  the  House.  The 
requisite  for  either  is  a  Parhamentary  Majority.  That  is 
their  god,  their  idol,  their  object  of  pursuit.  They  do 
not  realise  it,  from  habit.  They  would  not  knowingly 
wrong  their  country.  That  is  true  enough.  But  evil 
is  wrought  by  want  of  thought,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  been  too  busy  with  that  which  concerns  the  Tad- 
poles and  the  Tapers  to  think  adequately  of  what  con- 
cerns national  safety.  Of  all  false  creeds,  the  most  dangerous 
is    the    worship    of    a    Parhamentary    Majority.      What 
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has  brought  us  into  our  present  position  is  precisely 
this — ^the  concentration  of  all  political  effort  on  this  task 
of  procuring  and  maintaining  a  Parliamentary  Majority  in 
a  Parliament  largely  composed  of  weak  members,  together 
with  a  Foreign  Office  habituated  to  methods  of  secrecy. 
With  such  surroundings,  given  unwise  Ministers  in  control 
of  foreign  affairs,  who  think  it  legitimate  to  keep  informa- 
tion from  their  colleagues,  and  from  the  public,  the  result 
will  be,  has  been,  that  we  wake  up  one  fine  morning,  rub 
our  eyes,  and  find  that  we  are  immersed  in  a  great  calamity. 
When  men  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  In  the  hide- 
and-seek  of  domestic  politics,  with  the  conviction  that 
current  difficulties  can  be  settled  by  negotiations  for 
Parliamentary  support  among  members  who  will  accept 
phrases  in  place  of  facts,  and  will  tolerate  procrastination 
till  something  may  turn  up,  instead  of  prompt  decision  and 
plain  speech,  nothing  can  avert  disaster  except  a  fresh 
determination  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  truly 
informed  and  to  prescribe  the  national  policy  for  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  full  information.  That  is  the  very 
quality  which  has  been  absent  hitherto. 

We  have  been  half-ruined  already  by  what  may  be  called 
"  Parliamentary  Management."  A  good  deal  is  implied  in 
that  expression.  It  suggests  quite  a  large  field  of  sub- 
terranean activity,  in  channels  comparable  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  the  vast  underground  network  of  sewers  which 
lie  beneath  the  streets  of  London.  An  army  of  workers 
find  employment  in  the  dismal  bespattered  occupation. 
They  subsist  upon  the  sale  of  honours  and  upon  the 
contributions  which  are  collected  from  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  cause  (the  cause  being,  in  the  case  of 
Liberals,  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform),  or  from  rich 
men  who  have  been  provided  with  a  safe  seat.  And  their 
business  is  to  procure  candidates  who  will  be  subservient, 
rich  men  naturally  preferred,  and  to  puff  the  incomparable 
merits  of  the  Ministers  who  support  them,  or  who  have 
patronage  which  they  are  willing  to  bestow  in  accordance 
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with  their  wishes.  If  a  Member  of  Parliament  takes  a 
Hne  which  is  subversive  of  "  party  disciphne,"  this  is  the 
agency  through  which  things  are  made  unpleasant  for  him 
in  his  constituency.  But  the  subject  is  growing  familiar 
now,  since  the  famous  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Lord  Selborne's  motion  first  directed  attention  to  the 
Tariff  for  Peerages.  We  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
but  merely  to  remind  our  readers  of  what  we  have  already 
written.  When  Peace  comes  some  real  and  permanent 
remedy  must  be  provided.  We  are  at  war  now  and  have 
to  deal  only  with  the  present  emergency. 

It  is  really  urgent.  The  House  of  Commons  has  In  our 
time  of  need  showed  no  resource,  no  independence,  no 
helpfulness  either  in  checking  or  discovering  mistakes  or  in 
procuring  the  removal  of  incompetent  Ministers,  or  in 
restraining  extravagance,  or  in  insisting  upon  true  informa- 
tion being  supplied.  A  few  members,  not  always  very 
wise,  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  things  which  are 
amiss,  and  have  been  snubbed  for  their  pains.  The  only 
sign  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  displayed  when 
a  debate  of  great  importance  was  signalised  by  the  absence 
for  hours  of  every  single  Cabinet  Minister.  Then  the 
worm  turned.  It  was  a  want  of  personal  respect.  But 
the  transparent  unfitness  of  some  among  the  Ministry — we 
say  it  with  regret — and  the  costly  failures  both  of  policy  and 
of  execution,  and  the  fatal  delays  which  have  caused  so 
much  loss  of  life  and  treasure,  have  not  been  condemned 
by  that  House.  Yet  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  Kingdom 
where  there  is  any  effective  power  to  condemn.  And  the 
reason  is  that  the  independence  of  too  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  sapped  by  the  Party 
Machines,  with  the  Party  Press  well  under  control  and  tuned 
to  emit  melodious  paeans  of  praise  just  when  the  voice  of 
censure  ought  most  to  be  heard.  There  have  been  ex- 
ceptions. All  honour  to  them.  They  have  not  been 
sufficiently  numerous  or  influential. 

For  all  this  there  is  one  remedy  and  one  remedy  alone. 
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It  is  for  the  constituencies  to  take  action.  A  General 
Election  cannot  be  very  long  delayed;  but  it  may  be 
delayed  long  enough  to  ruin  the  country  in  the  interval  if 
steps  are  not  taken.  Let  those  electors  who  resent  the 
enslavement  of  Parliament,  no  matter  to  which  side  they 
happen  to  belong,  demand  of  their  members  that  true  and 
honest  information  shall  be  given  of  what  is  happening, 
that  incompetent  Ministers  shall  retire,  that  the  objects 
for  which  we  are  fighting  shall  be  stated,  not  in  vague 
rhetoric  but  in  definite  terms,  and  members  will  be  as 
responsive  to  their  demands  as  the  barometer  is  to  a  change 
of  weather.  And  when  the  General  Election  does  come 
let  the  constituencies  exact  two  pledges  above  all  others. 
First  that  the  candidate  shall  sincerely  state  his  own 
opinions,  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  promise  to  vote 
always  according  to  his  real  belief  of  what  is  in  the  public 
interest  if  he  is  returned  to  Parliament,  changing  his  former 
opinion  if  he  is  honestly  convinced  that  it  was  erroneous. 

In  that  way  we  may  get  members  who  will  respect 
themselves  and  be  respected  by  others.  It  is  not  much  to 
ask. 
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MONK'S  FREE  PARLIAMENT 


MONK  had  defired  the  Mayor  of  London  to  affemble 
the  Common  Council  (tho  the  Parliament  had 
diffolved  them)  and  in  defiance  to  their  Authority  attended 
on  them  at  Guildhal,  excufmg  himfelf  for  what,  he  faid, 
he  had  been  conftrained  to  do  in  the  City  by  Order  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  affuring  them  that  he  was  much 
troubled  for  that  rigorous  Work.  He  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  expofe  his  Perfon  to  all  Dangers  for  their  Service,  and 
that  he  had  not  forgot  the  kind  Letter  they  had  fent  him 
whilft  he  was  yet  in  the  North  :  That  he  was  then  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  them,  but  was  obliged  at  that  time  to 
conceal  it,  till  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  difcover  his 
Sentiments  with  better  advantage.  He  alfo  aquainted 
them  that  he  had  fent  a  Letter  to  the  Parliament,  that  they 
would  fill  up  the  Houfe,  and  put  an  end  to  their  fitting  by 
the  6th  of  Alay.  By  this  means  he  gave  fuch  Encourage- 
ment to  the  Cavalierifh  Party,  the  Rabble  of  them,  as  he 
paffed  by  from  Guildhal,  cried  out  for  a  Free  Parliament  ; 
and  perceiving  him  not  difpleafcd  with  their  Infolence,  they 
made  Bonfires  in  London  and  Weftminfter  for  roafting  the 
Rump. 


{Memoirs  'of   Edmund  Ludlow,    Esq. 
Vol.  II.  p!"840.) 
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FOREIGN  OFFICE   MEDDLINGS 
WITH  SEA  POWER,    1 907-191 5 


IT  is  desirable  that  the  tamperings  of  the  Foreign  Office 
with  the  Sea  Power  of  England  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  principal  of  them  are  therefore  here  set  forth. 
At  the  Hague  Conference  Sir  Edward  Grey's  instructions 
(dated  I2th  June,  1907)  to  the  British  delegates  were  : 

"  (i)  H.M.  Government  are  anxious  to  secure  the  adapta- 
"  tion  of  the  existing  machinery  ...  to  the  purposes  of 
"  an  International  Tribunal  of  Appeal  from  the  decision  of 
"  belligerent  Prize  Courts  affecting  neutrals." 

"  (2)  H.M.  Government  are  willing  to  abandon  the 
"  principle  of  contraband  of  war  altogether." 

"  (3)  H.M.  Government  would  be  glad  to  see  the  right 
"  of  search  limited  in  every  practicable  way." 

"  (4)  If  an  agreement  can  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
"  contraband,  H.M.  Government  would  be  willing  .  .  . 
"  that  it  should  also  extend  to  .  .  .  the  carriage  of  bel- 
"  ligerent  despatches  and  of  persons  in  the  naval  and  mili- 
"  tary  services  of  a  belligerent  in  cases  where  the  rendering 
"  of  such  services  by  the  neutral  was  not  of  such  a  kind  or 
"  so  great  in  extent  as  to  identify  the  neutral  with  the 
"  belligerent  forces  and  bring  her  within  the  definition  of 
"  warship." 

(5)  H.M.  Government  were  not  willing  to  exempt 
private  property  from  capture  at  sea  unless  "  the  nations 
"  generally  were  willing  to  diminish  their  armaments, 
"  naval  and  military."  But  if  the  nations  were  so  willing, 
H.M.  Government  were  apparently  willing  to  agree  to  the 
exemption. 

The   persons   who  were   instructed   thus   to   surrender 
belligerent  rights  at  the  Hague  in  1907  were  Sir  Edward 
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Fry,  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  Lord  Reay,  Sir  Henry  Howard, 
General  Sir  E.  R.  Elles,  Admiral  Ottley,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe, 
Mr.  Cecil  Hurst,  Colonel  H.  Yarde  Buller,  Commander 
Segrave,  R.N.,  and  Major  George  K.  Cockerill ;  while  at 
the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1909  they  were  Lord 
Desart,  Admiral  Slade,  Admiral  Ottley,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Hurst.  At  least  five  of  these  thirteen  persons 
(Admiral  Ottley,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  Mr.  Cecil  Hurst,  Lord 
Desart  and  Admiral  Slade)  are  believed  to  be  still  connected 
with  the  Foreign  Office  and  advisers  therein.  However 
that  may  be  as  to  the  others,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  has  now,  as 
Sir  John  Simon  tells  us,  become  its  "  principal  permanent 
servant,"  and  Mr.  Pfurst  is  one  of  its  "  legal  advisers." 
It  is  inevitable  that  their  present  advices  should  be  coloured 
and  influenced  by  their  doings  at  the  Hague  and  the  London 
Conference,  and  by  a  desire  to  retain  some  shreds  of  what 
they  then  did — a  desire  which  is  certainly  still  shared  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  International  Prize  Court  scheme  was  defeated  by 
the  defeat  in  the  Lords  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  in  191 1, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  a  popular  agitation  to  which  the 
Lords'  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  certainly  due. 

Since  then  actual  war  has  broken  out.  More  attention 
was  given  to  the  surrenders  of  Maritime  rights  attempted 
and  thought  to  have  been  achieved.  The  Navy  claimed 
release  from  the  trammels  imposed  on  it  and  freedom  to 
do  its  duty.  Upon  this  there  was  issued  the  Order  in 
Council  of  nth  March,  191 5,  resuming — though  with  many 
qualifications  and  loopholes  of  escape — English  maritime 
rights  and  restoring  freedom  to  the  Fleet. 

But  subsequently  to  that  Order  the  Foreign  Office, 
through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  in  memoranda 
to  which  his  name  is  not  attached  but  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  has  steadily  engaged  in  attempts  either  com- 
pletely to  nullify  the  Order  in  Council,  or  to  render  it  nuga- 
tory, or  else  to  attach  to  the  exercise  of  our  maritime  rights 
such'  onerous  conditions  of  payment  for  their  exercise 
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as  would  be  likely  to  render  them  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage  to  the  State. 

The  following  are  some  of  these  attempts  : 
(i)  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  23rd  July,  1915,  declared  that 
where  goods  are  proved  to  be  of  enemy  ownership  "  with- 
"  out  proof  that  they  are  also  of  enemy  origin  or  enemy 
"  destination,"  then  "  we  are  not  in  practice  detaining  the 
"  goods  " — which  amounts  to  a  release  of  the  liability  of 
these  goods  to  detention  affirmed  by  the  Order  in  Council 
of  nth  March.  Enemy  goods  apparently  are  not  even  to 
be  detained,  much  less  confiscated.  They  are  apparently 
to  be  kept  till  the  end  of  the  war  and  then  restored  to  the 
enemy. 

(2)  The  Foreign  Office  memorandum  dated  17th  June, 
191 5,  published  in  the  Morning  Post  of  25th  June,  states 
that  as  regards  cotton  (not  then  declared  contraband  of 
war),  although  the  British  Government  stopped  and  detained 
it,  they  did  not  confiscate  it,  but  paid  for  it  ("  sums  con- 
"  siderably  in  excess  of  the  amounts  realised  by  the  sale 
"  of  the  goods  ")  to  its  alleged  American  owners,  and  then 
found  that  the  cotton  was  "  claimed  by  Swedish  and  Dutch 
"  firms."  The  amounts  thus  paid  are  stated  in  the 
memorandum  to  be  "  exceeding  ^^450,000." 

(3)  H.M.  Government  had  further  given  "  an  under- 
"  taking  "  that  "  United  States  citizens  who  may  desire  to 
"  import  goods  of  German  origin  via  a  neutral  port  " 
might  "  produce  proof  of  payment  " — to  whom  or  for  what 
not  being  stated — whereupon  H.M.  Government  "  gave  an 
"  undertaking  that  the  goods  should  not  be  interfered  with 


"  in  transit." 


(4)  H.M.  Government  also  in  April  and  May,  191 5,  gave 
"  undertakings  not  to  interfere  during  transit  with  certain 
"  cargoes  of  dye-stuffs,  potash  and  German  beet-seed." 

(5)  Since  then  it  has  been  announced  (in  the  Times  of 
27th  September,  191 5),  by  a  despatch  from  Washington, 
that  "  There  is  much  satisfaction  in  official  circles  that  we 
"  have  at  last  seen  our  way  to  allow  certain  classes  of  German 
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"  exports  to  reach  the  United  States.  The  goods  affected 
"  comprise  those  ordered  and  paid  for,  or  ordered  for  pay- 
"  ment  on  deHvery,  before  March  i,  191 5.  They  are  of 
"  various  kinds,  from  toys  to  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  and 
"  are  valued  at  over  ^30,000,000."  It  seems  probable  that 
this  should  be,  not  ^30,000,000  but  ^3,000,000.  That, 
however,  is  still  a  vast  sum. 

(6)  A  Foreign  Office  notice  was  issued  on  21st  August, 
191 5,  that  as  to  cotton,  "  H.M.  Government  contemplate 

the  initiation  of  measures  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  any 
abnormal  depression  which  might  temporarily  disturb 
market  conditions."  This  in  effect  is  a  half-promise  to 
make  up,  partly  or  wholly,  any  fall  in  the  market  price  of 
cotton  due  to  the  War  and  the  Order  in  Council :  a  tre- 
mendous commitment  which  might  lead,  if  fully  acted  up 
to,  to  an  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions. 

(7)  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  despatch  of  31st  July,  191 5, 
after  asserting  the  true  doctrine  that  decisions  touching 
capture,  detention  and  confiscation  are  matters  for  decision 
by  the  Prize  Court  "  according  to  the  course  of  Admiralty 
"  and  the  Law  of  Nations,"  nevertheless  adds  that  the 
Prize  Court's  decisions  may  be  reopened  and  "  be  subjected 
"  to  review  by  an  international  tribunal."  He  reminds  the 
American  Ambassador  that  "  the  same  principle  was 
"  accepted  both  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
"  H.M.  Government  in  1907  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
"  posed  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court." 
He  therefore  distinctly  suggests  the  revival,  after  its  rejec- 
tion by  Parliament,  either  of  The  Hague  International  Prize 
Court  or  of  something  similar ;  and  therewith  the  submission 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  of  the  King 
in  Council  to  revision  or  reversal  by  some  other  external 
foreign  tribunal. 

(8)  Finally,  in  his  letter  in  the  Morning  Post  of  21st 
August,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said,  "  Freedom  of  the  sea  may 
"  be  a  very  reasonable  subject  for  discussion,  definition 
"  and  agreement  between  nations  after  this  war."     This 
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statement  was  made  in  reply  to  the  claim  for  freedom  of 
the  seas  as  against  England,  made  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor on  the  preceding  19th  August.  What  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  means  in  a  German  mouth  has  since  been 
explained  by  Baron  von  Richthofen,  an  ex-diplomatist  and 
member  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Diet.     He  says  : 

"  The  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  corresponds 
"  to  the  principle  of  international  law  that  the  sea — apart 
"  from  coastal  waters — belongs  to  nobody,  and  is  therefore 
"  open  to  everybody.  ...  It  would  naturally  be  a  fulfil- 
"  ment  of  the  international  legal  ideal  if  one  could  succeed 
"  in  withdrawing  private  property,  and  therefore  private 
"  merchant  vessels,  from  the  effects  of  war,  and  to  make 
"  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  seafarer  and  the  non- 
"  belligerent  nation  a  reality." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  well  knows  that  it  means  at  least  this, 
although  probably  also  much  more.  Nevertheless  he  avows 
himself  ready  to  discuss  it. 

Thus  it  seems  that  after  passing  the  Order  in  Council 
of  nth  March  to  "  prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from 
"  reaching  or  leaving  Germany,"  and  so  to  stop  all 
German  commerce,  the  Foreign  Office  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  are  in  every  direction  either  withdrawing  the  stoppage 
or  undertaking  only  to  continue  it  upon  terms  of  payments 
by  England  so  enormous  as  may  deprive  it  of  all  value. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  diplomacy 
has  failed  throughout.  It  failed  to  avoid  the  War  even 
at  the  last  moment  when,  had  he  but  declared  either  that 
England  would  or  would  not  fight,  either  declaration  would 
have  prevented  the  War  ;  it  failed  and  blundered  inexcus- 
ably in  avowing  that  the  attempt  on  the  Dardanelles  was 
made  in  order  to  give  Constantinople  to  Russia — an  avowal 
which  necessarily  alienated  from  us  Rumania  and  Bulgaria, 
both  of  whom  feared  that  that  would  make  them  no  more 
than  Russian  provinces  ;  it  has  failed  egregiously  in 
Bulgaria,  which  might  and  should  have  been  won  to  our 
side  ;  it  has  failed  worst  of  all  in  Greece. 
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The  moment  has  surely  arrived  when  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  his  Foreign  Office  must  be  checked ;  when  the 
disHke  felt  by  that  Office  and  its  chief  to  the  assertion  of 
English  Sea  Power  must  be  renounced  and  any  continuance 
of  the  long-continued  attempts  either  to  surrender  it  or 
to  render  it  nugatory  be  sternly  forbidden  ;  when  all  those 
who  were  the  instruments  of  the  surrenders  at  the  Hague 
and  the  London  Conferences  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
Foreign  Office  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  either  be  called  upon 
to  adopt  a  policy  in  conformity  with  all  the  old  traditions 
and  the  present  ineluctable  needs  of  the  country,  or  else 
to  depart  himself  with  the  subordinates  whom  he  has  made 
his  instruments  in  a  contrary  policy. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  opposed  to  that 
Sea  Power  on  which  and  on  which  alone  England  must  rely. 
All  its  acts  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  most  especially  its 
most  recent  acts,  show  that  quite  plainly.  Were  that 
Office  animated  by  a  wholly  German  spirit  and  determined 
on  the  ruin  of  England  it  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 

It  has  now  become  a  question  between  the  Office  and 
the  country — a  most  vital  and  urgent  question. 

Either  the  Foreign  Office  must  be  purged  and  be  forced 
to  work  honestly  for  our  Sea  Power — or  England  must 
meet  disaster. 
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The  Law,  the  Agreements,  Enemy  Property. 

A  NOTABLE  thing  has  happened. 
Our  ineffable  Foreign  Office  has  come  forth  from  the 
caverns  of  secrecy  in  which  it  works  and  has  explained 
itself.*  It  explains  that  it  has  abandoned  the  sublime 
heights  of  Diplomacy  for  the  Tricks  of  Trade,  has  left  Notes 
and  Protocols  for  Charter  Parties,  Bills  of  Lading,  and 
Shipping  Combines,  has  abandoned  Statesmanship  for  Ship- 
broking,  and  the  Law  of  Nations  for  the  clauses  of  Coal 
bunkering.  Thus  it  seeks  to  console  us  for  the  paralysis 
of  the  Fleet  still  maintained,  and  to  persuade  us  that  it  is 
not  in  fact  any  longer  an  instrument  of  the  Peace  in  War 
Party,  but  is  full  of  stern  resolution  to  end  the  war  by  the 
use  of  Sea  Power.  The  Fleet,  indeed,  is  still  not  to  be 
relieved  from  its  trammels  and  enemy  property  is  still  not 
to  be  brought  before  the  Prize  Court  and  its  condemnation 
claimed,  nor  is  it  even  to  be  so  much  as  detained ;  but  other 
things  are  to  be  detained,  especially  neutral  property  found 
in  neutral  ships ;  and  all  the  rest  is  to  be  provided  for  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  Agreements.  The  Office  will  still  not 
revert  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  will  try  to  dodge  it.  It 
still  will  not  free  the  Fleet,  but  will  try  to  persuade  foreign 
traders  to  render  the  Action  of  the  Fleet  unnecessary. 

*  Misc.   No.    2.     1916.     Parliamentary    Paper,   Cd.   8145.     Price    id. 
Published  5th  Jan.  1916. 
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The  explanation  and  the  proposed  action  are,  unfortu- 
nately, altogether  insufficient  to  replace  that  plain  reversion 
to  the  Law  and  to  the  traditional  practice  of  the  Sea 
whereby  England  has  previously  been  made  safe.  The  new 
contrivances  and  adroit  schemes  whereby  the  Foreign  Office 
has  already  begun,  and  proposes  in  future  to  continue,  a 
system  of  Trade  Agreements  with  Foreign  Powers  must 
be  ineffective.  For  when  it  comes  to  things  of  this  sort, 
in  which  the  foreign  trader  is  himself  deeply  interested, 
the  Office  will  never  be  so  adroit  as  the  Trader  and  is 
certain  to  be  by  him  constantly  defeated. 

The  Foreign  Office  recognizes  at  least  the  confusion 
and  the  failure  of  the  interminable  series  of  Orders  in 
Council,  Proclamations,  Memoranda,  Notes,  and  Answers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  have  hitherto  represented 
its  attitude  and  its  action.  Especially  it  now  recognizes 
the  defects  in  that  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  191 5, 
which  represented  His  Majesty  as  having  "  decided  to 
"  adopt  further  measures  in  order  to  prevent  commodities 
"  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany."  The 
further  measures  contained  in  the  Order  are  now  recog- 
nized to  be  insufficient.  They  are  to  be  replaced  by 
further  "  further  measures  "  of  a  wholly  different  kind, 
which  are  complacently  set  forth  in  the  White  Paper 
issued  on  the  5th  January,  191 6. 

For  aught  that  it  tells,  the  White  Paper  might  have 
been  written  by  one  who  has  accidentally  learned  that 
there  is  supposed  to  be  such  a  thing  as  the  Law  of  Nations 
applicable  to  Sea  Warfare,  and  who  gives  his  own  apprentice 
notion  of  what  he  imagines  it  to  be,  and  what  he  supposes 
to  be  the  Rights  which  may  be  exercised  in  accordance 
with  it.  That  having  been  lightly  dismissed,  the  writer 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Paper  with  an  account 
of  the  devices  whereby  it  is  hoped  and  apparently  believed 
that,  in  or  outside  the  Law,  with  or  without  it,  a  felicitous 
new  system  has  been  contrived  whereby  newly  invented 
difficulties  may  be  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire 
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to  trade  with  Germany,  so  that  they  may  be  tempted  or 
deterred  from  so  doing.  The  explanation,  the  devices, 
the  probabiHty  of  their  success,  and  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  the  Office  of  their  having  any  success  at  all  are 
worth  examination. 

The  "  Statement  of  the  Measures  adopted  to  Intercept 
"  the  Sea-borne  Commerce  of  Germany,"  as  the  new  Docu- 
ment is  called,  is  faithful  to  Foreign  Office  traditions  in  one 
respect — it  has  no  date  whatever  and  no  signature  whatever. 
For  aught  that  it  shows,  it  might  have  been  written  by 
Alexander  the  Great  on  the  morrow  of  his  debauch  at 
Persepolis.  In  whose  masterly  brain  it  was  conceived 
and  at  what  moment  it  issued  from  that  brain  as  fully 
armed  as  Minerva  when  she  relieved  Jove  of  his  headache, 
we  are  not  told  ;  but  it  is  in  many  respects  more  slovenly, 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  than  even  an  ordinary  Foreign 
Office  Document,  and  is  also  of  so  novel  a  character  in 
its  devices,  that  it  is  a  very  singular  document. 

The  Statement  begins  by  a  description  of  what  it  calls 
"  Belligerent  Rights  at  sea."     We  are  told  that  the 

"  Means  by  which  a  Belligerent  possessing  a  Fleet  has 
"  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  war  interfered  [mark  the 
"  apologetic  word  '  interfered  ']  with  the  commerce  of  his 
"  enemy  are  three  : 

"  I.  The  capture  of  contraband  on  [meaning  "in"]  neutral 
"  ships. 

"  2.  The  capture  of  enemy  property  at  Sea. 

"  3.  A  Blockade  by  which  all  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
"  enemy  is  cut  off." 

As  to  Contraband  of  War,  we  are  once  more  explicitly 
reminded  of  that  folly  of  the  Foreign  Office  which 
consisted  in  the  adoption  by  Order  in  Council  of  the 
Declaration  of  London,  now  acknowledged  and  then 
known  to  have  no  existence  and  to  be  binding  on  no 
nation  whatever.  But  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  fact 
that  the  nullity  of  this  Declaration  has  since  been 
recognized  even  by  those  who  ordered  its  adoption  and 
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endeavoured  to  impose  it  upon  our  Prize  Courts;  nor  is 
any  hint  given  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  for  any  belHgerent 
Government  to  decide  what  is  or  what  is  not  contraband 
but  only  for  the  Admiralty  Court,  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ship,  the  voyage, 
and  the  goods  which  make  this  contraband  at  one  moment 
and  that  at  another. 

Touching  the  Capture  of  Enemy  Property  at  Sea,  the 
Statement  begins  by  a  flat  refusal  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  just  as  null  and  void  as 
the  Declaration  of  London  is  now  avowed  to  be  ;  and 
thus  carefully  prepares  another  catastrophe  for  the 
Office  :— 

"  The  second  of  these  powers  [that  is,  the  power  to 
capture  enemy  property  at  sea]  has  been  cut  down 
since  the  Napoleonic  Wars  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
1856,  under  which  enemy  goods  on  [meaning  *' in  "]  a 
neutral  ship  with  the  exception  of  Contraband  of  War 
were  exempted  from  capture."  Let  us  look  at  this  for  a 
moment.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  did,  that  Document  has  never  become  and  is  not  now 
any  part  of  that  Law  of  Nations  which  derives  its  authority 
from  the  common  consent  thereto  of  all  nations,  or  at 
least  of  all  maritime  nations.  For  the  United  States  of 
America  has  never  to  this  day  acceded  to  the  Declaration, 
and,  they  being  one  of  the  principal  maritime  nations, 
their  failure  to  accede  deprives  the  Declaration  of  all 
authority  in  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  which  is  not  mended 
by  the  accession  to  it  of  many  States  of  no  maritime 
importance.  Yet  even  if  it  were  part  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  we  must  consider  what  it  is.  It  declares  that 
the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy  goods  except  Contraband  of 
War,  which  is  not — although  the  author  of  this  Statement 
appears  to  think  it  is — ^precisely  the  same  thing  as  declaring 
them  exempt  from  capture.     For  it  is  more  than  that. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  point  in  the  Declaration :  there  are 
four  others.     These  are  its  words  : — 
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"  I .  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished  ; 

"2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  merchandise  with 
"  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war  ; 

"3.  Neutral  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
"  band  of  war,  is  not  capturable  under  the  enemy's  flag  ; 

"  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  effective 
"  — that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suflicient  really  to 
"  forbid  access  to  the  enemy  coast," 

(5)  But  there  is  also  a  fifth  article  (as  binding  as  any  one 
of  the  other  four)  embodied  in  the  Protocol  signed  together 
with  the  Declaration  on  i6th  April,  1856,  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries who  agreed  to  it.     This  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Recognizing  that  it  is  of  interest  to  maintain  the 
"  hidivisibility  of  the  four  principles  mentioned  in  the 
"  Declaration  signed  this  day,  the  Plenipotentiaries  agree 
"  that  the  Powers  which  have  signed  it  or  which  shall  have 
"  acceded  to  it  cannot  enter  in  future,  with  regard  to  the 
"  applicationof  the  Law  of  Neutrals  in  time  of  war,  into  any 
"  arrangement  which  does  not  rest  at  the  same  time  upon 
"  all  four  principles  the  objects  of  the  said  Declaration."* 

And  finally  the  Declaration  itself  declares  as  a  sixth  con- 
dition that 

(6)  "  The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  will  not  be 
'■  obligatory  except  between  the  Powers  who  have  or  who 
"  shall  have  acceded  to  it." 

So  that  it  is  not  binding  either  between  the  United 
States  and  England  or  between  the  United  States  and  any 
one  of  the  present  belligerent  Powers.  That  alone  puts 
it  out  of  the  argument,  out  of  the  court,  and,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  out  of  the  War.  But  even 
that  is  not  all. 

Strictly  speaking.  Privateering  is  not  and  does  not 
remain  abolished.  It  never  was  and  is  not  now  abolished 
for  the  non-acceding  United  States  nor  for  any  of  the 
acceding  States  when  at  war  with  them.     Nor  is  it  for 

*  State  Papers,  1856,  p.  157. 
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the  present  belligerents  :  for  all,  or  almost  all,  the  Powers 
in  this  War  have  in  fact  re-established  Privateering  by  giving 
commissions  to  private  ships  to  perform  acts  of  war.  More- 
over, the  English  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1 91 5, 
repudiates  the  Principle  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy 
merchandise  ;  for  it  uncovers  it.  It  orders  (by  Articles  3 
and  4)  that  enemy  merchandise,  although  under  a  neutral 
flag,  may  be  brought  into  a  British  port  and  the  ship 
required  to  discharge  that  merchandise  and  submit  it  to 
the  adjudication  of  the  Court.  Consequently — according 
to  the  condition  agreed  upon  in  the  Protocol  of  i6th  April 
1856 — Great  Britain  has  in  fact,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Declaration  by  her  Order  in 
Council  of  nth  March,  1915.  For  she  has  in  fact  divided 
the  indivisible  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  which  does 
not  rest  at  the  same  time  upon  all  the  four  Principles  the 
objects  of  the  said  Declaration.  The  "  Arrangement  "  of 
the  Order  of  nth  March,  strictly  speaking,  rests  upon 
none  of  the  four  Principles  ;  it  certainly  does  not  rest  at 
the  same  time  upon  all  four  of  them,  being  directly  con- 
trary to  at  least  two  of  them.  Wherefore,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  is  as  completely  nullified,  destroyed,  and 
non-existent  as  the  Declaration  of  London  itself.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  is  this  :  that  whereas 
even  the  Foreign  Office  has  now  discovered  that  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  null  and  void  and  of  no  binding 
force  upon  any  nation,  it  has  not  yet  discovered  that  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  It  will,  of  course,  do  so  in  time. 
But  it  has  not  yet  done  so. 


Enemy  Property 

THE  Statement  proceeds  to  say  as  to  the  capture  of 
enemy  property,  "  This  particular  method  of  injuring 
"  the  enemy  may  therefore,  for  the  moment,  be  disregarded." 
All  that  means  is  that  the  Foreign  Office  desires  to  disregard 
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it,  and  is  determined  to  disregard  it  so  long  as  it  is  allowed 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no  enemy  property 
capturable  on  the  Seas — there  is  much  ;  and  the  Foreign 
Office  knows  there  is  much.  It  is  not,  either,  that  the  enemy 
property  would  not  be  condemned  were  it  submitted  to 
the  Prize  Court ;  for,  in  fact,  much  of  it  has  already  been 
there  condemned.  It  is  only  that  the  Foreign  Office  is 
determined  that  no  enemy  property  shall  be  condemned  if 
the  Office  can  help  it. 

The  Foreign  Office — through  its  latest  and  most  unex- 
pected proselyte.  Lord  Robert  Cecil — has  argued,  in  spite 
of  the  specific  terms  of  Article  4  of  its  own  Order  in 
Council  of  nth  March,  191 5  (which  empowers  the  proper 
Officer  of  the  Crown  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  enemy  property),  that  there  is  no  power 
to  make  any  application  for  the  condemnation  of  enemy 
property  ;  but  to  that  argument  it  has  been  unable  to 
stand,  and  it  neither  can  nor  does  now  pretend  that  the 
Government  is  not  at  liberty  to  apply  for  the  condemnation 
of  enemy  goods  captured  at  sea.  Moreover,  the  Govern- 
ment has  in  fact  many  times  so  applied  ;  and  has  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  not  for  any  of  these  reasons  that  the  Office 
desires  that  this  particular  method  of  injuring  the  enemy 
should  be  "  disregarded."  It  is  for  some  occult  and  in- 
comprehensible reason  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the 
Foreign  Office  have  determined  that  the  Fleet  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  exercise  this  belligerent  right,  or  in  this 
particular  and  most  effectual  way  to  "  interfere "  with 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy.  That  the  Fleet  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  this  is  avowed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself, 
by  his  declaration  to  the  United  States  in  his  Note  of  23rd 
July  that :  "  We  are  not  detaining  goods  on  the  sole 
"  ground  that  they  are  property  of  an  enemy."  It  is 
not  because  "  we  "  of  the  Foreign  Office  cannot  uncover 
such  goods  from  the  cover  of  the  neutral  flag — ^for  that 
the  Office  has  in  fact  done ;  it  is  not  because  "  we 
"  the  Government  "  have  no  power  to  call  for  their]^condem- 
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nation  hy  the  Prize  Court  ;  it  is  not  because  there  are  no 
such  goods  ;  it  is  because  "  we  "  of  the  Foreign  Office 
are  determined  that  whatever  else  may  be  seized,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  and  condemned,  enemy  goods  at 
least  shall  be  immune  and  shall  neither  be  condemned 
nor  submitted  to  the  Court,  nor  even  detained  at  all. 
It  is  because  of  that,  and  not  because  of  any  weakness 
in  the  case,  that  the  Foreign  Office  desires  that  this,  the 
most  effectual  means  of  distressing  the  enemy,  shall 
"  be  disregarded." 

Suppose  the  Foreign  Office,  instead  of  thus  coercing 
the  Admiralty — ^which  all  too  tamely  accepts  the  coercion 
— to  throttle  the  Fleet  in  its  powers  of  capture,  were 
really  to  carry  out  this  Order  of  nth  March,  191 5, 
and  were  not  only  to  detain  but  were  to  apply  for  the 
condemnation  of  enemy  property  captured  at  sea.  Then 
indeed  the  most  effectual  conceivable  means  would  be 
taken  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Order  to  "  prevent 
"  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving 
"  Germany."  For  the  effect  of  that  would  be  this  : 
Neutrals  intending  to  ship  commodities  to  Germany, 
or  to  receive  them  from  Germany  by  sea,  being  well 
aware  of  the  all  but  complete  certainty  of  the  shipment 
being  intercepted  by  our  cruisers  and  brought  in  for 
judgment  to  the  Prize  Court,  would  take  good  care  to 
secure  themselves  against  any  risk  of  loss  to  themselves 
whether  because  the  shipment  might  be  held  to  be  in 
breach  of  a  blockade  or  contraband  of  war,  or  because 
it  might  be  held  to  be  enemy  property.  In  all  such 
shipments,  whether  to  or  from  Germany,  the  Neutral 
would  therefore  take  care  to  have  either  the  money  or 
the  goods  in  his  hand  before  he  adventured.  If  he  were 
shipping  contraband,  whether  absolute  or  conditional,  to 
Germany  he  w^ould  require,  before  his  goods  left  his  port, 
to  be  paid  for  them ;  and  that  would  make  the  goods  enemy 
property  on  the  seas.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were 
getting  shipments  from  Germany,  so  also  he  would  require 
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that  the  goods  should  be  actually  in  his  possession  before  he 
paid  for  them  ;  and  that  also  would  leave  the  goods  enemy 
property  so  long  as  they  were  on  the  high  seas.  In  both  cases, 
therefore,  the  goods  would  be  enemy  property  so  long  as 
they  were  on  the  sea  ;  and  so  long  as  they  were  on  the  sea 
they  would  be  liable  to  capture  by  our  cruisers,  liable  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Prize  Court,   and  certain,   on  application 
by   the  proper   officer   of  the   Crown,   to   be   condemned 
as    enemy   property.     Consequently   it    is    not   the   truth 
that  the  particular  method  of  injuring  the  enemy  by  order- 
ing and  condemning  enemy  property  "  may  be  disregarded," 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  manifest  truth  that  this  is  the 
most  effectual  method  of  injuring  the  enemy  still  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  includes  and  concludes  most  of 
the  nice  questions  which  otherwise  arise  as  to  whether  such 
and  such  goods  are  or  are  not  contraband,  or  shipped  in 
breach    of  a    blockade.     It    is,    therefore,    not    the    most 
negligible  method  of  injuring  the  enemy,   but  the  least 
negligible    and    the    most    important    that    the    Foreign 
Office   has    constantly   claimed,    and   that   the   author   of 
this    statement    still   claims,    may    be    "  disregarded "    as 
though  it  did  not  exist  or  could  not  be  put  into  practice. 
What  the  reason  may  be  for  setting  aside  this,  the  best 
of  all  means  of  injuring  the  enemy,  we  have  still  to  learn 
or  to  surmise. 

As  to  the  blockade,  although  it  does  not  keep  a  constant 
line  of  ships  close  off  the  enemy  ports — which,  by  the  way, 
no  blockade  ever  yet  did — and  although  its  action  takes  its 
effect  not  in  sight,  say,  of  Cuxhaven,  but  so  far  away 
perhaps  as  Iceland  or  the  Orkneys,  it  is  yet  an  effectual 
force  to  forbid  ships  from  access  to  Cuxhaven  or  any 
entrance  of  the  Elbe.  It  does  in  fact  prevent  them  from 
so  doing.  The  ships  that  are  there  to  enforce  it  do  block 
up  the  Elbe.  They  detain  and  take  in  to  Kirkwall  great 
numbers  of  vessels  on  suspicion  either  of  breach  of  the 
Order  in  Council  or  of  being  laden  with  Contraband. 
Most    of  them   are   indeed   released   without   submission 
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to  the  Prize  Court.  But  that  is  no  fault  of  the  blockading 
ships.  They  do  block  up  the  enemy  ports.  They  are 
effectual.  Yet  blockade  and  capture  of  contraband  are 
secondary  and  ancillary  rights  of  war.  They  have  their 
importance  indeed  ;  but  in  this  war,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  principal  and  most  effectual  of  the  rights 
of  war  at  sea  is  that  of  the  ca-pture  of  enemy  -property.  It  is 
this  right  which  the  Foreign  Office  would  have  us  disregard. 
It  is  this  right  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  up  to  this 
day  prevented  from  being  exercised.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
this  right,  the  most  effectual  of  all,  which  must  be  asserted 
and  exercised  if  we  are  really  to  put  stress  upon  the  enemy 
by  cutting  off  enemy  commerce. 


Agreements. 

THIS  Statement,  however,  ingenuously  avows  that,  so 
far  from  standing  upon  ancient  ways  and  relying  on  the 
hitherto  established  practice  of  war  at  sea,  the  Foreign 
Office  has  now  entered  upon  new  paths  and  sought  new 
inventions.     They  are  new  indeed. 

Before  entering  upon  them  we  may  note  the  reason  given 
for  the  abandonment  of  that  intention  which  His  Majesty 
was  made  to  declare  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March, 
191 5,  "  to  prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from  leaving 
"  or  reaching  Germany."  For  in  principle  it  is  abandoned. 
In  practice  large  exceptions  are  made.  The  statement 
avows  that  "  the  Allied  Governments  have  undertaken 
"  not  to  interfere  in  such  cases  [i.e.  certain  cases  specified] 
"  with  goods  the  total  value  of  which  is  approximately 
"j^3, 000,000."  The  reason  for  allowing  these  commodities 
to  leave  Germany  contrary  to  the  Order  in  Council  is 
interesting.     It  is  thus  stated  : — 


"  The  object  of  the  policy  being  to  injure  the  enemy,  the 
"  Allied   Governments   have   in    certain   cases    permitted 
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"  the  export  of  goods  which  had  been  ordered  before  the  ist 
"  March,  and  had  been  either  paid  for  prior  to  that  date  or 
"  ordered  before  that  date  on  terms  which  rendered  the 
"  Neutral  purchaser  Hable  to  pay  whether  the  goods 
"  reached  him  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  no 
"  harm  would  be  done  to  the  enemy  or  pressure  put  upon 
"  him  by  not  allowing  the  goods  to  pass.  On  the  contrary,  he 
"  would,  if  that  were  done,  both  receive  his  price  and  retain 
"  the  goods  and  their  possible  use."     (Statement,  p.  4.) 

Let  us  pause  here  to  admire  the  confiding  Neutral  who 
has  either  paid  or  rendered  himself  liable  to  pay  for  goods 
"  whether  the  goods  reached  him  or  not  "  ;  for  he  is  a 
person  new  to  all  experience.  But  that  by  the  way.  To 
return  to  the  argument. 

Were  there  any  force  in  this  argument  it  would  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  commodities  which  reach  or  leave  Germany 
in  every  case  where  the  German  shipper  or  consignee  is 
astute  enough  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  having  the 
money  and  the  goods  in  his  possession  at  the  same  time. 
Whether  any  Neutral  dealer  with  Germany  would  be  so 
simple  as  to  allow  this  is  a  question  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Foreign  Office  mind.  That  he 
might  be  so  astute  as  07ily  to  fretend  to  have  allowed  this 
and  to  represent  himself  as  being  out  of  money  and  goods 
at  once,  is  a  conception  which  also  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  that  mind.  Far  more  probable  is  it — nay, 
it  is  all  but  certain — that  an  American  consignee  of  Ger- 
man goods  would  insist  upon  having  the  goods  in  America 
before  he  paid  the  money  for  them,  rather  than  expose 
himself  to  the  very  probable  misfortune  of  losing  both 
money  and  goods  through  the  action  of  British  cruisers. 
But  even  supposing  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  right,  and 
that  the  Neutral  is,  in  fact,  ready  to  pay  beforehand  and 
take  all  risks,  even  then  the  purpose  of  the  Order  of  nth 
March  is  none  the  less  defeated.  The  object  is  to  stop 
German  oversea  trade  under  any  condition  whatever,  and 
that  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  continuance  of  that 
trade  enables  German  merchants  to  make  a  profit  and  to 
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contribute  to  the  taxation  whereby  Germany  is  enabled  to 
make  war.  To  prevent  all  that  trade  is  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Order  in  Council.  To  construct  imaginary 
and  improbable  hypotheses  in  which  a  violation  of  the 
Order  in  Council  may  be  more  calculated  to  injure 
Germany  than  the  enforcement  of  the  Order,  is  only  to 
condemn  the  Order  itself  and  to  abandon  the  policy  it 
declares.  But,  however  that  may  be,  this  particular 
hypothesis  of  the  simple-minded  Neutral  sending  his 
money  to  Germany  for  goods  which  have  not  yet  left 
that  country  and  which  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
British  Fleet  at  the  Neutral's  risk,  is  one  which  nobody  with 
any  serious  knowledge  of  the  business  capacity  of  our 
American  cousins  can  possibly  entertain. 

Impelled  by  these  strange  hypotheses  and  by  its  own 
great  wisdom,  the  Foreign  Office  has  now  entered  upon  its 
new  road  and  its  new  devices. 


Neutrals. 

THE  great  arm  of  the  Peace-in-War  Party,  whereby  its 
adherents  have  always  sought  to  frighten  England  out  of 
the  exercise  of  her  rights  of  maritime  capture,  is  the  menace 
of  the  Neutral  Powers.  Having  exhausted  the  arguments 
of  reason  and  humanity  to  persuade  their  countrymen 
to  forbear  all  interference  with  trade,  however  assistant 
to  the  enemy,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  turn  round  and  to 
threaten  them  that,  if  they  do  indeed  by  their  Sea  Power 
attempt  to  prevent  these  innocent,  harmless  Neutrals 
from  providing  our  enemy  with  arms  and  supplies,  then 
the  Neutrals  will  forcibly  resist  any  such  attempts,  will 
even  join  together  and  take  up  arms  against  us,  and  will 
bring  us  to  a  desperate  situation.  The  threat  has  been 
made  many  times  and  never  yet  brought  into  execution. 
It  was  made  in  1780  and  again  in  1800,  was  disregarded 

*    State  Papers  1856,  p.  157. 
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hy    our    country — then    unafflicted   with    a    Peace-in-War 
Party — and  died  out  because  it  was  always   met  with  a 
stiff  upper  Up.     There  was  also  always  the  fact  that  Neutral 
Governments  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  not  inaccessible 
to  feelings  of  justice  and  fair-play  ;    and  that,  when  they 
saw  England  fighting  for  her  life,  they  held  that  it  would 
be  as   mean  and  cowardly  as  it  would  be  unjust  so  to 
intervene   in   the   conflict    as    to    add   themselves    to   her 
enemies    in    order    to    forbid   her   from    exercising    those 
sole   effectual  powers   of  offence   and   defence  which   the 
sea   affords   her.     These  feelings  prevailed  in   every  case 
during   the  long-drawn  struggle   of  the   Napoleonic   war, 
and   in   everv   case   availed   to   prevent   that   intervention 
of  all  the  Neutrals  in  arms,  or  indeed  of  any  one  of  them, 
with    which    we    are    always    being    covertly    or     openly 
threatened   by  our   own  fellow-subjects   at  home.     Most 
especially   did   they   avail   in   the   United   States.     There 
was  then,  as  now,  a  great  deal  of  traders'  talk^-then  as  now 
partly  excited  and  encouraged  by  domestic  politics — but 
the  United  States  Government,  though  then  fresh  from  a 
bitter  struggle  with  England,  never  departed  from,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  constantly  affirmed  and  adhered  to  their 
duty  of  neutrality,   though  their  ships  were  being  daily 
captured    and  their  trade   "  interfered "  with  by  English 
cruisers.     They  defended — especially  in   the  famous   De- 
spatch to  the   French  Government  of  1798 — against  the 
French  themselves  who  had  assisted  them  to  their  inde- 
pendence, the  right  of  England  to  capture  French  goods  in 
American   ships  ;    and   even   when   the   very   violent    and 
unjustifiable    British    Orders    in    Council    of    1807    were 
issued  they  submitted  to  them  also — with  wry  faces  indeed, 
but  they  did  submit  to  them.     And  if,  as  is  the  fact,  war 
broke  out  between  us  and  them  five  years  later,  in  1812, 
it  was  not  because  of  those  Orders  in  Council,  or  because 
o±   any  other  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  of  property 
at   sea ;    but  because  our  Government  of  that  dav  most 
improperly   and   imprudently  insisted    on   seizing   alleged 
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English  seamen  in  American  ships,  and  impressing  them  into 
the  Enghsh  Navy.  Even  so  the  war  only  lasted  two  years, 
being  ended  by  our  renunciation  of  the  claim,  which  never 
should  have  been  made,  to  impress  American  seamen  out 
of  American  vessels.  It  was  a  question  of  allegiance  and 
citizenship  only.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  exercise 
of  maritime  rights  of  capture,  which  the  United  States 
then  upheld — and  do  to  this  day — as  fully  as  England  ever 
has  done  herself. 

But,  although  Neutral  Governments  are  no  more  likely 
now  than  ever  they  were  to  rush  into  the  fray  in  order  to 
forbid  us  to  use  our  sole  effectual  arms,  yet  Neutral  sub- 
jects are  not  moved  by  the  same  considerations.  Of 
these  too  many  regard  only  their  own  immediate  interests 
and  the  opportunity  for  making  vast  profits  out  of  the 
war.  Thence  arise,  now  as  ever,  frauds  of  the  most 
shameful  kind  :  false  statements,  false  ship  papers,  and  every 
other  kind  of  cheating  and  deception.  Against  these  the 
belligerent  must  protect  himself  by  the  means  which  the 
rules  of  war  and  the  experience  of  Prize  Courts — only  too 
conversant  with  such  frauds — are  able  to  afford.  There  is 
no  question  of  meeting  the  armed  hostility  of  Neutral 
Governments.  But  there  is  a  very  serious  question  of 
defeating  the  frauds  of  Neutral  subjects,  and  of  enduring 
the  cries  they  utter  to  their  Governments  and  to  Heaven 
when  they  are  detected  and  defeated. 


All  this  also  must  indeed  be  conducted  with  prudence  and 
discretion,  and  with  as  little  harassing  of  Neutral  trade 
as  is  consistent  with  the  due  exercise  of  our  maritime 
rights.  To  simplify  the  right  of  search,  to  shorten  the 
inevitable  delays  it  must  cause  to  the  Neutral  ship,  and  to 
avoid  taking  in  for  further  examination  innocent  ships  with 
innocent  cargoes  which  may  yet  have  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance to  a  boarding  officer — all  that  can  be  done  in  this 
way  is  an  unmixed  good  and  most  proper  and  judicious. 
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Here  must  come  in  an  ungrudging  word  of  praise  for  the 
authors  of  a  new  method,  as  detailed  in  paragraphs  15-20 
of  the  Statement,  and  as  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
It  appears  that  information  is  now  collected  beforehand  as  to 
Neutral  ships  and  cargoes,  on  their  putting  to  sea,  and  that 
this  information  is  communicated  beforehand  to  our 
cruisers  ;  so  that  these,  when  they  meet  a  given  ship,  have 
already  a  fair  notion  of  her  character  and  cargo,  and  are 
many  times  able,  because  of  that,  to  let  her  pass  unhindered 
and  untroubled  without  further  ado.  Nothing  can  be 
better  or  more  calculated  to  avoid  friction  than  this  in- 
genious use  of  the  facilities  of  telegraphic  communication 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  war,  and  to  relieve  the  Neutral 
from  what  might  otherwise  prove  an  irritating  detention. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  kind  of  way  that  we  can  best  and  most 
practically  show  our  desire  to  exercise  our  rights  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  or  delay  infficted  on  those  ships 
which  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  wholly  unchallenged. 


Agreements  with  Neutral  Merchants 

BUT  it  is  very  different  with  the  new  devices  to  which 
paragraphs  22-28  of  the  Statement  are  devoted. 
The  only  sound  ground  on  which  to  stand  in  such  inter- 
ference with  Neutral  ships  and  cargoes  as  we  are  unfor- 
tunately compelled  to  make  is  this — that  we  treat  all 
Neutrals  exactly  alike.  Any  favouritism  to  one  as  com- 
pared with  another,  any  discrimination,  however  small, 
in  the  treatment  accorded  to  all,  is  not  only  a  great  sin 
against  the  Law  of  Nations,  it  is  also  a  most  serious  imputa- 
tion on  our  just  and  fair  dealing  ;  and  it  must  inevitably 
bring  us  into  conflicts  and  troubles  which  the  very  severest 
treatment,  if  applied  impartially  to  all  alike,  would  not 
produce.  Yet  the  Foreign  Office  has,  most  unfortunately, 
adopted  a  new  method  certain  to  lead  to  imputations  of 
favouritism  and  discrimination. 
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The  system  Is  that  of  attempting  to  "  prevent  commodi- 
"  ties  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany," 
by  making  agreements,  not  with,  but  in,  the  Neutral  States 
lying  contiguous  to  her,  such  as  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Switzerland,  with  all  five  of  which  it  appears 
such  agreements  are  already  concluded.  These  agreements 
are  not  made  with  the  Government  of  the  country  con- 
cerned ;  they  are  made  with  merchants  and  traders.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  security  for  their  fulfilment  except  such  as 
is  given  by  the  merchants  and  traders  themselves,  who — 
being  merchants  and  traders — may  not  unreasonably  be 
expected  to  use  them  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
trade  and  merchandise.  There  are  apparently  four  different 
kinds  of  agreement  :  one  with  associations  of  merchants 
who  are  to  prevent  the  commodities  they  receive  from 
reaching  the  enemy,  and  are  in  return  not  to  have  any  of 
their  consignments  interfered  with  or  challenged  ;  one  with 
shipping  lines  who  are  to  "  meet  our  requirements,"  such 
as  that  of  a  special  bill  of  lading,  and  in  return  are  to  be 
delayed  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ;  one  with  Neutral 
shipowners  giving  them  facilities  for  obtaining  bunker 
coal  in  British  possessions,  in  return  for  an  undertaking  to 
refrain  from  trading  either  to  an  enemy  country  or  in 
cargoes  coming  from  or  destined  to  such  a  country  ;  and 
one  with  persons  neither  named  nor  indicated,  intended  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  supplies  of  special 
commodities. 

These  agreements,  as  will  be  seen,  are  highly  informed 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  trader,  the  shipowner,  and  the 
shipping  agent.  Yet  they  are  very  dangerous.  For  they 
are  all  secret.  We  know  nothing  of  them.  We  do  not 
even  know  who  is  a  party  to  them  on  behalf  of  this  country. 
And,  so  far  as  is  known  or  can  be  judged,  none  of  the  parties 
on  the  other  side  to  any  one  agreement  knows  anything 
of  any  other  agreement.  They  have  probably  all  been 
concluded,  as  the  Danish  agreement  admittedly  was, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  or  the 
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knowledge  and  consent  even  of  the  Cabinet.  Such  agree- 
ments made  in  such  circumstances  cannot  command  the 
confidence  even  of  the  EngHsh  civihan,  much  less  of  the 
English  Navy,  which  knows  well  that,  if  only  allowed,  it 
could  do  all  the  really  necessary  work  without  any  agree- 
ments at  all.  And  finally — which  is  worst  of  all — so  long 
as  they  are  kept  secret  they  are  certain  to  be  held  to  be  of  a 
discriminating  character.  This  last  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  them.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Foreign  Office 
has  so  little  confidence  in  the  Navy  as  to  adopt  devices  so 
very  dangerous  in  themselves  and  so  certain  to  lead  to  dis- 
putes, when  by  simply  and  plainly  reverting  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  setting  the  Fleet  free  to  enforce  the  rights 
that  Law  gives,  whatever  is  expected  to  be  done  by  all  the 
agreements  together  would  be  done  completely,  certainly 
and  effectually  without  any  agreement  whatever  or  any 
just  ground  of  complaint. 


So  long  as  enemy  property  is  allowed  to  pass  un- 
detained  and  unchallenged  nothing  can  be  effectual.  To 
detain  that,  and  to  demand  and  obtain  its  confiscation, 
would  be  worth  a  thousand  agreements.  Yet  that  is 
what  the  Foreign  Office  will  not  have  us  do.  Why  ? 
Why? 
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Prince  Lichnowsky — "  could  ti^reaten  to  retire." 
"  OIR  E.  GREY  let  me  know  that  he  would  like  to  speak  to  me 

v3"  once  again  before  my  departure  to  bid  me  adieu  and  also  that 
"  he  had  a  confidential  communication  to  make  which  perhaps  would 
"  be  of  value  for  the  future.  Sir  E.  Grey  was  obviously  moved  when 
"  he  received  me,  and  said  the  decision  which  he  must  take  was  for 
"  him  the  most  painful  which  he  had  ever  had  to  take. 

"  A  decisive  factor  in  the  matter  (he  said)  was  the  consideration 
"  that  the  injury  which  Great  Britain  would  suffer  from  the  war 
"  would  not  be  much  greater  if  she  participated  than  if  she  held 
"  aloof,  and  that  Great  Britain  as  a  participating  Power  would  be 
"  still  more  in  a  position  to  throw  her  word  into  the  scale  than  if  she 
"  remained  neutral  because  she  could  at  any  moment  threaten  to 
"  retire  from  the  fight.  .  .  . 

"  The  Minister  said  further  that  he  wished  to  make  me  the 
"  following  confidential  communication  which  might  perhaps  be 
"  important  for  the  future.  Should  events  not  take  a  course  such 
"  as  our  military  party  seems  to  hope,  or  should  we,  as  he  sincerely 
"  desired,  at  a  not  too  distant  time,  wish  to  make  a  speedy  end  from 
"  other  reasons  to  a  war  so  fateful  for  Europe,  he  would  always  be 
"  ready,  in  the  event  of  his  heing  still  in  office,  to  undertake  mediation 
"  to  help  us. 

"  He  was  remote  from  every  idea  to  crush  Germany.  .  .  .  On  my 
"  observing  that  the  role  of  arbitrator  would  come  to  him  much 
"  sooner  in  the  event  of  neutrality,  the  Minister  replied  that  he 
"  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  Great  Britain's  participation  would 
"  rather  shorten  the  duration  of  the  war." — (Prince  Lichnowsky's 
report  of  his  last  cotwersation  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  before  leaving 
England  on  6th  August,  1914,  published  in  the  "  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
"  meine  Zeitung,^^  telegraphed  by  Reuter  from  Amsterdam  on  ijth 
August,  1915,  and  published  in  the  "  limes  "  and  "  Morning  Post"  en 
Monday,  ^oth  August,  191 5.) 

Sir  Edward  Grey — "  never  threatened." 
"  Not  even  when  we  were  perfectly  free,  when  Japan,  who  was  our 
"  ally,  had  not  entered  the  war,  and  when  we  were  not  pledged  to  the 
"  other  Alhes  as  we  are  now  by  the  Agreement  of  5th  September, 
"  1 914,  did  I  say  anything  so  ridiculous  or  untrue  as  that  it  was  in 
"  the  interest  of  Germany  that  we  had  gone  to  war,  and  with  the 
"  object  of  restraining  Russia." — (Sir  Edward  Grey,  Letter  to 
"  Morning  Post,''  dated  z^th  August,  1915.) 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  make  any  further  reply  [to  Prince  Lichnowsky's 
"  report]  than  that  already  published  two  months  ago.     /  have  never 
"  threatened  to  retire  from  the  fight." — (Sir  Edward  Grey,  House  of 
Commons,  nth  November,  191 5.) 
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Nelson  :    "  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
"  duty." 

Trafalgar,  21st  October,  1805. 
AsQUiTH  :    "  I  take  my  salary  and  am  going  to  continue 
"taking  it."     (Loud  cheers.) 

House''of  Commons,  14th  December,  1915. 

ONCE  a  man  is  known  for  a  Hero — even  though  as  yet 
only  to  his  own  family  and  friends — it  is  hard  for  him 
to  act  otherwise  than  heroically.  Among  all  his  surround- 
ings that  is  expected  of  him,  and  he  expects  it  of  himself. 
As  the  occasion  arises  for  bringing  into  play  the  quaUties 
of  the  hero  he  feels  that  he  is  bound  to  show  them,  to  be 
generous,  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  for  a  cause,  brave  and 
fearless  in  his  actions,  sublime  and  magnanimous  in  spirit, 
nobler  in  his  demeanour  and  conduct  than  other  men. 

Once  the  Hero  is  known  for  such  to  the  general  world, 
and  as  such  is  by  all  acknowledged,  he  cannot,  even  if  he 
would,  act  otherwise  than  heroically.  That  which  was  his 
bent  has  now  become  his  destiny,  from  which  he  could  not 
now  escape  even  if  he  would.  The  celestial  fire  once  lit 
must  burn  out. 

But  suddenly  to  reveal  the  Hero,  to  unveil  the  incredible 
demigod,  unannounced — unexpected  and  unbelieved  in — to 
the  infidel  and  scoffer  who  knows  neither  demigod  nor  demi- 
man,  and  least  of  all  himself ;  to  do  this  with  all  the  grey- 
beards scorning  and  all  the  bald-heads  scoffing  and  proving 
that  here  is  no  demigod  at  all,  but  only  a  tawdry  block  of 
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wood  carved  by  an  Ignorant  heathen  and  scarce  fit  to  be 
made  into  a  fire — ^to  do  this  and  to  survive  it  is,  of  all,  the 
truest  mark  of  heroism,  whether  it  be  found  in  the  grey- 
dull  ways  of  Peace,  in  some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his 
country's  blood,  or  in  the  glorious  excitements  of  War 
when  the  Hero  must  seek  Death  like  a  lover  and  go  to  it 
like  a  bridegroom. 

This  is  what  Nelson  did. 

Of  all  English  heroes,  and  probably  of  all  heroes,  Nelson 
is  the  greatest.  There  is  nothing  like  him  in  all  history. 
Not  one  of  Plutarch's  great  men  comes  near  to  him.  For 
though  they  were  as  great  as  he,  perhaps  even  greater  as 
statesmen  and  warriors  and  many  of  them  far  more  glorious 
in  the  titles  whereby  men  acclaim  success,  they  all  lacked 
the  one  thing  that  he  had.  Nelson  was  human,  intensely 
human.  Because  of  this  it  was  that  he  won,  not  merely 
the  praises  of  men,  but  their  very  hearts  and  souls,  and  all 
their  affections,  whom  he  ever  came  nigh.  For  the  nature 
of  the  man  was  heroic  and  superhuman  throughout.  He 
was  as  heroic  in  compassion,  in  tenderness,  in  mercy,  in  pity, 
in  gentleness,  and  true  charity  as  in  battle.  He  always 
had  a  kindly  thought  for  others,  even  for  the  enemy  when- 
ever he  could  properly  show  it  ;  and  many  a  time  did  he 
go  out  of  his  way  to  make  such  occasions.  He  was  never 
malicious  nor  malignant.  Let  us  remember  these  things  of 
him.  These  it  was,  not  less  than  his  gallantry  and  success 
on  their  beloved  sea,  that  made  him  the  darling  of  the 
English  people.  These  it  was  that  made  the  rough  seamen 
hang  about  him,  not  with  cheers  alone  but  with  tears,  and 
press  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment  as  he  embarked  from 
Southsea  beach  on  that  last  grand  effort  for  his  country, 
from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 

As  a  seaman  should  be,  and  as  most  seamen  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be.  Nelson  was  the  poor  son  of 
a  poor  father.  The  rector  of  Burnham  Thorpe  lived  in 
times  when  it  was  thought  no  misfortune  but — as  indeed 
it  is — ^the  greatest  of  all  happinesses  to  have  many  children. 
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The  rector  had  eleven  of  them,  and  Horatio  was  the  fifth 
of  them  who  saw  the  Kght  in  the  Httle  Norfolk  rectory. 
His  mother  was  of  the  Walpole  blood,  her  grandmother 
being  the  sister  of  the  great  Minister.  But  so  far  as  we 
know  or  can  gather  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother,  nor 
any  brother  or  sister  of  his,  ever  showed  a  sign  of  being 
more  than  ordinary  narrow-minded,  respectable  persons, 
admirably  suited  to  bear  an  honourable  part  in  a  modest 
and  straitened  existence,  yet  without  any  of  those  qualities 
that  make  a  name  illustrious.  Among  them  Horatio  stood 
alone. 

He  was  born  in  September,  1758,  when  the  elder  Pitt 
had  been  forced  upon  George  H.,  and  had  become,  with 
Newcastle  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Anson  at 
the  Admiralty,  a  Secretary  of  State  and  the  real  head  of 
"  the  most  glorious  and  successful  Ministry  of  English 
"  history  " — ^as  Lecky  calls  it,  which  fought  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  made  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  estab- 
lished against  France  and  Spain  English  supremacy  in 
America  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mississippi  and  affirmed 
the  English  dominion  in  India.  When  he  was  but  twelve 
years  and  three  months  old  his  mother's  brother,  Maurice 
Suckling,  captain  in  the  Navy,  received  and  rated  him  as 
midshipman  in  his  sixty-four  gun  ship,  the  "  Raisonnable," 
in  which  he  served  at  sea  for  five  months,  leaving  it  before 
he  was  thirteen  to  go  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a 
merchant  ship.  Before  he  was  fourteen,  however,  he  had 
returned  to  the  Fleet  as  Midshipman  of  the  "  Triumph." 
At  eighteen  he  was  appointed  acting  Lieutenant  of  the 
"Worcester";  and  he  was  not  yet  nineteen  by  nearly  six 
months  when  he  passed  his  examination  for  Lieutenant 
(with  a  certificate  that  he  "  appears  to  be  more  than 
"  twenty  years  of  age  "),  and  was  appointed  to  the  "  Lowes- 
toffe  "  as  such.  Finally,  in  June,  1779,  when  within  three 
months  of  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Post-Captain  and  appointed  to  the  "  Hinchinbrook." 

This  was  during  the  war  with  the  thirteen  American 
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colonies  who  had  declared  their  independence  in  1776, 
and  had  received  armed  assistance  from  France  in  1777 
and  a  French  recognition  of  their  independence  in  1778. 
Chatham  had  died  in  1778,  Lord  North  was  still  Prime 
Minister,  and  in  1779  Spain  had  declared  war  on  England. 
Such  were  the  stirring  scenes  into  which  the  boy  captain 
was  thrown. 

To    the    fabled   heroes    of  old    the    gods    of   Olympus 
lent    invulnerability,    irresistible    arms,    and    supernatural 
strength.      To    Nelson    none    of  these    was    vouchsafed. 
He   was    the    tiniest,    awkwardest,    sickliest,    weakest    slip 
of  a  sea  officer  ever  seen.     His  health  was  never  good. 
Again  and  again  he  was  invalided  home    unfit  for  service 
and   sent   to   Bath,   there,   as  was   thought,   to   die.     But 
he   as    often   returned    to   the    Sea   with   the   patched-up 
frail  body  that  he  was  to  wear  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
He  was  endowed  with  no  special  strength  or  arms,  but 
rather   with    especial   weakness    and    vulnerability.     That 
which  marked  him  out  for  a  hero  was  the  noble  spirit 
that   burnt  within   the   fragile   frame.     That   flashed  out 
here   and  there   now  and   again.   Yet  scarcely  more  than 
among  all  seamen  whom  the  sea — ^the  great  Mother  and 
Teacher — ^makes  ever  more  tender  and  humane  yet  ever 
more    daring   and    courageous   than   their   fellows    of  the 
land.     As  yet  nothing  nearer  than  that  to  the  hero  showed 
in  him.     But  it  was  all  preparing.     Now  it  was  that  the 
ply  was   taken.     Now  it  was  that  he  was  growing  into 
what  he  was  to  be.     The  sea  service  always  betters  any 
man  :  him  it  ennobled.     The  boy  who  had  served  at  sea 
from  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  age  of  twenty  had  lived  a 
whole  life   of  sudden  swift   action  alternating  with  long 
spells  of  calm  reflection,  certain  to  have  made  him  the  man 
he  was  to  be  if  any.     Young  Nelson  from  the  first  attached 
himself  passionately  to  the  duties  of  the  practical  working 
seaman  before  the  mast,  and  while  yet  in  his  teens  had 
become  a  proficient  in  that  fascinating,  exacting,  beautiful 
art  which   more  than   any  other  calls   up   all  the   manly 
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faculties  and  at  every  moment  appeals  to  all  the  resources 
of  the  mind-  To  hand  reef  and  steer  are  mysteries  only 
to  be  learnt  from  a  Sea  Daddy,  and  which  the  old  seaman 
takes  a  pride  in  imparting  to  the  youngster.  But  the 
quality  that  seizes  the  moment  and  uses  it  before  it  has 
fled,  that  meets  the  sudden  and  instant  danger  by  as 
sudden  and  instant  a  remedy,  this  needs  a  quality  of  the 
soul  which  alone,  when  it  is  found,  completes  the  true 
seaman.  To  bring  up  a  ship,  to  let  go  an  anchor,  to 
reef  a  sail  in  a  storm,  or  even  to  take  a  cast  of  the  lead  in 
exact  accordance  with  all  the  mysterious  traditions  which 
generations  of  trial  and  error  have  shown  to  be  the  best 
and  safest  way,  that  is  to  win  the  highest  and  proudest 
praise  of  the  sea.  It  is  to  have  acted  seamanlike.  To 
do  somewhat  otherwise  in  some  particular  is  to  be  unsea- 
manlike,  which  is  the  greatest  reproach,  the  most  unfor- 
given  of  all  sea  sins,  and  to  incur  the  lasting  blame 
and  contempt  of  all  seamen.  In  this  great  art  Nelson 
first  made  himself  as  proficient  as  his  age  allowed.  He 
became  even  a  good  pilot  for  the  tricky  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  thus  added  pilotage,  which  is  the  sublimer 
part  of  seamanship,  to  its  practical  arts.  And,  as  is  the 
way  before  the  mast,  he  conceived  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt for  all  other  arts  and  knowledge,  especially  for  the 
scientific  as  opposed  to  the  practical;  so  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  returned  from  his  cruise  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  who  was  so  signally  to  falsify  it, 
convinced  of  the  old  lower  deck  aphorism  "  aft  the  most 
"  honour,  forward  the  better  man,"  and  even  with  "  a 
"  horror  of  the  Royal  Navy,"  because  of  the  manifestly 
absurd  predominance  therein  of  the  more  honoured  over 
the  better  man.  But  he  now  became  aware  that  there  was 
something  more  than  seamanship  dealing  with  weights 
and  distances,  ships,  tackle,  seas,  storms,  and — that  worst 
enemy  of  all — ^land  lying  in  the  wrong  place  at  a  critical 
moment.  There  was,  it  seemed,  seamanship  dealing  with 
enemy  forces  in  other  ships.     There  was  the  art    of  sea- 
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warfare,  most  terrible  and  momentous  of  all,  the  verj 
summit  of  the  seaman's  art,  involving  new  thought,  and  a 
new  kind  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  new  training  in  strategy, 
tactics,  and  all  the  new  considerations  that  arise  when 
ships  and  fleets  have  to  leave  their  beneficent  shifting 
of  vast  weights  over  vast  distances  through  vast  dangers 
for  the  unmixed  benefit  of  mankind,  in  order  to  begin  the 
sad  and  tragic  business  of  fighting  each  other.  To  the  arts 
of  war  he  now  addressed  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  nature,  labouring  through  what  was  already  known 
and  had  happened  in  the  days  past  towards  a  new  con- 
ception of  what  was  not  yet  invented  or  what  was  to  happen 
in  the  days  to  come.  It  is  thus  and  then,  in  that  obscure 
period  of  unseen,  unencouraged,  unknown  exertion,  not 
restricted  to  practice  but  extended  to  learning,  to  reflec- 
tion, and  to  the  development  and  tempering  of  his  own 
original  creative  powers,  that  a  young  man  furnishes 
himself  if  ever  with  the  hardly  acquired  knowledge  and  the 
mental  readiness  which  enable  him  to  take  the  chance 
when  it  comes,  if  ever,  of  showing  the  higher  capacities. 
This  is  the  burden  which,  at  that  age,  few  young  men 
have  the  resolution  to  lay  upon  themselves.  It  is  wearing 
beyond  belief.  It  is  at  that  time  certainly  useless  and 
fruitless.  It  seems  destined  certainly  for  ever  to  be  so. 
It  needs  a  self-denial  and  a  courage  which  few  possess. 
It  is  dungeon  work,  drudgery  done  away  from  the  light  of 
day.  It  requires  him  who  does  it  to  forsake  the  pleasures 
and  amenities  of  life  in  order  to  make  a  probably  unsuccessful 
preparation  for  a  probably  impossible  future.  It  is  as 
though  one  should  leave  the  cheerful  day,  with  youth 
and  all  the  world  calling  him,  to  go  and  dig  in  the  bottom 
of  a  mine  for  a  treasure  which  he  will  most  likely  not  find, 
and  which  if  he  does  find  it  will  most  likely  remain  buried 
with  him.  Not  many  will  even  attempt  it  ;  few  will 
go  through  with  it  ;  fewer  still  will  be  favoured  by  the 
jade  Fortune — ^who  still  and  always  plays  a  part — ^with 
the  opportunity  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 
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Whether  opportunity  can  be  seized  depends  upon  whether 
the  man  has  long  before  trained  himself  to  seize  it. 
The  battle  has  been  lost  and  won  long  before  it  is 
fought.  Those  who  have  the  constancy  to  affront  the 
labours  are  the  possible  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
world,  most  of  them  destined  to  live  and  die  unheroic 
and  unknown;  one  or  two  not  only  to  achieve  greatness, 
but  also  to  have  their  greatness  so  brought  into  view 
as  to  be  recognised  by  all  and  to  attain  to  glory.  Of  such 
was  Nelson. 

In  those  stirring  times  there  was  fighting  afoot  wherever 
the  English  flag  flew,  afloat  or  ashore.  Nelson  eagerly 
took  his  share,  and  more  than  his  share,  of  all  he  could 
get.  He  had  scarcely  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  "  Hinchinbrook ' ' 
when  he  was  fighting  ashore  at  San  Juan  a  hundred  miles 
inland,  capturing  islands,  and  commanding  shore  batteries, 
protecting  convoys,  capturing  prizes  ("  we  took  four  sail, 
"  for  which  I  shall  share  about  ^800,"  he  writes  in 
January,  1780 — all  unaware  that  prize-money  would  ever 
be  held  shameful),  and  doing  generally  the  amphibious 
work  of  the  true  Naval  officer.  But  Fortune  gave  him  a 
simper.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  who  remained  his 
friend  through  life  and  to  whose  intervention  at  more  than 
one  critical  moment  he  certainly  owed  some  of  such  slight 
aid  as  Courts  can  give  to  heroes.  He  needed  a  friend  at 
Court  ;  for,  as  he  himself  writes  of  the  year  1790,  "  I  made 
"  use  of  every  interest  to  get  a  ship,  ay,  even  a  boat  to  serve 
"  my  country,  but  in  vain  :  there  was  a  prejudice  at  the 
"  Admiralty  evidently  against  me."  So  strongly  did  he 
feel  this  that  more  than  once  he  resolved  to  leave  the  Navy. 

There  was,  indeed,  by  that  time  a  special  prejudice 
against  him.  For  by  that  time  he — ^although  yet  but 
twenty-six  years  old — ^had  resisted  the  Admiralty,  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  own  Admiral,  and,  what  was  more, 
had  denied  the  law  of  the  King's  Attorney-General.  He 
had  refused  to  give  way  to  any  one  or  even  to  all  of  them. 
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Despite  all  of  them  he  had  persisted  in  this  contumacious 
conduct.  And,  worst  of  all,  he  proved  in  the  end  to 
have  been  right  all  through  and  the  Admiralty  wrong  all 
through.  That  is  the  one  thing  a  Department  never 
forgives  or  forgets.  It  never  forgave  Nelson  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  It  snubbed  him  and  kept  him  down  whenever 
it  could,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  by  the  small, 
petty,  yet  telhng  official  slights  whereby  Departments 
show  their  malice,  and  whereby,  in  fact,  as  his  corre- 
spondence shows.  Nelson  himself  was  constantly  being 
moved  to  a  pained  indignation.  That  was  precisely 
what  the  Department  probably  desired.  It  as  probably 
desired  indeed  more;  and,  if  the  Admiralty  had  remained 
as  it  then  was  and  had  its  way,  Trafalgar  would  either 
never  have  been  fought  at  all  or  would  have  been  fought 
by  another  than  Nelson.  It  was  well  for  Nelson  and  for 
us  that  he  had  a  friend  at  Court  in  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  another  at  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  William  Pitt. 


The  story  of  his  first  defiance  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Law  Officers  is  worth  telling.  For  therein  the  true  Hero 
first  disclosed  himself  as  such.  Hercules  himself  would 
have  shrunk  from  so  unequal  a  contest  as  that  in 
which  Nelson  engaged.  To  strangle  the  Nemaean  lion,  to 
singe  the  fifty  heads  of  the  Lerna^an  hydra,  and  to  drag 
Cerberus  from  hell  with  his  naked  hands,  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  task  of  withstanding  a  Department 
and  defeating  an  Attorney-General.  Yet  Nelson  did  both. 
He  did  both  and  survived.  He  survived  to  fight 
Trafalgar. 

It  all  took  place  in  1784.  Nelson  had  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes  in  June  of  that  year,  being  then  captain  of  the 
"  Boreas."  He  was  not  yet  twenty-six.  He  was  poor.  His 
whole  income  was  but  £i$o  a  year.  He  was  without 
interest  and  without  friends.  He  was  no  sort  of  per- 
sonage ;  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  post-captains  who  were 
no 
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always  troubling  the  Admiralty  and  their  own  superior 
officers  in  the  service  with  requests  for  ships,  for  spars 
and  stores,  and  for  permission  to  do  mad  things  against 
the  enemy — ^all  of  them  very  unreasonable  and  most 
annoying,  but  all  of  them  happily  capable  of  being  dealt 
with  by  the  masterly  inattention  of  Whitehall,  or,  if  need 
were,  by  a  private  hint  to  the  Admiral  on  the  station 
to  cut  the  combs  of  these  young  cockerels  who  presumed 
to  disturb  the  wise  and  well-paid  leisure  of  elderly  clerks 
and  sea-lords.  "  I  stand,"  he  said,  "  for  myself ;  no 
"  great  connection  to  support  me  if  inclined  to  fall, 
"  Therefore  my  good  name  as  a  man,  an  officer,  and  an 
"  Englishman  I  must  be  very  careful  of.  My  greatest 
"  pride  is  to  discharge  my  duty  faithfully  ;  my  greatest 
"  ambition  to  receive  approbation  for  my  conduct." 
He  was,  it  is  true,  the  great  Nelson,  the  great  Hero  ; 
but  that  had  not  yet  been  discovered  by  anybody,  least 
of  all  by  himself.  All  that  was  known  of  him  then  was 
that  he  was  a  troublesome,  tiresome  person,  always  wanting 
to  do  wild  and  troublesome  things  and  actually  doing 
them. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  Baronet,  was  the 
Commander-in-chief  on  the  station.  He  was  either  figura- 
tively or  literally,  or  both,  "  a  fiddler,"  and  "  he  bows 
"  and  scrapes  too  much  for  me."  In  Nelson's  presumptuous 
opinion  "  the  Admiral  and  all  about  him  are  great  ninnies." 
To  the  departmental  mind  the  bowing  and  scraping 
ninny  has  always  been  dear.  He  does  as  he  is  told,  however 
wrong.  He  never  does  as  he  is  not  told,  however  right. 
He  is  invariably  and  without  any  sort  of  affectation  the 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant  of  any  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  for  the  time  being.  In  peace  or  in  war 
his  promotion  proceeds  with  unfailing  regularity.  He  is 
never  late  for  breakfast  or  for  the  next  step.  Some  happy 
day  the  service  will  be  entirely  and  exclusively  filled  with 
ninnies.  Then  all  will  go  well.  There  will  perhaps  be 
no  heroes  ;    but  there  will  be  no  trouble. 

Ill 
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One  day  in  November,  1784,  Nelson,  accompanied  by 
one  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  another  troublesome  young 
captain  unknown  and  unregarded  (although  he,  too,  was 
destined  to  die  a  hero  and  a  peer),  called  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Barbadoes.  Nelson  explained  to  him  that  he 
conceived  that  the  squadron  was  not  in  the  West  Indies 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  anchorages  and  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  wood  and  water,  as  had  so  far 
been  done,  but  also  to  take  care  that  British  trade  was 
kept  in  the  channels  pointed  out  by  that  famous  Act  of 
Parliament  which  embodied  the  Navigation  Laws.  These 
laws,  as  Nelson  pointed  out,  forbade  all  trade  with  the 
West  Indian  Islands  unless  carried  on  in  British  vessels 
manned  mainly  with  British  crews  ;  and  yet  at  that  very 
time  a  great  trade — ^nearly  all  the  trade,  indeed — ^was 
being  in  fact  carried  on  by  American  vessels  manned  by 
American  crews,  who  by  their  separation  from  England 
had  now  become  foreigners.  Nelson,  backed  by  Colling- 
wood, respectfully  submitted  to  the  Admiral  that  to  prevent 
this  forbidden  trade  was  even  more  plainly  the  business 
and  the  duty  of  the  squadron  than  to  look  for  wood  and 
water. 

The  Admiral  was,  so  to  speak,  brought  up  all  standing. 
He  was  as  much  surprised  as  he  was  horrified  and  appalled 
at  the  daring  proposal  of  the  two  young  captains — ^all 
the  more  horrified  and  the  more  completely  appalled 
because  he  knew  that  all  the  governors,  officials,  and 
traders  of  the  islands  were  interested  in  and  anxious  to 
continue  the  commerce  now  denounced  to  him  as  unlawful 
and  needing  suppression  by  the  squadron  he  commanded. 
He  said  that  he  had  received  no  orders  from  the  Admiralty 
on  the  subject,  and  that  as  for  the  alleged  Act  of  Parliament 
he  had  never  heard  of  it.  Nelson  replied,  with  what 
probably  seemed  to  the  Admiral  something  like  insolence, 
that  that  was  "  very  odd,"  inasmuch  as  every  captain  of 
a  man-of-war  was  furnished  with  the  Statutes  of  the 
Admiralty,  whereof  this  was  one.  What  was  worse,  he 
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then  procseded  to  produce  the  Act  itself.     Here  was   a 
pretty  pass  for  a  poor  Admiral !    But  the  law  was  undeniable 
and  unmistakable.     So  the  two  young  captains  went  away 
two  days  later  with  an  order  dated  I2th  November,  1794, 
addressed  to  Captain  Nelson,  and  authorising  and  requiring 
the  West  India  Squadron  to  "  proceed  against  all  attempts 
of  illicit  trade  as  the  Act  of  Navigation  passed  in  the 
'  1 2th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  commands 
and     directs."     Nelson     and     CoUingwood    accordingly 
went   away  to   enforce   the   order.     But   fresh   difficulties 
soon  arose.     All  the  governors,  all  the  Customs  officials, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were,  for  various 
more  or  less  creditable  reasons,  against  its  enforcement. 
General  Thomas  Shirley,  Captain-General  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,   being  remonstrated  with  as  to  this   by  Nelson, 
told  him  that  "  old  generals  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
"  advice  from  young  gentlemen,"  to  which  Nelson  replied 
that  he  was  as  old  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and 
thought   himself  as   capable   of  commanding   one   of  his 
Majesty's  ships  as  Pitt  was  of  governing  the  State.      But 
now  the  Admiral,  having  meantime  fortified  himself  with 
an    opinion    of    the    Attorney-General,    issued    on    9th 
December,   1784,  a  new  order  to  the  effect  that  foreign 
vessels  coming  illicitly  to  trade  with  the  islands,  instead 
of  being  proceeded  against  as  ordered  in  November,  were 
thenceforth  to  be  reported  to  the  Governor  of  the  island, 
and   "  if  the  Governor   or  his   representative   shall  think 
'  proper  to   admit   the   said    foreigner    into   the   port   or 
'  harbour  of  the  island  where  you  may  then  be,  you  are 
'  on  no  account  to  hinder  or  prevent  such    foreign   ship 
'  or    vessel    from    going    in    accordingly,    or    to    interfere 
'  any  further  in  her  subsequent  proceedings."    Moreover, 
the  Admiral  afforded  some  further  explanation  to  Captain 
CoUingwood  that,  as  to  the  American  ships  "  their  admission 
"  into  the  several  ports,  together  with  the  disposal  of  their 
"  cargo,  I  conceive  to  rest  entirely  with  the  Civil  Governors 
"  and  the  Collector  of  the  Customs,  who  have  particular 
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"  instructions  on  that  behalf ;  a  nd  therefore  I  should 
"  not  choose  to  interfere  in  any  such  matter,  especially 
"  as  I  have  no  instructions  so  to  do." 

Thus  the  bold  instructions  of  the  I2th  November  to 
stop  the  illicit  trade  weie  now  superseded  within  a  month 
by  instructions  to  let  it  go  on.  And  these  were  followed 
on  the  29th  December  by  another  order  similar  to  that  of 
the  9th  December,  fortified  by  the  Admiral's  statement 
that,  since  the   12th  November,  "  I  have  more  fully  and 

maturely   considered   what   is   required   and   authorised 

to   be   done   by  H.M.   Commanders   and   Naval   Forces 

.  .  .  and   having    likewise   received   the   opinion   of  the 
'  King's  Attorney-General  upon  that  subject,  I  do  now 

think  proper  to  require  you,"  etc.  It  was  not  merely 
astonishing  ;  it  was  stupefying.  Never  had  so  impudent, 
so  sudden,  and  so  complete  a  turn  right  about  face  been 
made.  Nor  has  it  ever  since  been  matched  till  these 
our  own  days,  when  it  has  been  matched  and  bettered 
many  times  over  by  the  amazing  exploits  and  contradictory 
orders  of  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  present  war. 
But  there  it  was,  and  there  was  to  all  appearance  no  getting 
over  it. 

Nelson  was  apparently  defeated.  Not  only  were  the 
governors,  officials,  and  traders  all  against  him,  but  even 
that  tremendous  Lama,  the  King's  Attorney-General, 
as  well  as  the  Admiralty.  Admiral  Hughes,  in  rescinding 
his  original  order,  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  all  Nelson's 
superiors  and  of  all  the  authorities,  naval  and  legal,  of  the 
Kingdom. 

But  Nelson  knew  that,  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  was 
right.  He  remained  unshaken,  undaunted,  defiant.  All 
these  people  held  his  future  in  their  hands,  but  he  would 
not  yield  an  inch.  On  nth  January,  1785,  he  gave 
Admiral  Hughes  a  bit  of  his  mind.  "  Whilst  I  have  the 
"  honour,"  he  wrote,  "  to  command  an  English  man-of- 
"  war  I  shall  never  allow  myself  to  be  subservient  to  the 
"  will  of  any  governor  nor  co-operate  with  him  in  doing 
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"  illegal  acts.  Presidents  of  Council  I  feel  myself  superior 
to.  They  shall  make  proper  application  to  me  for 
whatever  they  may  want  to  come  by  water. 

If  I  rightly  understand  your  order  of  29th  December 
"  it  is  founded  upon  an  opinion  of  the  King's  Attorney- 
"  General,  viz,  '  That  it  is  legal  for  governors  or  their 
representatives  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  ports 
of  their  Government  if  they  think  fit.'  How  the  King's 
Attorney-General  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  give  an 
"  illegal  opinion,  which  I  assert  the  above  is,  he  must 
"  answer  for.  I  know  the  Navigation  Laws."  His  con- 
clusion was,  "  I  must  either  disobey  my  orders  or  disobey 
"  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  the  Admiral  was  disobeying. 
"  I  determined  upon  the  former,  trusting  to  the  upright- 
"  ness  of  my  intention,  and  believed  that  my  country 
"  would  not  allow  me  to  be  ruined  by  protecting  her 
"  commerce."  * 

The  Admiral  decided  to  send  a  captain  to  supersede 

this   young   rebel  who   presumed   not   only   to   defy  him 

but  even  to  instruct   and   advise  him.     But  he  thought 

better  of  it.     Nelson,  therefore,  went  his  own  way,  and 

began  to  seize  the  offending  American  ships.     The  Custom 

House  officers  told  him  he  could  not  do  that  without  a 

Deputation   from    the    Commissioners    of  Customs,    and 

that  if  he  did  he  would  "  be  sued  and  cast  in  damages." 

But  he  did  it.     In  May,   1785,  he  seized  the  American 

schooner  "  Eclipse."     "  I  had,"  he  says,  "  the  governor, 

'  the  Customs,  all  the  planters  upon  me  ;    subscriptions 

'  were   soon   filled   to   prosecute   me  ;     and   my  Admiral 

'  stood  neuter,  although  his  flag  was  then  in  the  roads. 

'  .  .  .     I  had  writs  taken  out  against  me,  and  damages 

'  laid  for  the  enormous  sum  of  ^4,000." 

The  Custom  House  officers  asserted  that  Nelson  had 
no  right  to  seize  the  "  Eclipse,"  and  proceeded  accordingly 

*  The  Despatches  and  Letters  of  Fice-Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson. 
7  vols.  London  :  Henry  Colburn.  1844.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  116,  157,  158,  176, 
177,  178. 
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to  seize  her  themselves.  The  question  whether  Nelson 
had  any  such  right  came  before  the  Colonial  Court  on  the 
17th  May,  1785.  Nelson  thought  that  the  Crown  lawyer, 
who  was  to  argue  the  case  for  him,  was  too  doubtful 
of  the  law  or  too  lukewarm  in  the  case.  "  /  was 
"  therefore^''  he  says,  "  necessitated  to  -plead  for  myself.^^ 
And  he  pleaded  with  such  effect  that  the  judge  gave 
the  case  in  his  favour,  after  which  (how  like  a  Crown 
lawyer  !)  the  Crown  lawyer  told  him  "  he  was  perfectly 
"  convinced  I  was  right  and  all  the  lawyers,  etc.,  wrong." 
Never  before,  perhaps,  had  so  bold  a  thing  been  done. 
That  a  simple  seaman  of  twenty-six  should  come  into 
court  from  his  quarter-deck  to  argue  a  point  of  law  against 
all  the  best  lawyers  that  money  and  the  Custom  House 
could  procure,  and  with  the  whole  population  against 
him  to  boot,  was  a  piece  of  amazing  and  unexampled  pre- 
sumption, at  which  lawyers  and  Custom  Houses  could 
but  smile  and  all  the  judicious  grieve.  But  that  this 
sailor  boy  should,  with  sections  and  sub-sections  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  hand,  knock  the  wooden  heads  of  Custom 
House  officers  and  lawyers  together,  bowl  them  all  over 
like  ninepins  and  win  his  case  against  them — ^this  was 
nothing  less  than  a  portent.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  seen  before,  or  has  been  since. 

Nelson  carried  on  his  bold  career.  Six  days  later  he 
seized  four  more  Americans  at  Nevis.  The  Admiral 
arrived  two  days  after  their  seizure.  He  was  more  appalled 
than  ever.  "  He  did  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  my 
"  conduct  ;  at  least  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  but  told 
"  me  I  should  get  into  a  scrape."  That  is  the  way  of 
admirals.  They  did  not  understand  then,  and  they  do 
not  understand  now,  in  this  our  day,  that  in  time  of  war 
the  Navy  must  be  run  by  its  young  men,  and  that  what 
admirals  have  then  to  do  is  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
lieutenants,  commanders,  and  captains,  and  to  see  that 
they  have  what  they  need  for  their  enterprises  and  a  free 
hand  to  carry  them  out.  That  some  admirals  have  under- 
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stood  and  do  now  understand.  But  they  are  few.  For 
admirals  are  a  pretentious,  conceited  race,  spoilt  by  too 
much  obsequience  and  too  little  of  the  modern  knowledge 
and  practice  of  their  day.  In  peace  they  are  compara- 
tively harmless  and  they  look  beautiful  at  a  Levee, 
but  in  war  a  good  two-thirds  of  them  should  retire  to 
Brompton. 

Those  writs  were  still  out  against  Nelson.  He  was 
threatened  with  arrest  ;  attempts  were  even  made  to  take 
him  out  of  his  ship  by  force,  so  that  "  for  seven  weeks  I 
"  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  to  my  ship,  nor  did  I  ever  learn 
"  that  the  Admiral  took  any  steps  for  my  release."  On 
the  29th  June,  1785,  he  therefore,  "to  save  myself  from 
"  being  ruined,"  *  sent  a  memorial  to  the  King,  and  in 
November  he  wrote  to  Lord  Sydney,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Meantime  he  went  on  seizing  American  illicit 
traders,  apparently  without  further  challenge.  The  vessels 
thus  seized  were  condemned  as  good  prize,  for  he  tells  us 
that  "  the  Admiral  seemed  much  pleased  when  I  paid  him 
"  prize-money  ;  but  to  the  end  of  the  station  his  order  of 
"  the  29th  December,  1 784,  was  never  repealed,  so  that  I 
"  always  acted  with  a  rod  over  me." 

At  last,  however.  Nelson  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Sydney  acquainting  him  that  the  King  had  been  pleased 
to  order  him  to  be  defended  by  the  Crown  lawyers,  and  then, 
in  November,  1785,  came  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Rose,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Stephens,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty.  It  was  a  gem.f  "  I  am  commanded 
"  by  Their  Lordships  [of  the  Treasury]  to  desire  you  will 
"  acquaint  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
"  that  My  Lords  are  of  opinion  the  Commander-in-Chief 
"  [Admiral  Hughes]  of  the  Leeward  Islands  and  the 
"  officers    under   him   have    shown    a   very   commendable 

zeal  in  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  practices 
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*  The  Despatches  and  Letters  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson. 
7  vols.     London:  Henry  Colburn.     1844.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  134,  178. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  179,  287. 
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"  which  were  carrying  on  in  the  islands,  in  open  violation 
"  of  the  law,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Navigation 
"  and  Trade  of  H.M.  Dominions." 

This  was  the  climax.  The  Admiral  who  had  ordered 
that  the  illicit  trade  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  who, 
when,  despite  his  order,  it  was  interfered  with,  disapproved 
and  discouraged  the  action  therein  of  Nelson  and  CoUing- 
wood — he,  if  you  please,  was  officially  declared  by  My 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  have  shown  a  very  commendable 
zeal  in  doing  what  he  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  1 

In  August,  1786,  Admiral  Hughes  left  the  station, 
and  the  next  year  Nelson  himself  went  home,  paid  off  the 
"  Boreas,"  was  put  on  half-pay  and  retired  to  his  home  at 
Burnham  Thorpe,  where  he  lived  for  the  next  five  years, 
till  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France  in  1793  brought  him 
back  to  the  sea. 

This  was  not  yet  the  end.  The  active  young  captain 
had  defeated  his  own  Admiral,  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  and  the  Attorney-General  in  fair  fight,  had 
proved  them  all  to  be  wrong,  and  he  himself  alone  to  be 
right.  But  he  had  also  detected  and  denounced  various 
habitual  and  outrageous  frauds  practised  on  the  Navy 
in  the  West  Indies.  This  was  in  Departmental  eyes 
perhaps  the  worse  offence  of  the  two.  To  attack  corrup- 
tion touched  persons  too  many  and  too  powerful,  and  not 
all  of  them  in  the  West  Indies  either.  So  the  presumptuous, 
prying  Nelson  came  under  the  official  ban,  as  many  have 
done  before  and  since  for  acts  even  less  meritorious.  In 
vain  during  1788  and  1789  he  offered  his  services  and  applied 
for  a  ship.  There  were  many  of  them,  but  none  for  him. 
In  April,  1790,  a  writ  was  served  on  him  at  Burnham 
Thorpe  for  ^20,000  by  American  captains  whose  ships 
he  had  seized  in  the  W^est  Indies.  This  was  the  last  straw. 
He  wrote  to  the  Treasury  that  unless  the  Government 
would  support  him  in  these  law  proceedings  he  would 
"  take  refuge  in  France."  He  did  in  fact  make  preparations 
for  departure  to  that  country.  But  the  Treasury  was 
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more  placable  than  the  Admiralty,  and  within  a  week  he 
was  assured  that  by  that  Department  he  would  be  sup- 
ported. Had  it  depended  on  the  Admiralty  or  had  anybody 
else  than  Mr.  Rose  been  then  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  William 
Pitt  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  Nelson  would  have 
been  a  fugitive  from  American  captains  in  France  and  an 
exile  from  his  native  England  at  the  very  outbreak  of  that 
war  in  which  he  was  to  raise  her  and  himself  to  so  great 
an  eminence. 

In  1792  Nelson — ^now   a   post-captain  of  thirteen  years' 

standing — ^was  still  asking  for  a  ship  and  still  ineffectually. 

'  On   Saturday  last,"   he   writes   on   the   3rd   November, 

'  Lord    Chatham    [the    unworthy    second   wearer   of  the 

'  title   and  then   First   Lord  of  the   Admiralty]  received 

'  my    letter    asking    for       the    command    of    one  ;  but 

'  as     I     have    hitherto     been     disappointed    in     all    my 

'  applications    to    his     Lordship,    I    can    hardly    expect 

'  any    answer    to    my    letter,    which    has    always    been 

'  the     way     I     have     been     treated."     A     Department 

never   forgives.     And   it    has    perpetual    existence    and    a 

long  arm.     Not  only  did  Lord  Chatham  refuse  him  any 

ship   even   "  when   almost   the  whole  service  were   called 

"  forth,"  but  Nelson  learnt  that  "  the  King  was  impressed 

"  with   an  unfavourable  opinion  of  me,"  *  as   though  the 

Department  and  Lord  Chatham,  who  naturally  said  what 

it  told  him,   and  even   the   King  himself,  who  naturally 

believed  what   Lord   Chatham  said,  were  all  determined 

that,   whatever  happened,   they  would   never   accept   the 

priceless  services  of  the  best  and  ablest  seaman  of  his  day  ! 

Of  such  stuff  are  Admiralties  and  Earls  and  Kings  made. 

And  on  such  hangs  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

But  in  January,  1793,  things  had  become  too  serious  to 
allow  of  the  continued  proscription  of  the  best  officer  in 
the  service  of  his  age  and  rank.  In  this  emergency  the 
Department   relented,   the    King   presumably   acquiesced, 

*  The  Despatches  and  Letters  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson. 
7  vols.     London:  Henry  Colburn.     1844.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  293,  294. 
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and  Lord  Chatham,  with  many  apologies  for  not  having 
done  it  before,  offered  Nelson  the  ship  he  had  so  long 
refused.  It  proved  to  be  the  famous  "  Agamemnon  " — ^whose 
fame  w^as  Nelson's. 

Then  and  thenceforth — ^but  not  till  then — Nelson's 
career  was  in  his  own  hands.  Thenceforth  neither  a 
Department,  nor  a  First  Lord,  nor  the  Monarch  himself, 
could  stay  it.  They  could  thenceforth  but  wonder  and 
admire. 


Yet  it  was  not  then  or  thenceforward  that  Nelson  was 
most  truly  admirable.  It  was  rather  when,  a  young,  friend- 
less, poor  man,  with  nothing  but  his  profession  and  his 
whole  future  in  that  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  great  men 
above  him,  he  asserted  himself  and  his  duty  to  his  country 
against  them  all ;  when  to  his  own  awful  Admiral  he  dis- 
closed the  law,  dictated  the  policy,  and  in  defiance  of  him 
took  the  action  ;  when,  with  governors.  Custom  Houses, 
Americans,  planters,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  West 
Indies  yelping  at  him,  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces,  and 
certain  at  least,  as  it  seemed,  to  ruin  him,  while  the  awful 
and  experienced  Admiral  stood  antagonistic  by  warning 
him  that  he  would  certainly  get  into  a  scrape  :  it  was 
when  in  face  of  all  this  he  still  held  on  his  course,  continued 
to  seize  the  ships  as  duty  dictated,  and  when  attacked  in 
the  courts  took  the  seamanlike  resolution  to  plead  and 
argue  his  case  himself  against  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  in  conflict  with  the  best  lawyers  of  the  colony 
— ^that  is  when  he  first  displayed  the  matchless  quality 
of  his  courage,  the  extent  of  his  industry,  the  clearness  of 
his  vision,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  the  wealth  of  his 
resources. 

Then  it  was  that  he  first  revealed  the  Hero. 
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Jones  in  Extremis 

ONE  of  Jones's  failings  is  that  he  never  cries  out  until 
he  is  hurt.  While  the  weapon  which  is  to  hurt  him 
is  being  forged  for  that  purpose,  even  when  it  is  brandished 
over  his  head,  Jones  remains  indifferent.  He  might  often 
avert  the  threatened  danger  by  rousing  himself  earlier  ; 
but  that  is  not  his  way.  It  needs  but  a  trifling  exercise  of 
memory  to  recall  a  score  of  instances  illustrative  of  this 
characteristic  in  modern,  pre-war  legislation  ;  and  war 
legislation  has  been  equally  prolific. 

Recent  events  have  furnished  an  apt  example.  Readers 
of  this  Review  may  remember  our  descriptive  criticism  (in 
the  issue  of  August  last)  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
(Amendment)  (No.  3)  Act,  191 5,  and  the  extraordinary  set 
of  Regulations  made  thereunder,  whereby  a  branch  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  Total  and  Immediate 
Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  was  established  as  an 
annexe  of  Mr.  George's  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The 
Regulations  which  we  analysed  were  so  grotesque  in  their 
childish  despotism  that  the  reader  may  probably  have 
smiled  them  away,  as  did  the  ordinary,  easy-going  legislator 
when  the  Bill  providing  for  them  was  before  Parliament. 
"  Of  course,  things  of  that  kind  won't  actually  be  done  ; 
"  one  need  not  worry  about  them."  Well,  they  have  been 
done  ;  and  the  dozen  of  bureaucrats  and  prohibitionists 
appointed  under  these  Regulations  by  Mr.  George  have 
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now  got  to  work  in  a  fashion  which  has  at  last  made  Jones 
rub  his  eyes,  and  wonder  what  on  earth  has  happened  to  the 
world. 

They  began  their  operations  in  a  quiet  way  at  Newhaven, 
and  as  this  was  a  small  place,  mainly  engaged  in  the  industry 
of  shipping  soldiers,  not  much  public  notice  was  excited. 
But  as  July  wore  on  into  August,  the  scheduled  areas  began 
to  grow  with  alarming  rapidity,  until  now  there  is  not  much 
of  the  country  uncovered.  It  was  the  scheduling  of 
London  (meaning  thereby  a  district  extending  from  Wat- 
ford in  Hertfordshire  to  Romford  in  Essex,  and  Dartford 
in  Kent)  which  really  roused  Jones.  The  operation  was 
divided.  First  came  the  No-Treating  Order  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  it  was  declared  to  have  been  put  out 
with  the  connivance  of  certain  military  authorities  ;  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  November,  the  Every  Day  a  Sunday 
Order,  for  which  the  same  military  authorities  were  de- 
clared to  have  disclaimed  any  desire. 

Let  us  see  how  Jones,  the  free-born  Briton,  stands  under 
these  Orders.  He  may  not,  except  between  the  hours  of 
12  and  2.30  and  6.30  and  9.30  p.m.  obtain  in  any  public 
house  or  restaurant,  or  even  in  his  own  club,  a  whisky  and 
soda  or  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine.  The  penalty  for  infringe- 
ment, applicable  to  Jones  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  and  anyone  else  concerned  in  supply- 
ing him,  is  imprisonment  for  six  months  and  a  fine  of  ^100. 
Jones  may  be  thirsty,  fagged,  ill — it  makes  no  difference  : 
to  obtain  a  drink  is  a  criminal  offence.  In  London  the 
Board  replied  to  the  outcry  raised  against  this  monstrous 
Order  by  a  concession  :  if  the  drink  be  ordered  before  2.30 
or  9.30,  half  an  hour  is  allowed  in  which  to  finish  it  ;  that 
is  to  say,  Sir  Williams  Jones  may  finish  his  after-lunch 
liqueur  or  his  after-dinner  port  in  comfort  ;  but  that  hardly 
helps  Bill  Jones,  who  does  not  habitually  sit  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  fondling  one  mug  of  beer. 

"  Well,  then,  Jones  must  wait  until  he  gets  home,  and 
"  then  he  can  drink  what  he  wants,"  it  may  be  replied.     But 
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that  is  not  quite  so.  If  Jones  is  wealthy  enough,  or  prudent 
enough,  to  keep  a  well-stocked  cellar,  he  may  still  drink 
perdition  to  David  George  in  the  security  of  his  own  dining- 
room  ;  but  so  many  people,  and  particularly  people  of 
small  means,  do  not  nowadays  keep  well-stocked  cellars  ; 
they  buy  in  small  quantities  from  the  local  grocer.  Here 
the  Board  saw  a  further  opportunity  for  persecution.  The 
grocer  is  forbidden  to  accept  orders  for  spirits  except 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  2.30,  or  at  anytime  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday.  So  nice  for  Jones  when  he  finds  that  the 
decanter  is  empty  on  Friday  evening.  And  the  grocer  may 
not  despatch  the  boy  with  the  customers'  requirements 
except  on  the  same  days  and  during  the  same  hours — a  great 
assistance  to  the  business  arrangements  of  the  shop,  in  these 
short-handed  days.  And  he  must  be  careful  to  see  that  his 
name  is  labelled  on  each  bottle  ;  also  that  "  the  name  and 
"  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  supplied  have 
"  been  entered  in  a  delivery  book  or  invoice,  which  shall  be 
"  carried  by  the  person  "  [that  boy  who  forgets  everything 
except  his  marbles]  "  delivering  the  liquor,  and  in  a  day 
"  book,  which  shall  be  kept  on  the  premises  from  which  the 
"  liquor  is  despatched."  It  is  dangerous  to  be  absent- 
minded  nowadays. 

Further,  Jones  may  no  longer  run  an  account.  Jones  is 
made  a  criminal  if  he  consumes  any  alcoholic  beverage  in  a 
restaurant  or  in  his  own  club,  unless  it  is  paid  for  at  the  time 
when  it  is  supplied.  Nor  may  he  send,  say,  to  Hereford 
for  a  barrel  of  cyder,  though  on  perfectly  good  credit  terms 
with  the  makers,  unless  he  sends  money  with  the  order. 

It  doesn't  do  for  Jones  to  be  parsimonious.  The  Board 
has  decreed  that  he  must  not  be  supplied  with  less  than  a 
quart  of  spirits  at  a  time.  "  We'll  teach  you,  you  mean- 
"  spirited  cur,"  says  the  Board,  "  to  practise  Asquithian 
"  economy."  But  Jones  will  need  quite  a  quart  before  he 
can  work  out  the  logic  of  it  ;  and  the  subsequent  headache 
need  not  all  be  attributed  to  the  whisky. 

But  the  Board  makes  one  concession  to  Jones's  head. 
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It  invites  the  purveyors  of  spirits  to  dilute  them.  Under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  the  watering  of  spirits 
must  not  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  them  more  than  25 
degrees  under  proof.  The  Board,  in  these  Orders,  tells 
the  said  purveyors  that  they  may  ignore  the  Acts,  and 
water  down  to  35  degrees.  But  when  is  the  milkman  to  get 
relief  ?  Surely,  as  a  purveyor  of  non-intoxicating  liquor, 
he  is  entitled  to  more  sympathetic  consideration  than  the 
horrid  distiller.  Happily,  experiment  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  adulteration  turns  the  whisky  a  bad 
colour,  and  has  therefore  been  declared  impracticable. 
The  Board  will  have  to  discover  a  means  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty,  or  there  will  be  trouble  between  Jones  and  the 
spirit  merchant. 

Jones  must  no  longer  think  that  he  can  replenish  his  flask 
when  on  a  journey.  "  (D)  "  reads  one  of  the  improved 
Orders  ;  "  no  spirits  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  shall 
"  be  sold,  or  supplied  in,  or  taken  away  from,  any  refresh- 
"  ment  room  in  any  railway  station."  (You  must  always 
remember  the  purpose  of  these  restrictions,  the  better 
output  of  munitions  ;  the  bearing  upon  that  purpose  of  this 
regulation  will  be  apparent  to  the  meanest  intelligence.) 

Mention  of  travelling  reminds  one  that  that  time- 
honoured  institution,  the  Bona  Fide  Traveller,  has  been 
slain  by  the  Board.  Hitherto  Jones  has  been  able  to  force 
the  door  of  a  refreshment  house  during  the  closed  hours 
on  Sunday  when  he  had  travelled  more  than  three  miles. 
Even  this  privilege,  which  Jones,  thirsty  and  travel-stained, 
has  at  times  found  a  comfort,  is  now  taken  from  him. 

Though  these  Regulations,  in  so  far  as  they  permit  Jones 
to  drink  at  all,  drive  him  to  do  it  in  the  secrecy  of  his  home, 
the  Board  is  no  respecter  of  his  privacy.  "  No  person 
"  shall  .  .  .  refuse  to  allow  any  constable  to 
"  examine  such  van,  barrow,  basket  or  other  vehicle  or 
"  receptacle  or  such  delivery  book  or  invoice."  That  is  to 
say,  when  the  grocer's  boy  brings  round  Jones's  modest 
consignment  of  whisky  and  bottled  ale,  P.C.  Catchem  is 
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invited  to  halt  the  youth,  and  see  exactly  how  that  Mr. 
Jones  (whom  P.C.  Catchem  always  suspected  of  liking  his 
drop)  really  does  indulge  himself.  "  Gin  !  Who  would 
"  have  thought  it  ?  And  whose  beer  have  you  got  there, 
"  boy  ?  "     For  P.C.  Catchem  knows  the  cook. 

A  reminder  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  pursues  its 
policy  of  inflicting  inconvenience  upon  the  public  is  to  be 
jfound  in  the  "  Saving  Provisions  "  of  the  Orders — the 
provisions,  i.e.,  which  are  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  our 
"  Gingerbeer  Cromwell's "  despotism.  We  read  that 
"  nothing  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit,  in  cases 
"  where  the  same  is  otherwise  lawful  .  .  .  the  sale  or 
"  supply  of  spirits  to  any  person  producing  a  certificate  in 
"  writing  signed  by  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner 
"  that  the  spirits  are  immediately  required  for  medicinal 
"  purposes."  So,  if  Jones  has  a  heart  attack,  or  Mrs.  Jones 
faints  when  out-of-doors,  or  any  sort  of  accident  in  which 
an  immediate  dose  of  brandy  is  desirable  occurs,  such 
brandy  may  not  be  obtained  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
needed,  though  there  is  a  public  house  across  the  road  : 
some  one  must  first  hunt  up  a  doctor  (a  work  which  is  apt, 
as  we  have  experienced,  to  take  a  considerable  time)  and  get 
this  medico  to  the  spot,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  and  after 
that  the  business  of  buying  a  glass  of  brandy  may  be  begun.* 

Then  there  is  the  No- Treating  ukase.  In  our  summary 
last  August  of  the  Board's  Regulations  we  described  as  the 
gem  of  the  collection  the  4th  Regulation,  which  permitted 
the  Board  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  might  "  think 
"  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  the  practice  of  treating.'  " 
Such  an  absurdity,  such  a  crowning  infringement  of  human 

*  The  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  writes  to  the  Morning  Post  (5th  January, 
1916)  :  "  Owing  to  war  work  I  am  in  temporary  rooms.  Being  very  unwell, 
"  I  wanted  some  brandy,  which  I  never  touch  except  as  medicine.  I 
"  tottered  round  to  my  wine  merchant,  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse,  but  was 
"  told  the  law  prevented  my  getting  it  except  on  a  doctor's  certificate. 
"  My  first  thought  was  :  Is  it  really  worth  while  working  one's  utmost 
"  for  a  country  when  such  a  travesty  of  reasonable  law  exists  ?  My  second 
"  was  that  the  poor  old  country  is  not  to  blame,  but  that  the  wretched 
"  politicians  who  make  such  miserable  laws  are  responsible." 
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elementary  right,  seemed  so  grotesque  that  we  could  not 
refer  to  it  seriously.  We  were  mistaken.  All  the  Orders, 
so  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  contain  a  section  making 
it  a  criminal  offence  for  Jones  to  give  a  friend  a  drink  in 
his  club,  and,  though  a  working  man's  wife  obtains  all  her 
money  and  goods  from  her  husband,  that  husband,  with  his 
wife  and  all  other  persons  concerned  in  the  commission  of 
the  heinous  crime,  are  prosecuted  if  he  pays  for  his  wife's 
glass  of  beer  in  a  public-house  !  In  at  least  one  case,  at 
Bristol,  a  man  was  actually  fined  for  treating  his  wife. 
Outside  the  house  he  may  give  his  wife  all  his  wages,  if  he 
chooses  ;  inside,  or  outside  either,  he  must  not  give  her 
twopence  for  refreshment.  The  logical  corollary  (if  one 
can  talk  of  logic  in  this  hare-brained  connexion)  is  that  the 
Board  of  Liquor  Control,  or  some  new  Board  of  Domestic 
Control,  should  come  between  Jones  and  his  wife,  decide 
what  he  is  to  give  her,  and  generally  interfere  in  their  most 
intimate  relations.     Perhaps  this  is  to  be  the  next  stage. 

Apart  from  the  insolent  outrage  to  liberty  and  self- 
respect  implied  in  this  puerile  tyranny,  there  is  a  very  real 
mischief,  which  would  be  apparent  to  a  less  purblind  set  of 
politicians  than  our  present  rulers.  These  "  no-treating  " 
and  other  similar  regulations  are  evaded  and  ignored  on  all 
hands.  Yet  this  is  a  time,  of  all  times,  when  respect  for 
law  and  authority  should  be  most  sincere  and  unquestioned  ; 
and  this  is  the  time  chosen  by  the  Government  for  exerting 
a  childish  ingenuity  in  devising  prohibitions  which  are  a 
direct  invitation  to  evasion  and  disobedience,  so  weakening 
all  round  the  conception  of  law-abiding  duty. 

Of  course,  the  Board  claims  success  for  its  policy  in  the 
diminution  of  drunkenness  (though  the  Board  is  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  munition  business  :  it  was  not  made 
a  temperance  reformer  at  large).  Its  figures  must  be 
accepted  with  some  hesitation.  At  Liverpool,  when  the 
Order  was  promulgated,  there  was  an  immediate  drop  in 
the  weekly  arrests  for  drunkenness  (and,  according  to  police- 
court  missionaries  and  magistrates,  an  increase  in  home- 
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drinking*)  and  the  local  teetotal  daily  was  almost  hysterical 
in  chronicling  the  event.  And  so  with  the  second  and 
third  weeks  :  and  the  newspaper  in  question  was  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  its  joy  week  by  week,  when  it  suddenly 
ceased  to  publish  the  figures  ;  for  the  stupid  returns  began 
to  mount  again,  and  in  a  few  weeks  got  back  to  practically 
the  old,  pre-Order  level.  True,  a  change  in  the  downward 
direction  afterwards  appeared  ;  but  one  knows  that  the 
police  concentrate  their  energies  upon  certain  offences  at 
certain  periods  :  they  cannot  cover  the  whole  field  at 
once.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  raising  various  points  connected  with  the 
Control  Board,  referred  to  a  report  that  the  London  police 
were  instructed,  after  the  London  Order  came  into  force, 
that  they  were  not  to  arrest  drunken  persons  if  they  could 
help  doing  it.  Dr.  Addison,  representing  the  Minister  of 
Munitions,  replied  to  the  other  points,  but  said  not  a  word, 
in  denial  of  this  extraordinary  and  serious  charge.  The 
Times,  as  a  zealous  Georgian  organ — not  a  "  Hide-the- 
Truth  "  paper — preferred  not  to  report  the  proceedings 
at  all,  though  it  always  reports  subjects  raised  on  adjourn- 
ment, and  though  it  had  a  few  days  previously  given  up  a 
considerable  part  of  its  valuable  space  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Board's  chart,  which  laboured  pain- 
fully to  show  what  a  roaring  success  the  Board  had  been. 

Even  the  Control  Board,  after  making  in  its  Report  a 
brave  show  of  such  figures  as  it  had,  and  omitting  figures 
which  did  not  come  out  right,  was  fain  to  confess  that 
"  undue  importance  should  not  be  attached  "  to  its  figures. 
These  words  disclosed  surely  a  prophetic  uneasiness  ;  for 
shortly  afterwards  Mr.  W.  Thorne  put  down  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  which,  we  understand,  was 
actually  disallowed — an  amazing  instance  of  the  censorship 
in  Parliament.     He  wanted  to 

*  The  local  coroner,  with  a  home-drinking  tragedy  before  him,  denounced 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  and  all  its  fooUsh  ways  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms.     (See  Liverpool  Courier,  4th  January,  1916.) 
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"  ask  the  Minister  of  Munitions  whether  he  was  aware 
"  that  the  PoHce  Court  Missionary  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
"  Goldstone)  had  indicated  the  serious  increase  of  home- 
"  drinking  in  that  city,  and  that  young  girls  had  behaved 
"  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  the  streets  who  could  not  have 
"  obtained  the  drink  in  a  public-house  but  must  have  ac- 
"  quired  it  at  home,  and  that  ill-effects  had  resulted  in 
"  children  and  young  persons  which  did  not  exist  when  the 
"  father  alone  drank  away  from  home  ;  that  the  Liverpool 
"  stipendiary  had  referred  to  orgies  of  home-drinking  ;  and 
"  whether,  as  a  person  could  not  be  arrested  for  drunken- 
"  ness  in  his  own  home  or  another's,  all  statistics  quoted  in 
"  Parliament  respecting  dechne  of  drunkenness  convictions 
"  in  Liverpool  were  by  these  facts  rendered  practically 
"  valueless  for  even  Social  Reform  comparison,  and  totally 
"  valueless  as  regards  munition  production  and  transport." 

The  question  was  eventually  asked  in  a  milder  form,  and 
suggested  that  open  evidence  should  be  taken  from  respon- 
sible persons.  Dr.  Addison,  of  course,  "  saw  no  sufficient 
"  reason  for  adopting  "  that  suggestion. 

And  even  if  the  figures  that  are  paraded  in  the  papers 
were  trustworthv  indications  of  a  decline  in  drunkenness 
(which  they  are  not),  the  restrictions  would  not  thereby  be 
justified.     A  working-man  speaker  against  these  regulations 
put  the  case  with  simple  force.     "  Last  week  figures  were 
"  printed  to  show  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,  and  they 
"  showed  that  one  less  in  63,000  had  been  convicted  since 
"  the  first  Drink  Order  was  imposed.     And  so,  in  order 
"  to  make  one  in  60,000  sober,  all  the  rest  must  be  prevented 
"  from  having  any  drink."     But,   again,  the  forcible  en- 
couragement of  virtue  is  no  part  of  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the   Board.     Parliament   foolishly  gave   Mr.    George   this 
engine  of  oppression  for  the  single  purpose  of  speeding  up 
the  output  of  munitions.     If  it  really  helped  that  work 
much  we  should  hardly  have  Mr.  Snowden,  M.P.  as  one  of 
its   vigorous   members,  for  a  case  at  Buxton  poHce  court 
indicated  that  gentleman's  anxiety  to  prevent  munitions 
reaching  us  from  the  United  States.* 

•  See  Times t  19th  November,  1 91 5. 
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As  well  as  producing  an  impression  that  the  restrictions 
have  reduced  drunkenness,  the  Board  has  also  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  engender  a  belief  that  its  activities  have 
received  the  plaudits  of  the  public,  including  the  working- 
classes.  Jones  is  a  long-suffering  soul,  it  is  true  ;  but  when 
the  papers  say  that  the  Board's  Orders  have  been  received 
with  cheerful  acquiescence,  that  is  because  the  papers  have 
been  cajoled  — (the  Government  has  an  active,  if  unpopular, 
emissary,  and  also  "display"  advertisements  of  loans  to  give 
out) — into  suppressing  accounts  of  strikes  of  protest  against 
the  Orders.  And  if  the  Board  really  believed  that  it  was 
universally  admired,  it  is  a  little  strange  that,  on  the  eve  of 
the  London  Order,  threats  of  prosecution  under  the  De- 
fence of  the  Realm  Regulations  should  have  been  conveyed 
by  another  emissary  of  the  Board  to  persons  who  were 
suspected  of  helping  working-men  in  their  protest.  The 
limits  to  which  the  Board  will  descend  in  its  efforts  to 
maintain  a  footing  are  difficult  to  place. 

When  we  discussed  this  Liquor  Control  Board  in  the 
August  Review  we  pointed  out  that  the  Regulations  were 
aimed  at  conciliating  two  separate  interests — the  teetotal- 
ers and  the  Socialists.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  that 
the  apostles  of  the  first-named  category  have  been  prodi- 
gally rewarded  by  their  grateful  ex-servant,  Mr.  George  ; 
and  the  second  lot  have  not  been  disregarded.  The  intro- 
duction of  State  public-houses  under  the  aegis  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  is  now  a  fact.  It  is  euphemistically  de- 
scribed by  the  Board  as  the  "  constructive  side  "  of  its 
work.  The  order  of  development  is  as  follows  :  The 
working-classes  resent  the  restrictions  upon  their  freedom 
to  get  a  drink,  but  the  working-classes  are  supposed  to  be 
captivated  by  Socialism.  Give  them  a  dose  of  Socialism, 
and  you  gild  the  pill  of  prohibition.  Thus  works  the 
simply  ingenious  brain  of  the  Radical  politician  ;  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  these  gentry  that  word  was  impudently 
sent  to  editors,  about  the  time  of  the  London  Order,  not 
to  criticize  the  amazing  document,  but  to  spread  themselves 
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over   the   proposed    "  constructive  "   v^ork  of  the   Board 
alluring  "  copy  "  in  regard  to  v^hich  w^as  duly  provided. 

The  Board  is  starting  an  experiment  near  Gretna  Green  at 
a  place  w^here  big  munition  works  are  being  built.  It  has 
acquired  some  thirty  odd  public-houses,  and  is  going  to 
shovi^  the  trade  and  the  public  how  these  institutions 
should  be  run.  Apparently  the  prices  offered  are  not 
exactly  excessive,  for  the  forced  vendors  have  protested, 
and  the  Provost  of  Annan  has  shortly  described  them  as 
"  robbery."  This  is  not  unexpected.  We  pointed  out 
in  August  that  under  the  Regulations  the  Board  could 
forcibly  acquire  licensed  houses  at  any  price  it  might  choose 
to  offer  ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  anticipated  that  it 
would  withstand  the  temptation  to  pay  such  sums  as  would 
improve  its  chances  of  making  a  financial  success  of  the 
business.  Of  course  we  shall  hear  in  good  time  that  the 
experiment  has  been  an  unqualified  success  ;  but  let  us 
moderate  our  congratulations  by  recalling  the  terms  of  the 
Regulations  which  we  analysed  in  the  previous  article. 
Remember — (as  well  as  the  Regulations  enabling  those 
favoured  traders  to  pay  their  own  price,  or  nothing  at  all, 
for  the  businesses  they  buy) — Regulation  No.  9,  which 
gives  the  Board  power  to  run  public-houses  without  any 
licence,  without  paying  any  duty,  and  without  being 
subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  licensing  law  or 
to  any  restrictions  imposed  by  law  upon  licensed  traders  ; 
also  Regulation  No.  10,  which  authorizes  the  Board  to 
provide  any  sort  of  entertainment  for  the  frequenters  of 
its  premises  without  the  need  of  any  licence  for  the  same, 
and  free  of  any  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  speculate  what  kind  of  public-house  exist- 
ing private  owners  could  produce  in  these  circumstances, 
backed  in  addition  by  access  to  unlimited  capital. 

But  even  these  extraordinary  powers  and  immunities  fail 

to  satisfy  this  Board  of  despots.     It  has  recently  sent  a 

circular  letter  to  licensing  authorities,  dictating  the  policy 

which  the  justices  must  pursue — for  all  the  world  as  though 
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it  had  direct  statutory  authority  for  doing  so,  which  it  has 
not.  Here  is  an  illuminating  sentence  at  the  end  of  the 
letter.  "  If  in  any  district  the  Board  find  it  necessary,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  sale  and  supply  of  liquor, 
"  to  acquire  the  existing  licensed  houses,  they  propose  to 
"  issue  an  Order  that  no  application  for  a  new  justices' 
"  licence  shall  be  made  without  their  previous  consent." 
The  sheer  impudence  of  it  leaves  one  breathless.  Not  only 
may  the  Board  acquire  public-houses,  and  run  them  without 
paying  any  duty  or  being  subject  to  any  licensing  law  ;  but 
it  proposes  to  bully  any  poor  Boniface  who  may  be  rash 
enough  to  wish  to  try  his  luck  against  such  competition, 
and  prevent  him  from  even  putting  in  an  application  for  a 
licence.  We  know  the  Board's  powers  are  immense,  but 
we  should  like  to  see  the  legality  of  this  effort  tried  out  in 
the  Courts.  It  might  involve  a  healthy  snub  for  the 
dictators. 


We  will  now  turn  to  another,  and  graver,  instance  of 
the  meaning  of  Martial  Law  when  it  has  blossomed  out 
of  the  Regulation  stage  into  actual  enforcement.  In  spite 
of  the  serious  menace  to  liberty  of  the  Drink  Restrictions, 
their  inane  foolery  permits  one  some  wry-mouthed  jocu- 
larity when  regarding  them.  The  matter  next  to  be 
recounted  does  not  admit  of  any  lightness  of  criticism. 

In  the  August  number  of  this  Review  we  briefly — (we 
had  to  be  brief,  they  were  so  numerous) — referred  to  some 
new  Regulations  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts,  and 
inter  alia  to  Regulation  14b,  which  we  reminded  our 
readers  was  concerned  with  persons  of  "  hostile  origin  or 
"  associations."  Owing  to  something  that  has  since 
happened,  it  will  be  well  now  to  look  a  little  more  closely 
into  that  Regulation.  We  will  quote  the  first  paragraph 
verhatim  : 


"  Where  on  the  recommendation  of  a  competent  naval 
"  or  military  authority,  or  of  one  of  the  advisory  com- 
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"  mittces  hereinafter  mentioned,  it  appears  to  the  Secretarj 
"  of  State  that  for  securing  the  pubhc  safety  or  the  defence 
"  of  the  Realm  it  is  expedient  in  view  of  the  hostile  origin 
"  or  associations  of  any  persons,  that  he  shall  be  subjected 
"  to  such  obligations  and  restrictions  as  are  hereinafter 
"  mentioned,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  by  Order  require 
"  that  person  forthwith,  or  from  time  to  time,  either  to 
"  remain  in,  or  to  proceed  to  and  reside  in,  such  place 
"  as  may  be  specified  in  the  Order,  and  to  comply  with 
"  such  directions  as  to  reporting  to  the  pohce,  restriction 
"  of  movement,  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
"  Order,  or  to  be  interned  in  such  place  as  may  be  specified 
"  in  the  Order." 

We  don't  suppose  Jones  read  this  Regulation  ;  the  daily 
papers,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  thought  it 
far  too  trivial  to  reproduce  :  not  even  the  all-embracing 
Times  could  spare  a  corner.  And  if  Jones  had  read  it,  he 
would  probably  have  remarked  that  it  seemed  all  right,  and 
he  supposed  it  was  a  roundabout  way  of  shutting  up  those 
Germans  at  last.  But  now  let  Jones  listen  to  this  story  of 
some  proceedings  which  were  taken  under  the  Regulation. 

An  English  lady  of  good  family  had  been  serving  as  a 
voluntary  nurse  in  a  military  hospital,  from  which  she  had 
returned  on  ist  of  September  last.  On  that  day  she  was 
arrested,  and  all  her  private  papers  seized  at  her  father's 
house.  She  was  taken  to  Scotland  Yard,  imprisoned  for 
three  days  in  a  cell,  kept  at  a  suburban  police  station  for 
four  days  more,  and  was  then  taken  to  a  Home  of  Intern- 
ment at  Aylesbury,  where  she  was  placed  under  constant 
supervision  and  prison  rule.  For  seventeen  days  she  was 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  anyone,  and  her  family 
had  no  idea  where  she  was.  Afterwards  she  was  permitted 
to  write  two  letters  a  week,  some  of  which,  however,  it  is 
said,  were  suppressed,  and  letters  from  outside  took  from 
sii  to  twelve  days  to  reach  her.  She  complains  during  this 
period  of  having  been  badly  treated  and  badly  fed. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October  she  was  taken  before  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  Advisory  Committees,  which  sat  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  did  not  allow  her  any  legal  or 
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other  assistance  during  the  examination  through  which  she 
was  put. 

Then  what  was  the  charge  against  the  lady,  it  will  be 
asked.  She  learned  that  no  charge  whatever  was  made, 
or  would  be  made  against  her.  Naturally  her  friends  began 
to  move,  and  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  occupying  a  judicial 
position  in  this  country,  was  informed  by  Sir  John  Simon, 
who  was  then  Home  Secretary,  that  "  no  charge  was 
"  made  against  the  lady,  and  that  she  was  not  imprisoned, 
"  only  detained  as  a  precautionary  measure."  The  reader 
will  wonder  how  to  reconcile  Sir  John  Simon's  statement 
with  the  prison  cells,  etc.,  and  he  will  find  it  still  more 
difficult  to  make  the  reconciliation  when  he  learns  that,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  after  Sir  John  Simon's  statement, 
permission  was  given  to  allow  this  lady  to  receive  one  visitor 
a  month  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  and  that  per- 
mission was  granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Prisons  on  a 
prison  permit  forni. 

Then  occurred,  if  we  may  believe  those  entitled  to  know 
something  about  the  matter,  an  incident  so  amazing,  even 
in  this  amazing  story,  that  we'prefer  to  give  it  in  the  words 
of  the  relator,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman.  "  By  the  end  of 
November  many  of  Miss  X.'s  friends  had  learned  how 
shamefully  she  was  being  treated,  and  took  steps  to  enquire 
into  the  case,  and  make  the  matter  public.  Thereupon 
the  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard  invited  a  well-known 
Irish  lady,  acquainted  with  Miss  X.,  to  come  down  to 
Scotland  Yard  to  answer  a  few  questions.  There  Mr. 
Basil  Thompson  and  one  Nathan,  this  lady  states,  tried  to 
get  her  to  incriminate  Miss  X.  and  others  ;  faihng  in  this, 
they  begged  her  to  receive  confidential  letters  from  the 
persons  they  suspected,  and  pass  these  communications 
on  to  them  !  When  the  Irish  lady  refused  to  accede  to 
this  amazing  request,  they  threatened  her  also  with  arrest 
and  internment,  but  this  menace  had  no  effect.  All  this 
was  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Home  Office." 
We  understand  that  Sir  John  Simon  has  been  anxious 
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that  this  pretty  story  should  not  be  made  pubhc.  Also 
that  now  Scotland  Yard  tries  to  justify  itself  by  hints  that 
"  they  could  an  they  would."  Perhaps  they  could,  per- 
haps they  couldn't ;  we  don't  know ;  we  are  not  to 
know  ;  the  thing  is  to  be  hushed  up  ;  no  charge  is  to 
be  made,  and  of  course  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
public  trial  to  convict  or  acquit  this  lady  is  to  take 
place.  But  isn't  it  strange,  if  this  lady  has  in  truth 
been  guilty  of  any  hostile  acts,  that  evidence  of  them 
should  not  by  this  time  have  been  discovered,  and  acted 
upon  ;  and  if  not,  how  is  her  treatment  to  be  justified  ? 
The  Regulation  under  which  she  was  incarcerated  and 
ill-treated  is  bad  enough,  but,  reading  it  again,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Home  Office  has  gone  beyond  even  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Regulation  ;  for  the 
restrictions  which  may  under  that  Regulation  be  imposed 
upon  a  person  of  "  hostile  origin  or  associations  " — (the 
lady  is  not  of  hostile  origin)  only  extend  to  residence  in  such 
place  as  may  be  specified,  or  internment — not  to  imprison- 
ment. 

Now,  is  Jones  quite  satisfied  about  these  Regulations  ? 
Jones,  M.P.,  didn't  care  a  rap  about  them  ;  he  passed,  with- 
out a  word  of  questioning,  as  many  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Acts,  with  unlimited  power  to  make  regulations  thereunder, 
as  the  Government  chose  to  bring  down  to  the  House.  And 
Jones  outside  the  House  has  been  equally  complacent. 
There  has  been  all  along  a  fatal  assumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment's bark  was  worse  than  its  bite,  and  that  it  is  part  of 
the  proper,  dignified  behaviour  of  a  Government  in  war 
time  to  put  out  proclamations  and  regulations  of  threaten- 
ing import  and  couched  in  the  language  of  "  frightfulness," 
but  that  it  doesn't  mean  anything  really.  Does  Jones 
still  think  that  ?  At  least  we  have  given  him  two  instances 
in  this  article — and  we  shall  give  another — which  should 
convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

Let  Jones  bear  in  mind  that  if  he  incurs  the  dislike  of 
some  persons  in  military,  naval,  or  pohce  authority,  or  their 
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suspicion — a  thing  easily  done  in  perfect  innocence — ^he 
may  be  spirited  away  from  his  home,  and  be  kept  in  prison 
without  a  chance  of  communicating  with  his  friends,  not- 
withstanding that  no  charge  is,  or  can  be,  brought  against 
him.  And  all  this  is  not  merely  a  possibility  so  improbable 
that  no  sensible  man  need  worry  about  it ;  these  things 
happen,  and  as  the  men  who  mismanage  our  affairs  begin 
to  be  found  out,  they  are  likely  to  happen  with  greater  fre- 
quency— as  witness  the  threats  of  prosecution  by  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  despots  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  No  one  is  safe.  Terrific  powers  are  in  the  hands 
of  men  some  of  whom  are  not  fit  to  exercise  any  powers  at 
all ;  and  they  can,  and  do,  use  those  powers  to  stifle  expo- 
sure and  opposition. 


There  is  a  third  department  of  political  activity  to  which 
we  would  call  Jones's  serious  attention.  The  freedom  of 
the  Press  in  his  country  has  always  been  to  him  the  source 
of  much,  and  legitimate,  pride.  Now  Jones  is  humbled 
even  here.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  military  censorship, 
— according  to  common  consent  that  has  been  exercised 
since  the  war  began  with  disastrous  folly.  But  the  poli- 
ticians in  power  have  been  unable  to  restrain  themselves, 
and  allow  their  military  colleagues  to  enjoy  all  the  fun  of 
"  faking  "  and  suppressing  news.  Why  shouldn't  they  also 
bully  the  Press,  for  their  own  purposes  ?  We  have  already 
seen,  in  this  article,  how  the  Liquor  Control  Board  has 
amused  itself  in  this  direction,  and  now  we  come  to  Mr. 
George  himself.  It  is  part  of  this  gentleman's  political 
outfit  to  pose  as  the  great  democrat  who  can  reconcile  all 
opposition  by  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  presence.  And 
when  there  is  trouble  which  looks  serious,  he  turns  himself 
on  to  the  work  of  calming  the  troublous  ones,  as,  for 
example,  in  South  Wales  some  months  ago.  He  imposed 
upon  himself  the  same  role  in  connexion  with  the  serious 
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trouble  on  the  Clyde,  and  spent  his  Christmas  discoursing 
to  the  malcontents  there.     But  he  did  not  meet  with  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  previous  experience  elsewhere 
had  led  him  to  expect.     We  are  sorry  that  he  did  meet 
with  so  bad  a  reception,  for  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  workers 
on  the  Clyde  have  been  behaving  disgracefully.     But  the 
fact    remains   that   the   proceedings   were   not    a   success. 
The  Press  was  not  invited,  and  the  public  had  to  depend 
for  its   account    of  what  took  place  on  a  communication 
from   the  Press   Bureau,  through  the   Press   Association, 
which   apparently  was  not  an  adequately  truthful  report. 
A  Glasgow  Socialist  paper  called  Forward  printed  another 
report    of  the   proceedings,    which    was    not    at    all    like 
that    of   the   Press    Bureau.      Thereupon   the   police,    by 
virtue    of   Regulation    51    of  the    Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations,  seized  all  the  copies  of  the  papers  containing 
the  report,  not  only  in  newsagents'  shops,  but  from  the 
houses  of  private  persons  who  had  bought  copies.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Times  (4th  January,  191 6)  the  police  acted  "  in 
"  consequence  of  the  publication  of  an  unauthorized  report 
"  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  recent  visit."     That  word  "  un- 
"  authorized  "  must  surely  make  Jones  feel  uncomfortable. 
That   a   British   newspaper   may   only   publish   an   official 
report  of  political  proceedings  is  a  startling  doctrine,  so 
startling  that  one  would  naturally  say  it  couldn't  be  so. 
But  when  the  matter  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  4th  of  January,  a  question  was  asked, 
"  Were   instructions   issued   to   the   Press   not   to   report 
"  meetings  held  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  only  to 
"  insert  the  official  report,  which  gave  no  proper  account  ?  "; 
and  all  that  Mr.  Tennant  could  reply  to  this  enormous 
charge  was  a  feeble  "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that."     Natu- 
rally, Mr.  George  intervened  in  the  discussion,  but  with 
unfortunate  results.     Apparently  appreciating  how  deadly 
was  the  accusation  of  suppressing  independent  reports,  and 
giving  forth  only  official  doctored  reports,  he  tried  to  con- 
vince the  House  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  unau- 
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thorized  report  that  the  paper  was  seized,   but   because 
it  had  been  inciting  the  workers  not  to  carry  out  an  Act  of 
Parhament  passed  to  promote  the  output  of  munitions. 
That  line  might  have  gone  down  had  it  not  been  that 
another  member  promptly  asked  whether  the  paper  should 
not  have  been  suppressed  when  the  articles  appeared,  not 
when  the  paper  reported  what  actually  happened  ?     And 
as  all  that  Mr.  George  could  say  in  reply  was  that  he  thought 
it  very  likely  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  right,  and  that 
the  paper  ought  to  have  been  suppressed  before,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  offensive  articles  were  in  earlier  issues  of 
the  paper,  with  regard  to  which  no  action  was  taken,  and 
that  the  paper  was  only  suppressed  when  it  gave  an  incon- 
venient report  of  Mr.  George's  meeting.     And  he  made  it 
plain  that  this  was  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  returning  to 
the  same  subject  later  in  the  day  on  the  Report  stage  of 
the  Munitions  Amendment  Bill,  when  he  complained  of 
"  garbled  and  one-sided  reports  "  being  published  of  "  free 
"  and   easy  talks  "  with  workmen.      On    the    motion   for 
adjournment,  on   the    loth  of  January,   Mr.   George  was 
again   tackled   on   the   subject,    and   he  replied  in  a  long 
speech  describing  offensive   articles  in  earlier  numbers  of 
the  paper,  and  giving  only  this  reason  for  suppressing,  not 
those  numbers,  but  another  number — that  which  contained 
the  independent  report  of  his  meeting.     He  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  only  one  sentence  in  that  report. 

The  whole  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  is 
involved  in  this  incident.  Under  an  undiscussed  Act  of 
Parliament  a  Regulation  is  made  giving  military  and 
Government  officials  power,  if  such  officials  have  "  reason 
to  suspect  "  that  a  newspaper  contains  anything  "  pre- 
"  judicial  to  the  public  safety  or  the  defence  of  the 
Realm,"  to  seize  the  paper  and  its  plant  and  type.  This, 
be  it  noted,  can  be  done  without  testing,  by  a  proper 
or  any  trial,  whether  the  paper  has  really  so  offended  or 
not.  Mr.  Tennant  told  the  House  of  Commons  that, 
in  the  case  of  this  Glasgow  paper,   the   "  ground  for  the 
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"  action  taken  was  an  offence  under  Regulation  27  " — the 
Regulation  which  makes  it  an  offence  to  print  false  re- 
ports or  reports  likely  to  cause  disaffection,  prejudice 
recruiting,  etc.  And  he  incontinently  added,  "  It  does  not 
"  necessarily  follow  that  there  will  be  any  trial."  But  until 
a  trial  it  cannot  be  known  whether  an  offence  has  been 
committed  under  Regulation  27  or  not.  In  point  of  fact 
the  action  of  the  police  was  taken  under  Regulation  5 1  only, 
the  Regulation  which  gives  them  power  to  seize  a  paper 
without  having  to  bring  the  matter  before  a  tribunal  for 
investigation  at  all.  And  this  paper  has  been  seized  because 
it  contained  a  report  which  lacked  the  complacency  of  the 
official  report  of  a  meeting.  This  issue  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  misbehaviour  of  Clyde  trade  union- 
ists or  with  any  mischievous  articles  which  the  Scottish 
Socialist  paper  may  have  published  previously,  with  all 
which  one  has  no  sympathy.  What  Jones  is  concerned 
with  is  the  fact  that  British  journals  may  be  seized  for 
publishing  a  report  of  proceedings  which  politicians  in 
power  don't  like.     And  that  is  a  pretty  grave  position. 

If  Jones  is  to  keep  a  vestige  of  liberty,  a  trace  of  that 
security  of  person  which  he  has  always  assumed  to  be  the 
fundamental  basis  of  his  British  citizenship,  he  had  better 
bestir  himself,  and  demand  that  the  whole  of  these  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Acts  and  the  Regulations  made  under  them 
shall  be  overhauled  by  ParHament,  and  that  the  Control 
Boards  and  Advisory  Committees,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
crop  of  irresponsible  despotism,  shall  be  purged  away,  or,  at 
any  rate,  put  in  a  position  of  strict  accountancy  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Jones  is  certainly  well  gagged  ;  but  is  he  yet  suffocated  ? 
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IN  olden  days  those  who  struggled  for  constitutional 
liberties  had  kings  for  their  opponents  and,  frequently, 
barons  for  their  leaders.  The  advent  of  Democracy — 
pseudo-Democracy  would  be  a  more  exact  term — ^has 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  constitutional  problems  with 
the  result  that  the  Stephen  Langtons,  the  Simon  de 
Montforts  and  the  Hampdens  of  to-day  find  themselves 
arrayed  against  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  according  to 
both  etymology  and  constitutional  theory  are  the  servants 
of  the  public.  Generations  of  ardent  champions  of  popular 
liberties  laboured  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  royal  omnipo- 
tence and  infalHbility — and  the  only  result  of  their  efforts 
has  been  to  substitute  for  this  hated  theory  the  infallibility 
and  omnipotence  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 

That  this  is  no  burlesque  of  modern  conditions  is  proved 
by  the  proceedings  in  a  recent  case  in  the  High  Court  of 
Ju  tice  in  which  the  capacity  of  naturalised  aliens  to  be 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  was  called  in  question.  By 
the  famous  Act  of  Settlement  of  1700  it  was  expressly 
enacted  that  : — 

"  No  person  born  out  of  the  Kingdoms  of  England, 
"  Scotland  or  Ireland  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging 
"  (although  he  be  naturalised  or  made  a  denizen),  except 
"  such  as  are  born  of  English  parents,  shall  be  capable  to 
"  be  of  the  Privy  Council  or  a  member  of  either  House  of 
"  Parliament  or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either 
"  civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  oj  lands,  tenements  or 
"  hereditaments  jrom  the  Crown  to  himself  or  to  any  other  or 
"  others  in  trust  for  him.'''' 
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These  words  are  quite  clear.  Naturalised  subjects  were 
expressly  rendered  incapable  of  being  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  or  of  Parliament.  No  later  Act  has  definitely 
removed  this  incapacity.  An  Act  of  1844  in  effect  repealed 
all  words  after  "  Parliament,"  thus  allowing  naturalised 
subjects  to  hold  lands  from  the  Crown  and  to  occupy 
offices  of  trust.  But  so  far  as  the  capacity  to  be  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  or  Parliament  is  concerned,  the  Act 
of  Settlement  still  stands  on  the  statute  roll.  The  question 
on  which  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  was  sought  was 
whether  any  Act  of  Parliament  passed  since  1700  had  the 
effect  of  repealing  by  implication  the  express  incapacity 
imposed  by  the  words  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  which 
survived  the  modification  of  1844. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  a  question  was  essentially 
one  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  would  be 
and  ought  to  be  given.  The  Courts  are  the  King's  Courts  ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  judges  to  interpret  the  law, 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  go  before 
the  judges  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  law.  The 
particular  question  of  the  capacity  of  naturalised  subjects 
to  hold  these  offices  became  both  urgent  and  important 
when  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
In  the  quiet  times  of  peace  nationality  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 
or  neglected,  or  regarded  as  a  "  juridical  nicety  "  which 
hampers  trade  and  finance.  But  in  times  of  war  nationality 
is  a  reality,  a  potent  force  which  divides  the  world  into 
rival  and  hostile  camps.  So  when  war  broke  out  it  was  not 
strange  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that 
two  members  of  the  Privy  Council  were  men  of  German 
birth  who  had  been  naturalised  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
and  who  had  attained  this  high  office  in  direct  breach  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  question  could  be  brought 

before  the  Courts  was  by  the  historic  procedure  known  as 

Quo  Warranto,  a  procedure  which  in  times  gone  by  was 

very  frequently  employed,  but  which  has  fallen  into  disuse 
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because  other  remedies  have  been  provided  for  most  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  procedure  would  be  wanted.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  George  Makgill,  Baronet,  applied  to  the  High 
Court  on  23rd  June,  191 5,  for  an  order  that  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  and  Sir  Edgar  Speyer, 
Baronet,  both  of  whom  were  previously  German  subjects, 
should  show  "  by  what  authority  "  {quo  warranto)  they  were 
or    claimed  to  be  members  of  the  Privy  Council. 

On  1 6th  November  last  the  case  came  on  for  hearing. 
But  to  the  dismay  of  everyone  who  values  constitutional 
liberties,  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.),  the 
chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Government  and,  unfortunately, 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  came  into  Court  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  case  from  proceeding  at  all.  A  loyal 
subject  of  His  Majesty  was  asking  His  Majesty's  judges  in 
His  Majesty's  Court  to  interpret  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
— the  same  Ministers,  be  it  noted,  who  had  advised  the 
appointments  in  question — endeavoured  to  block  the  pro- 
ceedings and  to  prevent  the  judges  from  interpreting  the 
law.  If  a  king  had  acted  thus  in  olden  times,  such  an 
uproar  would  have  been  caused  that  the  very  person  of 
the  king  would  have  been  in  danger.  But  Ministers  have 
not  only  succeeded  to  the  royal  powers  ;  they  have  increased 
them  as  well. 

Two  questions  thus  came  before  the  Court,  and  in  both 
the  vital  rights  of  British  subjects  were  at  stake.  There 
was  first  the  competence  of  the  Court  to  try  the  issue, 
and  secondly  the  capacity  of  naturalised  subjects  to  hold 
these  offices. 

In  these  days  when  constitutional  rights  are  at  an  ebb 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  is  one 
of  the  great  charters  of  British  liberty.  Its  title  is  "  An 
"  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown  and  better 
"  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject."  By  the 
Act  of  Settlement  the  King  holds  his  Crown.  It  was  a 
compact  with  the  British  people,  and  the  terms  of  that 
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compact  are  the  terms  upon  which  the  British  people  con- 
sented and  consent  to  be  ruled.  One  of  these  terms, 
embodying  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689,  provides  that  a  papist 
king  shall  be  incapacitated  from  inheriting  the  crown,  and 
that  if  a  king  should  become  a  papist  or  marry  a  papist 
"  the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be  absolved  of  their 
"  allegiance."  Another  term,  as  quoted  above,  expressly 
declares  that  naturalised  subjects  are  not  capable  of  being 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  or  ParHament. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Privy  Council  is  a  worn-out 
institution  and  that  its  membership  is  quite  unimportant. 
This  argument  no  doubt  appeals  to  those  who  do  not  value 
constitutional  liberties,  who  accept  modern  political  con- 
ditions as  stable  and  sound,  and  who  are  not  alarmed  by 
the  ever-increasing  powers  of  the  so-called  servants  of  the 
people.  It  is  quite  true  that  nowadays  the  Privy  Council 
practically  never  meets,  and  that  its  members  have  little 
that  other  people  do  not  have,  save  the  right  to  call  them- 
selves "  Right  Honourable."  Yet  there  are  happily  some 
of  us  who  look  beyond  existing  conditions.  The  Privy 
Council  is  the  King's  Council,  the  Council  to  which  His 
Majesty  turns  (in  theory  and  sometimes  in  fact)  for  advice. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  Monarchy  itself  and  its  existence  is  as 
necessary  to  the  executive  Government  as  it  ever  was. 
That,  save  on  the  death  of  the  King,  only  a  few  of  its 
official  members  are  summoned,  matters  nothing  to  con- 
stitutional theory ;  it  only  shows  how  completely  the 
so-caUed  Ministers  of  the  King  have  gained  control  over 
both  King  and  State.  At  any  time  the  Privy  Council 
might  be  summoned,  and  indeed  the  suggestion  was 
recently  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  that.  Parliament 
having  proved  its  unfitness  to  deal  with  vital  problems  in 
times  of  war,  the  whole  Privy  Council,  protected  by  the 
oath  of  secrecy  which  every  member  takes,  should  meet 
to  discuss  war  affairs.  Besides,  every  Privy  Councillor 
has  the  right  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  any  county  ; 
it  would  be  perfectly  legal  for  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions 
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composed  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  Sir  Edgar  Speyer, 
Baronet,  to  convict  a  man  of  all  sorts  of  offences,  and  either 
of  them  could  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of,  say,  Sir 
George  Makgill.  That  these  things  are  unlikely  matters 
not.  The  Privy  Council  holds  an  important  place  in  our 
constitutional  machinery,  and,  our  political  institutions 
being  what  they  are,  the  Privy  Council  may  one  day  be 
revived  to  resume  its  dormant,  but  not  expired,  functions. 
In  any  case  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  that  its  membership  should  be 
kept  untarnished  by  the  presence  of  incapacitated  members. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  among  the  countless  duties 
which  the  executive  Government  has  taken  over  from  the 
King  is  the  power  of  making  appointments  to  public 
offices.  When,  therefore,  it  was  announced  that  His 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  call  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Baronet, 
to  be  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  the  fact  was  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
nominally  representing  His  Majesty's  people,  had  insisted 
that  His  Majesty  should  make  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Baronet,  a 
Privy  Councillor.  The  distinction  is  important ;  it  would 
become  more  important  still  if  one  could  learn  the  reasons 
which  prompted  the  gift  of  this  great  honour. 

In  his  effort  to  stifle  the  proceedings  the  main  argument 
put  forward  by  the  Attorney-General  was  that  the  pro- 
cedure of  Quo  Warranto  could  only  be  set  in  motion  by 
the  King  himself.  This  procedure,  he  said,  was  in  origin 
"  a  civil  action  at  the  suit  of  the  King  to  inquire  into  the 
"  ground  on  which  a  subject  was  entitled  to  exercise  rights 
"  which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  "  ;  and  now  "  it  is  a 
"  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  of  calling  a  subject 
"  to  account  for  usurping  the  royal  prerogative."  This 
remedy,  then,  being  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Sove- 
reign, it  could  not  be  used  by  the  subject.  Here  was  an 
amazing  commentary  upon  our  constitutional  development ! 
Ministers  have  taken  over  practically  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  King,  yet  when  it  happens  to  be  politically 
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inconvenient,  they  fall  back  upon  the  old  doctrine  and  plead 
"  Non  Possumus."  In  effect  what  the  Attorney-General 
pleaded  was :  "  We,  the  King's  Ministers,  secured  these 
"  appointments,  but  only  the  King  can  call  them  in  ques- 
"  tion."  The  Attorney-General  then  went  on  to  argue  that 
the  case  of  Sir  George  Makgill  was  that  "  the  Crown  had 
"  done  wrong  "  in  making  these  appointments — a  statement 
which  was  technically  true  but  in  practice  wholly  false. 
The  complaint  was  against  the  Ministers  and  not  against 
the  King.  For  Ministers  who  have  usurped  the  powers  of 
the  Crown  to  plead  that  only  the  Crown  could  be  blamed 
if  those  powers  were  wrongly  exercised,  was  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  political  effrontery. 

The  Attorney-General  went  further  still.  He  objected 
to  Sir  George  Makgill  bringing  these  proceedings  as  a 
private  citizen.  "  This  case,"  he  said,  "  is  among  that 
"  class  of  cases  which  must  proceed  on  the  information  of 
"  the  Attorney-General  and  not  of  a  private  individual." 
In  other  words,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  inquire  into  the 
legality  of  the  acts  done  by  the  King  (done,  be  it  remem- 
bered, solely  on  the  advice  of  His  Ministers)  it  is  only  the 
Attorney- General — a  member  of  the  Cabinet — who  can 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Courts.  To  this  argument 
Mr.  Justice  Lush  in  his  Judgment  replied  that  : — "  Every 
"  subject  has  an  interest  in  securing  that  public  duties  shall 
"  be  exercised  only  by  those  competent  to  exercise  them, 
"  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  contention 
"  that  only  the  Attorney-General  can  apply  for  the  process 
"  which  has  been  invoked  in  the  present  case."  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  equally  definite.  "  It  cannot  be 
"  doubted,"  he  said,  "  that  this  application  concerns  public 
"  government  and  there  is  no  ground  for  impugning  the 
"  motives  of  the  relator."  And  he  added  "  Sir  George 
Makgill  appears  to  have  brought  this  matter  before  the 
Court  on  purely  public  grounds  without  any  private 
interest  to  serve  and  it  is  to  the  public  advantage  that  the 
law  should  be  declared  by  judicial  authority.  I  think  the 
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"  Court  ought  to  incline  to  the  assistance  and  not  to  the 
"  hindrance  of  the  appHcant  in  such  a  case,  if  the  Court  has 
"  the  power  which  I  think  it  has." 

Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Attorney-General.     He 
actually  declared  that  "  it  is  a  well-estabhshed  maxim  of 
"  the    constitution    that    the    King   can    do    no   wrong." 
Whether  such  a  plea  was  advanced  in  jest  or  not  is  doubt- 
ful ;    in  any  case  it  came  strangely  from  a  member  of  a 
Government  that  had  advised  the  King  to  do  the  act  in 
question.     The   culminating   argument   of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  that  "  there  is  no  invasion  of  anyone's  rights 
"  if  the  King  chose  a  wrong  adviser."     According  to  this 
theory,  although  the  Act  of  Settlement  stated  that  the 
King  could  not  make  a  naturalised  subject  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, the  King  could  have  done  so  the  very  next  day  after 
the  Act  was   passed.     The  compact   between   King  and 
People  was,  in  other  words,  a  mere  "  scrap  of  paper,"  and 
this  despite  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  itself  that, 
"  the  Laws  of  England  are  the  birth-right  of  the  people 
"  thereof,  and  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  who  shall  ascend 
"  the  Throne  of  this  Realm,  ought  to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment   of  the  same   according  to  the  said  laws  and  all 
'  their  officers  and  ministers  ought  to  serve  them  respec- 
tively according  to  the   same."     If  one   accepted  this 
argument  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  King  could  become 
a  Roman  CathoHc  with  impunity.     Happily  Mr.  Justice 
Avory  in  his  judgment  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
"  section  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  must  be  regarded  as  an 
"  abridgment  or  curtailment  of  the  prerogative  right  of  the 
"  Sovereign  to  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  to  be  of  the 
"  Privy  Council,  to  which  he  has  given  the  Royal  Assent. 
"  It  is,  therefore,  a  statute  which  necessarily  binds  the 
"  Crown."     It    is    strange,    indeed,    that    a    responsible 
Minister,  let  alone  an  Attorney-General,  ever  dared  to  argue 
otherwise. 

These  arguments  sound  strange,  indeed,  in  this  twentieth 
century.     It  is  said  that  many  of  those  who  were  in  Court 
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were  seen  to  gaze  at  the  electric  light  to  make  quite  sure 
that  they  were  not  living  in  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
Happily,  a  sense  of  reality  was  soon  restored  when  counsel 
for  Sir  George  Makgill  (Mr.  Arthur  Powell,  K.C.)  opened 
his  case.  His  speech  was  a  splendid  defence  of  constitu- 
tional liberties  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  unconsti- 
tutional arguments  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Powell  began  by  commenting  upon  "  the  proposi- 
'  tions  that  were  put  forward  by  the  Attorney-General  " 
and,  as  well  he  might,  he  declared  them  to  be  "  startling  to 
'  us  who  live  in  this  twentieth  century."  "  The  Sovereign," 
he  said,  "is  at  the  centre  of  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of 
'  Government  of  the  country.  He  is  not  only  the  fountain 
'  of  honour,  but  the  fountain  of  law.  The  Common  Law 
'  is  administered  in  his  name,  and  the  Statute  Law  is  the 
'  statute  law  of  the  King,  enacted  by  him  with  the  consent 
'  and  advice  of  his  Parliament.  The  King  is  at  the  centre 
'  of  all  the  machinery  of  State.  The  power  of  declaring  his 
'  laws  he  has  deputed  to  his  Judges,  and  here  in  this  Court 
'  he  is  supposed  to  be  present.  ...  It  is  startling  to  hear 
'  it  said  now  that,  when  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  a 
'  certain  grant  by  a  Sovereign  of  this  country  is  in  accord- 
'  ance  with  Statute  Law,  it  is  enough  for  the  King's 
'  Attorney-General  to  come  into  Court  and  say  :  '  It  is  the 
' '  King  who  has  done  it,  and  nobody  can  say  anything,' 
'  notwithstanding  that  the  grant  is  in  direct  contravention 
'  of  a  Statute  which  has  been  passed  for  the  very  purpose 
'  of  preventing  such  things."  Mr.  Powell  was  able  to 
cite  "  ancient  precedents  which  show  that  the  King's 
'  Writs  used  to  run  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
'  anything  being  done  by  the  King  himself  or  under  his 
'  Great  and  Privy  Seals  which  prevent  the  ordinary  law  of 
'  the  land,  enacted  by  Parliament,  from  operating."  And 
he  added  "  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  your  Lordship's 
'  predecessors  that  the  Court  cannot  command  the  Crown 
'  even  indirectly.  True,  but  the  Court  can  declare  what 
'  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are,  when  they  are  limited,  as 
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"  in  this  case,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament."  Mr.  Powell  laid 
great  emphasis  upon  his  assertion  that  "  when  Parliament 
"  enacted  the  Act  of  Settlement  it  was  very  much  in 
"  earnest,  and  very  much  intended  that  every  provision 
"' of  that  Act  should  be  adhered  to  and  enforced  if  necessary. 
"  When  this  part  was  enacted,  which  said  that  no  one  should 
"  be  capable  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council  unless  certain 
"  conditions  existed,  that  was  also  an  integral  part  of  what 
"  may  very  justly  be  called  one  of  the  great  foundation 
"  stones  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country." 

When  on  17th  December  the  Court  gave  judgment,  the 
arguments  of  the  Attorney-General  were  easily  disposed 
of.  Lord  Reading,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  left  no  doubt 
that  "  This  is  the  King's  Court  ;  we  sit  here  to  administer 
"  justice,  and  to  interpret  the  laws  of  the  Realm  in  the 
"  King's  name.  It  is  respectful  and  proper  to  assume 
"  that,  once  the  law  is  declared  by  a  competent  judicial 
"  authority,  it  will  be  followed  by  the  Crown."  Mr. 
Justice  Avory  added  that  "  The  maxim,  '  The  King  can  do 
"  '  no  wrong '  (which  only  means  that  His  Majesty 
"  individually  and  personally  is  independent  and  not 
"  amenable  to  any  other  earthly  power  or  jurisdiction),  has 
"  no  application  to  the  present  case.  The  King  is  the 
"  fountain  head  of  justice  and  the  power  of  declaring  his 
"  laws  is  entrusted  to  his  Judges.  It  is  a  fundamental 
"  general  rule  that  the  King  cannot  sanction  any  act 
"  forbidden  by  law.  It  is  in  that  point  of  view  that  His 
"  Majesty  is  under  and  not  above  the  laws  ;  that  he  is 
"  bound  by  them  equally  with  his  subjects."  The  third 
judge,  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  "  This 
"  Court,"  he  said,  "  is  the  only  authority  which  can  declare 
"  what  the  law  is,  and  would  be  declaring  it  as  a  guidance 
"  to  the  Sovereign  whose  Court  it  is." 

The  objections  of  the  Attorney-General  (and  through 
him  of  the  executive  Government)  being  thus  disposed  of, 
the  way  was  clear  for  an  interpretation  of  the  law.  One 
could  wish  that  the  Court  had  shown  the  same  enthusiasm 
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for  constitutional  rights  in  interpreting  the  law  as  in 
defeating  the  absurd  contentions  of  the  Attorney-General. 
The  Court  unanimously  decided  that  the  incapacity 
expressly  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  impliedly 
repealed  by  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870  which  provided 
that : 

"  An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is 
"  granted  [by  the  Home  Secretary]  shall  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights, 
"  powers  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  obligations 
"  to  which  a  natural-born  British  subject  is  entitled  or 
"  subject." 

and  by  the  codifying  British  Nationality  Act  of  191 4,  which 
provided  that 

"  A  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is 
"  granted  by  a  Secretary  of  State  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
"  visions  of  this  Act,  be  entitled  to  aU  political  and  other 
"  rights,  powers  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  obliga- 
"  tions,  duties  and  liabilities  to  which  a  natural-born 
"  British  subject  is  entitled  or  subject,  and,  as  from  the 
"  date  of  his  naturalisation,  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
"  the  status  of  a  natural-born  British  subject." 

Not  much  can  be  said  about  the  merits  of  this  decision, 
as  it  is  announced  that  Sir  George  Makgill  has  entered  an 
appeal  in  the  Speyer  case.  But  a  few  points  may  be 
emphasised  without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  various 
arguments. 

The  principal  point  urged  on  behalf  of  Sir  George 
Makgill  was  that,  Parliament  in  1700  having  expressly 
provided  that  naturalised  subjects  should  not  be  capable 
of  being  Privy  Councillors,  the  incapacity  remained  unless 
expressly  repealed,  whatever  rights,  powers  and  privileges 
a  subsequent  Act  might  bestow.  And  in  this  connection 
it  is  significant  to  note  that,  when  in  special  cases  before 
1870  Parliament  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
it  not  only  endowed  the  favoured  naturalised  subject  with 
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full  powers,  but  it  expressly  negatived  the  incapacity 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Thus  when  in  1816 
His  Serene  Highness  Leopold,  Duke  of  Saxe  and  Prince  of 
Coburg  (afterwards  the  first  King  of  Belgium),  was  made  a 
British  subject  by  special  Act,  it  was  provided  that  he 

"  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  deemed, 
"  taken  and  esteemed  a  natural-born  subject  of  this  King- 
"  dom  as  if  His  Highness  had  been  born  within  this  Realm  ; 
"  any  law,  Statute,  Matter  or  Thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary 
"  notwithstanding^'' 

And  when  the  Prince  Consort  was  naturalised  in  1840 
precisely  similar  words  were  used.  He  was  given  the  full 
rights  of  a  natural-born  British  subject ;  but  the  incapacity 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  expressly  negatived 
as  well. 

However,  for  good  or  evil,  the  law  of  the  land — at  present 
— is  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed  by  the 
Naturalisation  Act  of  1870. 

There  are  two  interesting  points  into  which  it  is  per- 
missible to  enter  because  the  Courts  cannot  consider  them, 
being  bound  by  the  rule  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  must 
be  construed  by  its  own  words  and  not  in  the  light  of 
extraneous  considerations. 

The  incapacity  to  hold  high  political  office  being  abolished 
in  1870,  it  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  after  1870  many 
aliens  were  not  content  with  naturalisation  by  a  certificate 
of  the  Home  Secretary  (giving  them  full  rights),  but  went 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  securing  naturalisation  by 
special  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of 
becoming  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament  or  the  Privy  Council. 
Every  year  there  is  published  an  official  return  of  persons 
naturalised  by  the  Home  Secretary's  certificate,  and  from 
1870  to  1887  at  the  foot  of  these  lists  there  was  printed  a 
"  Return  of  aliens  who  have  obtained  from  the  legislature 
"  Acts  of  Naturalisation  including  the  right  of  sitting  in 
"  ParHament  and  being  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council." 
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One  of  those  who  were  thus  naturahsed  was  H.R.H.  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  naturahsed  by  special  Act  in  1885. 
Besides  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  at  least  ten  others 
have  secured  naturalisation  in  this  way.  Why  was  this 
awkward  and  expensive  procedure  necessary  if  the  Act  of 
Settlement  was  repealed  in  1870  and  if  the  full  "  rights, 
"  powers  and  privileges,"  granted  by  the  ordinary  naturalisa- 
tion certificate  of  the  Home  Secretary,  included  the  right  to 
be  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Member  of  Parliament  ? 

Secondly,  the  fact  is  important  (though  again  the  Courts 
cannot  consider  it)  that  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870 
was  passed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  a  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Naturalisation  Laws  which  had  been 
appointed  in  1868.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  these 
Commissioners  never  mentioned  the  Act  of  Settlement  at 
all,  and  never  recommended  that  the  incapacities  imposed 
by  it  should  be  repealed.  If  that  had  been  their  intent 
and  the  intent  of  Parliament  in  1870,  it  would  not  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  made  it  clear.  After  all,  the 
usual  method  of  legislation  is  to  say  directly  what  is  to  be 
done.  The  Act  of  1870  contained  a  long  list  of  repealed 
statutes,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. 

One  further  point  may  be  safely  dealt  with.  There  is  a 
remarkable  little  sub-section  in  the  new  codifying  Act  of 
1914  (which  repealed  and  re-enacted  the  Act  of  1870). 
Immediately  after  the  words  quoted  above  come  these  few 
lines  : — 

"  Section  three  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  (which  dis- 
"  qualifies  naturalised  aliens  from  holding  certain  offices) 
"  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  words  '  naturalised  or  '  were 
"  omitted  therefrom." 

To  the  most  lay  layman  it  is  strange  that  Parliament  should 
trouble  to  remove  two  words  from  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  was  repealed  forty-four  years  previously.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  Parhament  in  1914  thought  that  the  Act  of 
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Settlement  was  alive.  What  the  object  was  of  taking  these 
two  words  out,  nobody  has  yet  discovered,  and  the  Court 
was  discreetly  silent  upon  the  subject.  It  may  be  that  the 
Cabinet  which  produced  the  Act — the  same  Cabinet  that 
heaped  honours  on  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Baronet — was  uneasy 
as  to  the  repeal  in  1870  and  wanted  to  remove  the  sting 
from  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Nobody,  even  in  our  House 
of  Lawyers,  noticed  this  little  sub-section.  But  if  this  was 
the  intention,  it  looks  as  if  the  wrong  words  were  taken 
out ;  instead  of  removing  the  sting  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, Parliament  removed  its  appendix,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  see  that  the  omission  of  these  words  "  naturalised  or  " 
makes  any  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that 
Parliament  intended  to  rehabilitate  the  Act  of  Settlement 
but  wanted  to  do  so  without  causing  a  commotion.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Act  of  1914  received  the  royal 
assent  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  ;  so  Parlia- 
ment may  have  intended  to  re-affirm  the  incapacities  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  Anyhow,  whatever  the  intentions 
were,  Parliament  obviously  made  a  muddle.  And  the 
muddle  is  made  worse  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  shall  have 
"  effect,"  for,  on  behalf  of  Sir  George  Makgill,  it  was  boldly 
argued  that,  even  if  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed  in 
1870,  these  words  suffice  to  re-enact  it. 

But  apart  from  all  "juridical  niceties,"  into  which  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  in  view  of  the  pending  appeal,  there  is 
one  general  and  very  important  consideration.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  who  live  in  these  days  of  international 
finance,  international  trade  and  international  influence, 
should  allow  naturalised  subjects  to  do  what  our  fore- 
fathers in  1700  expressly  made  them  incapable  of  doing  ? 
Of  course  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  personal  character 
of  either  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose  rights  have  been  called 
in  question.  Both  have  announced  their  loyalty  to  this 
country  from  the  housetops.  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Baronet, 
has,  indeed,  behaved  a  little  strangely  since  the  outbreak  of 
war.     He  flung  all  his  honours  in  the  face  of  the  Prime 
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Minister  in  his  notorious  letter  published  in  The  Times  of 
1 8th  May  last ;  he  left  the  country  and  joined  his  brother 
in  New  York  ;  and  when  his  right  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor 
was  called  in  question,  he  did  not  trouble  to  defend  it,  an 
attitude  which  made  Lord  Reading  order  him  to  pay  his  own 
costs,  although  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  was  just  as  successful  in 
the  action  as  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  whose  costs  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  his  opponent. 

But  are  naturalised  subjects  fit  to  be  Privy  Councillors 
or  Members  of  Parliament  ?  The  oath  of  a  Privy  Councillor 
is  : — 

"  You  shall  in  all  things  to  be  moved,  treated  and 
"  debated  in  Council  faithfully  and  truly  declare  your 
"  mind  and  opinion  according  to  your  heart  and  conscience, 
"  and  shall  keep  secret  all  matters  committed  and  revealed 
"  unto  you." 

It  is  true  that  a  Privy  Councillor  seldom  exercises  his 
rights.  But  certainly  a  Member  of  ParHament  has  and 
exercises  great  and  responsible  duties — as  well  as  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  himself  ;£400  a  year  out  of  the  public  purse 
which  he  is  supposed  to  control.  Mr.  Tribitsch  Lincoln, 
for  instance,  a  naturalised  Hungarian  and  an  ex-M.P., 
made  good  use  of  his  powers  ;  he  has  openly  boasted  that 
he  successfully  combined  the  role  of  British  M.P.  and 
German  spy.  On  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
that  these  high  offices  should  be  reserved  for  natural-born 
subjects.  In  America  the  law  denies  the  highest  offices  of 
State  to  all  naturahsed  subjects,  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  not  starved  for  want  of  ability.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment, in  the  dark  period  between  the  Act  of  Settlement 
and  1870  (when  the  incapacity  was  in  force),  was  not  very 
much  worse  than  it  is  now,  despite  the  incapacities  of 
naturalised  subjects. 

Let  this  last  fact  also  be  not  forgotten.  By  German 
law  it  is  possible  for  Germans  who  become  naturalised  in 
other  countries  to  retain  their  German  nationality.  It 
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seems  a  little  incongruous  that  it  is  possible  for  gentlemen 
who  swear  to  "  keep  secret  all  matters  committed  and 
"  revealed  "  by  King  George  V  to  be  at  the  same  time 
subjects  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

In  the  bad  old  days,  when  Nationality  meant  something, 
people  used  to  believe  that  Britain  should  be  ruled  by 
unalloyed  British  subjects.  The  difficulty  now  is  that  so 
many  people  have  been  taught  by  the  war  to  think  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  old-fashioned  point 
of  view.  The  Government  evidently  thinks  that  these 
people  are  wrong,  for  in  spite  of  the  pending  appeal,  our 
Ministers  included  in  the  New  Year  Honours  the  grant  of 
a  peerage  to  a  naturalised  American.  Meantime,  that  little 
section  of  people  who  value  our  constitutional  rights  have 
at  least  this  satisfaction,  that,  despite  the  Attorney- 
General,  they  are  able  to  go  to  the  King's  Courts  to  get 
these  matters  decided. 
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BOTH  Liberty  and  Property  are  precarious  unless  the 
possessors  have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  defend 
them.  .  .  .  Let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you  never  to  suffer 
an  invasion  of  your  poHtical  constitution,  however  minute 
the  instance  may  appear,  to  pass  by  without  a  determined, 
persevering  resistance. 

"  One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  accumulate 
and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact  to-day  is 
doctrine." 


{Letters  of  Junius,  Dedication.) 
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THERE  is  no  position  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the 
heretic,  in  whatsoever  age  he  Hves.  And  the  genius 
is  always  a  heretic,  for  he  is  always  one  who  reviews  and 
values  anew  the  faiths  of  mankind  or  of  a  section  of  man- 
kind. To  deny  the  faith  and  teaching  of  one's  age 
or  one's  caste  is  to  put  oneself  outside  the  pale,  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  attack  from  within  and  without.  This 
attack  is  fated  and  invariable,  for  it  is  founded  on  the 
unalterable  nature  of  mankind,  and  is  quite  independent 
of  the  known  fact  that  the  great  heretics  of  previous 
generations  were  also  persecuted,  although  now  acknow- 
ledged as  the  mouthpieces  of  truth.  What  was  true  of 
them  is  true  of  their  successors.  Men  grow  up  m  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  beliefs.  In  their  youth  they  are  pliant, 
their  ideas  are  not  fully  set ;  but  with  manhood  and  the 
setting  of  their  bodies  their  views  and  beliefs  set  also. 
And,  once  having  become  set,  they  are  as  dear  to  and  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  the  average  man  as  are  his  limbs,  and  he 
is  as  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  loss  as  he  is  to  an  ampu- 
tation. To  a  certain  set  of  circumstances  and  the  beliefs 
in  which  those  circumstances  are  interpreted  he  becomes 
accustomed,  and  upon  them  his  livelihood,  comfort, 
status  and  repute  depend.  Be  they  endangered,  he 
himself  is  endangered  as  an  entrenched  possessor,  and 
he,  therefore,  strives  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
resist  and  destroy  any  heretic  who  threatens  them.  The 
average  man  as  such,  harmless  as  an  individual,  is  dangerous 
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en  masse.  As  a  member  or  leader  of  a  pack  he  is  the  per- 
petual and  inevitable  enemy  of  the  great  heretic.  He 
always  stones  the  prophets.     He  must. 

The  greater  the  range  of  the  great  heretic  or  genius, 
the  more  gigantic  his  gifts,  the  vaster  is  the  effort  of 
average  and  talented  men  to  beat  him  off  or  to  beat  him 
down.  In  the  most  notable  example  of  modern  times  it 
took  the  whole  of  feudal  Europe  to  banish  the  great  Emperor 
to  St.  Helena.  Every  sort  of  weapon  was  used  by  the 
royal  and  talented  leaders  of  the  masses  to  hunt  him  out 
of  Europe,  where  he  strove  to  abolish  the  privileges  of 
autocratic  kings  and  nobles  and  establish  those  of  genius 
and  talent,  wherever  they  could  be  found.  On  a  smaller 
scale  the  same  features  of  persecution  are  reproduced 
when  any  heretic  attacks  a  particular'faith,  and,  in  attacking 
it,  attacks  also  a  particular  band  of  the  faithful.  Only  if 
the  particular  band  numbers  amongst  its  members  one  or 
more  great  men,  who  have  within  them  that  fresh  and  wide- 
ranged  judgment  that  betokens  genius,  will  the  heretic 
stand  a  chance  of  being  recognised  earlv  as  a  man  of  value. 
For  only  those  who  have  the  elements  of  greatness  within 
them  can  recognise  greatness  in  others  without  the  over- 
whelming proof  of  practical  results  that  convinces  the 
multitude.  Genius  calls  to  genius  as  deep  to  deep. 
Lorenzo  Medici  recognised  the  greatness  of  Michelangelo, 
Paoli  that  of  Napoleon,  when  these  two  colossal  figures 
were  yet  in  their  teens.  But  without  the  pre-existence  of 
genius  as  a  predominant  influence  with  the  multitude  the 
young  heretic  is  inevitably  fated  to  meet  the  hatred  and 
enmity  of  the  leaders  of  the  pack  and  of  the  multitude 
they  influence.  How  much  enmity  he  meets  depends 
on  the  scale  of  his  destined  or  attempted  reformation. 
But  in  feature  it  is  the  same.  Whereas  every  hideous- 
ness  of  sin  was  attributed  to  Napoleon  and  he  was 
held  to  be  a  devil  fired  by  insanity,  Joseph  Lister,  the 
founder  of  the  antiseptic  system  and  of  modern  surgery 
and  hygiene,  was  more  temperately  accused  of  being  one 
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who  "  raves  at  the  false  creations  of  his  heat-oppressed 
"  brain."  Whereas  Napoleon  had  to  meet  in  enmity  the 
armies  of  all  Europe,  Lister  had  to  meet  the  enmity  of  a  whole 
profession,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
gratefully  accepted  him.  Lister's  reputation  lived  to 
escape  the  many  opponents  who  either  anonymously  or 
by  insinuation  and  misrepresentation  sought  to  destroy  it. 
The  phenomena  were  the  same  in  each  case,  only  the  scale 
and  intensity  differed.  To  study  what  Napoleon  had  to 
endure  is  to  know  for  all  time  what  a  great  heretic  has  to 
endure.  Joseph  Lister  was  no  exception.  He  was  a 
heretic.  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  Lister,"  Professor 
Caird  was  told  as  a  student ;  "  he  is  hopelessly  unorthodox." 
Napoleon  had  to  face  the  all-powerful  caste  of  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  Europe.  Lister  had  to  face  the  caste  of  the 
medical  profession,  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  kings 
and  nobles,  but  not  the  less  active  in  its  own  interests 
and  the  defence  of  its  faith  and  its  orthodoxy. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  orthodoxy  of  any  pro- 
fession has  been  more  disastrous  to  the  public  weal  than 
was  the  orthodoxy  of  the  surgical  profession  some  sixty 
years  ago,  when  Lister  first  began  to  brood  over  the  cause 
of  blood  poisoning.  In  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals 
of  that  time  and  less  frequently  in  private  houses,  where 
there  were  wounds  or  operations,  all  the  gruesome  horrors 
of  blood  poisoning  were  visitants.  Gangrene  turned  even 
a  simple  wound  into  a  horrible  crater  of  putrefying  flesh, 
and  would  sweep  through  a  ward  bringing  the  foul  stench, 
the  rending  agony  and  the  eventual  death  to  its  stricken 
victims.  The  descriptions  of  these  wards  and  diseases 
are  too  horrible  to  bear  repetition  at  a  time  when  the 
public  is  replete  with  horror.  Coupled  with  the  disastrous 
failure  of  surgical  hospitals,  there  was  an  orthodoxy  of 
surgical  treatment,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  profession  ; 
for  by  its  orthodoxy  a  profession  as  a  whole  gets  its  liveli- 
hood, its  status,  security  and  repute.  Very  few  surgeons 
of  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  with  which  they  were 
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surrounded,  thought  of  questioning  or  being  discontent 
with  this  orthodoxy. 

Joseph  Lister,  of  the  honest  and  sturdy  Quaker  stock, 
was  born  in  the  then  pleasant  suburb  of  East  Ham  in  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  University  College  and  Hospital. 
Leaving  London  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  as 
assistant  to  James  Syme,  he  began  his  researches  into 
blood  poisoning  resulting  from  wounds.  He  continued 
them  as  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Glasgow,  always  striving 
to  discover  why  one  wound  should  putrefy  and  another 
escape.  Through  these  researches  he  gained  a  graphic 
microscopical  picture  of  the  paralysed  and  temporary 
death  of  injured  tissues.  For  the  nonce  an  injured  tissue, 
Lister  saw,  was  in  a  condition  approaching  to  that  of  dead 
meat.  Dead  meat  putrefied.  Therefore  it  was  under- 
standable that  injured  flesh  should  putrefy.  But  injured 
flesh  did  not  always  putrefy,  not  even  after  severe  injuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  small  clean-cut  wound  vnth  little 
injury  of  the  tissues  frequently  in  hospitals  would  become 
infected  with  gangrene,  erysipelas,  or  other  blood  poison- 
ing. What  was  the  unknown  factor  that  was  so  pecu- 
liarly active  in  hospitals,  though  also  occurring  in  private 
houses  ?  The  clue  came  in  1865,  when  Lister  was  reading 
some  back  numbers  of  the  Comptes  Rendus  Hebdomadaires. 
These  numbers  contained  Pasteur's  researches,  in  which 
the  great  French  scientist  showed  that  the  putrefaction  of 
dead  animal  tissue  was  due  to  microbes.  Lister  saw  at 
once,  as  no  other  member  of  the  profession  saw,  that  the 
putrefaction  of  injured  animal  tissue  must  also  be  due  to 
microbes.  These  microbes,  passing  from  wound  to  wound 
and  flourishing  where  wounded  men  were  crowded  together, 
became  peculiarly  virulent  in  hospitals.  The  practical 
thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  find  something  that  either 
killed  or  so  devitalised  the  microbes  that  they  should  be 
unable  to  cause  putrefaction  in  wounds,  or  that  should  avail, 
where  putrefaction  was  established,  to  stay  its  course. 

Lister  found  what  he  needed  in  those  chemical  solutions 
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and  dressings  which  are  now  known  as  antiseptics.  With 
the  aid  of  carboHc  acid,  boric  acid,  double  cyanide  gauze, 
mercurial  solutions  and  antisepticised  ligatures,  and  with 
infinite  care  and  patience,  Lister  devised  the  famous  antisep- 
tic system,  the  benefits  of  which  to  mankind  cannot  be 
measured  in  their  vastness. 

But,  long  before  Lister  had  completed  the  antiseptic 
system  in  its  final  perfection,  his  results  with  less  perfect 
methods  were  so  wonderful  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
honourable  tradition  of  the  profession,  he  declared  them 
immediately  to  the  profession  at  large.  From  1867-70 
he  published  papers  showing  his  extraordinary  and  in- 
creasing success.  In  1870  he  announced  that  he  had 
changed  his  wards  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  from  "  the 
"  most  unhealthy  in  the  kingdom  into  models  of  healthi- 
"  ness." 

Now  the  sensible  thing  for  the  profession  to  do  would 
have  been  to  go  and  see  Lister's  wards  and  to  watch  his 
results.  The  latter  were  open  to  any  investigation  a 
committee  of  the  profession  chose  to  undertake,  and  Lister's 
results  once  seen  must  have  convinced  by  their  contrast 
with  previous  results  there  and  results  elsewhere.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  of  a  profession  towards  heretics.  The 
leaders  of  the  profession  avoided  Lister  as  if  he  were,  as 
indeed  the  heretic  is,  an  outcast.  His  colleagues  at  Edin- 
burgh, whither  Lister  went  from  Glasgow,  in  the  professor- 
ship of  surgery,  never  once  in  a  decade  of  years  stepped 
across  the  passage  into  Lister's  wards  and  operating  theatre 
to  witness  his  methods  and  results.  The  leaders,  instead 
of  witnessing,  took  up  the  old,  old  game  of  baiting  the 
heretic.  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  Lister,  he  is  hopelessly 
"  unorthodox,"  was  the  fiat  that  went  forth.  One  of  the 
chief  weapons  used  against  him,  in  these  early  years  of  his 
miraculous  work  for  the  public  weal,  was  the  familiar  one 
of  ignoring  him.  A  second  familiar  weapon  was  to  overlook 
his  practical  results  and  to  attack  his  personal  character, 
or  his  supposed  character,  manufactured  for  this  purpose  ; 
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for  his  true  character  was  of  the  noblest  and  most  saintly. 
Lister  was  a  plagiarist,  the  leaders  of  the  profession  de- 
clared in  their  professional  papers,  he  pretended  he  had 
discovered  carbolic  acid,  which  as  a  fact  he  did  not  do  nor 
claim  to  have  done,  he  filched  others'  discoveries  and 
pretended  they  were  his  own,  he  res:urrected  "  an  obsolete 
"  and  inelegant  plan  "  and  boasted  about  this  meretricious 
feat.  There  was  no  single  great  man  in  the  profession  who, 
with  the  instinct  of  genius  for  genius,  immediately  recognised 
what  an  extraordinary  nobility  and  greatness  there  was  in 
Lister  and  what  an  immeasurable  blessing  his  antiseptic 
system  was  to  be  to  mankind.  Three  men,  however,  not 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  but  each  with  the  necessary 
cognisant  touch  of  genius,  came  across  him  in  these  early 
days,  and  each  of  them  recognised  his  greatness.  These 
three  were  Henley,  Tyndall  and  Huxley.  "  We  hold  him 
"  for  another  Heracles,"  sang  Henley  in  his  beautiful 
sonnet,  "  The  Chief."  There  was  also  a  city  that  saw  him 
for  what  he  was — the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

But,  if  there  was  no  great  man  in  the  profession  capable 
through  his  own  genius  of  recognising  Lister  immediately, 
the  nature  of  his  work  was  such  that,  that  which  convinces 
the  average  and  talented  man,  namely,  tangible  results,  began 
abundantly  to  accumulate.  Here  and  there  advocates  ap- 
peared, the  majority  of  them — ^let  that  be  noted — from  the 
ranks  of  the  profession.  In  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where 
Lister  was  personally  known,  men  came  to  his  support  with 
their  own  magnificent  results  based  upon  his  system.  The 
fresh  and  pHant  minds  of  the  students  were  also  persuaded 
and  enthusiastic.  The  future  generation  would  be  his 
was  Lister's  assurance.  "  From  the  beginning  I  had 
"  youth  on  my  side,"  he  was  wont  to  say  in  later  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  offended  leaders  of  orthodoxy  still  shut 
from  the  pubHc  the  incomparable  benefits  of  Lister's 
genius.  They  steeled  themselves  against  the  heretic, 
who,  in  the  words  of  one  critic,  had  "  disregarded 
"  observations  familiar  to  every  person  through  all  ages 
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"  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,"  an  emphatic 
and  t}'pical  paraphrase  of  orthodoxy.  The  London  sur- 
geons, the  real  heads  of  the  profession,  were  particularly 
obdurate  and  bitter.  They  shut  themselves  up  in  what 
the  Catholic  theologian  terms  Invincible  ignorance.  Not 
until  all  the  civilized  world  was  convinced,  excluding  only 
the  United  States,  did  the  London  surgeons,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  condescend  to  enquire  whether  pos- 
sibly there  was  something  in  this  antiseptic  system,  about 
which  there  was  so  much  hubbub.  Meanwhile  their 
patients  still  endured  the  agonies  and  loathsomeness  of 
the  fell  diseases  vi^hlch  the  antiseptic  system  had  elsewhere 
destroyed. 

The  recognition  of  Lister  by  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
did  not  come  from  his  native  land.  It  came  from  abroad, 
from  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Austria ;  but  above  all,  In 
width,  enthusiasm  and  faithful  disclpleship,  from  Germany, 
then  in  the  seventies  at  the  zenith  of  her  greatness  under 
the  triumphant  genius  of  Bismarck.  Professors  of  surgery 
In  Denmark  and  Germany  adopted  a  different  mode  of 
judgment  from  the  British,  and  especially  their  London 
colleagues.  Reading  of  Lister's  work  and  its  Inestimable 
benefit  to  the  patients  under  his  care,  and  putting  their 
duty  to  and  sympathy  for  their  suffering  and  agonised 
patients  In  the  forefront  before  any  thought  of  their  own 
challenged  dignity,  they  set  out  themselves  or  sent  their 
assistants  on  a  pilgrimage  to  witness  the  source  of  the  new 
healing.  Professor  Saxtorph,  of  Copenhagen,  visited  Lister 
as  early  as  1869.  He  was  so  convinced  that  he  became  an 
annual  visitor  in  order  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  great  work 
as  it  developed.  Dr.  Lucas  Championniere  visited  Lister 
about  the  same  time  as  a  medical  student,  and  with  great 
earnestness  set  about  conveying  the  good  news  to  the 
French  profession.  Professor  von  Nussbaum,  of  Munich, 
sent  Dr.  Lintpalntner  to  Lister.  Dr.  Schultze  came  for 
Professor  von  Volkmann,  of  Halle.  Professor  von  Bordele- 
ben,  of  Berlin,  came  himself.     Professor  von  Bilbroth,  ot 
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Vienna,  sent  three  assistants  in  succession,  and  so  on. 
Finally,  in  order  to  show  to  Lister  himself  the  surpassing 
results  of  his  teaching,  the  German  surgeons  invited  him 
to  Germany  in  1875,  and  his  journey  from  place  to  place 
partook  of  the  character  of  a  triumphal  procession,  so 
profound  was  the  homage  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
received. 

Meanwhile  Lister  had  won  more  and  more  disciples 
in  the  home  profession.  Everywhere  the  antiseptic  system 
was  being  practised.  Only  London  locked  itself  in  the 
seclusion  of  pride  and  refused  to  give  assent  to  the  great 
heretic's  teaching.  A  few  surgeons,  such  as  Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill,  Mr.  Tom  Smith  and  Mr.  House,  were  behevers. 
But  the  mass  of  the  London  surgeons,  in  spite  of  the 
abundant  and  undeniable  evidence  from  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  still  met  Lister's  claims  with  what  one  of  his 
followers  described  as  a  "  howl  of  derision."  The  Lancet 
in  1877,  voicing  the  London  opinion,  spoke  of  Lister  as 
having  "  lost  himself  in  infatuation  ...  by  the  glorification 
"  of  an  idea  which  is  neither  original  nor  universally  ac- 
"  cepted,"  and  declared  with  satisfaction  that  "  there  is 
"  less  antiseptic  surgery  practised  in  the  metropolitan 
"  hospitals  than  ever  there  was." 

Lister  could  not  at  that  time  collect  a  convinced  universe 
to  convert  the  heads — if  not  leaders — of  the  English  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  put  in  use  the  most  potent  means  at  his 
disposal.  He  came  himself  to  London,  and  m  1877  took 
up  the  post  of  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Kmg's  College.  At 
his  first  operation  at  the  hospital  a  colleague  declared  that 
"  someone  ought  to  proceed  against  this  fellow  for  mal- 
"  praxis."  After  the  second  his  fellow  Professor  in  Surgery, 
Mr.  John  Wood,  was  convinced.  The  prejudice,  where- 
with the  profession  protected  itself  and  its  orthodoxy 
could  not  endure  longer  against  a  truth  the  results  of 
which  were  so  unquestionable.  One  by  one  converts 
occurred.  In  many  cases  the  surrender  was  magnanimous. 
Sir  James  Paget  voiced  his  in  the  following  noble  words  : 
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I  look  back  to  that  part  of  my  life  with  remorse,  and  I 
may  say  that  either  through  ignorance  or  inattention 
"  I  had  a  mortality  of  which  he  (his  colleague,  Mr.  Tom 
"  Smith,  a  follower  of  Lister)  could  justly  say  he  would  be 
"  utterly  ashamed."  In  two  years  the  conversion  of  the 
last  stronghold  of  enmity  was  effected.  "  We  heartily 
"  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  profession,"  wrote  the 
Editor  of  the  British  Mtdical  Journal,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  aiding  Lister  to  come  to  London,  "  that 
Mr.  Lister's  coming  to  London  has  been  so  speedily 
followed  by  a  signal  triumph  of  that  great  principle  in 
surgery,  which  had  been  accepted  everywhere  else  almost 
"  before  it  was  even  listened  to  in  London." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  here  the  unrivalled  benefit 
Lister's  teaching  has  conferred  upon  mankind.  It  is  now 
well  known  to  all.  The  modern  surgical  ward,  the  ex- 
traordinary safety,  variety  and  boldness  of  modern  surgery, 
the  vast  progress  of  hygiene  and  of  medicine  with  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  much 
disease,  the  wonderful  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  the 
present  war  enabling  some  60  per  cent,  to  return  to  the 
firing  line — (compare  this  with  the  10,006  deaths  out  of 
13,173  amputations  of  all  sorts  on  the  French  side  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71) — are  amongst  the  most 
notable  evidences.  It  has  been  reckoned,  indeed,  that 
Lister's  teaching,  during  his  own  lifetime,  saved  more 
lives  than  all  the  wars  of  Europe  destroyed  throughout  the 
centurv. 

Lister  is  a  very  clear  example  of  the  value  of  a  great 
genius  to  mankind.  He  is  a  clear  example,  because  hos- 
pitals and  surgery  before  his  system  and  after  its  use 
provide  such  indisputable  evidence.  There  is  no  room  for 
argument.  The  most  subtle-tongued  lawyer  could  not 
make  out  any  case  for  the  pre-Listerian  days.  As  such  his 
life  is  a  valuable  study,  for  it  shows  the  great  opposition 
a  heretic  is  sure  to  meet  with  from  the  average  man, 
even     though     his    truth    is    immediately    demonstrable. 
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It  shows  also  that  a  profession  itself  is  not  the  best  judge 
of  a  great  discovery  occurring  in  its  midst.  The  poet 
Henley,  the  philosophic  scientist  Huxley,  when  they  saw 
Lister  and  his  work  in  the  early  days,  at  once  recognized  his 
greatness.  Lister's  life  shows,  in  brief,  that  peculiar 
technical  knowledge  is  not  the  means  most  capable  of 
detecting  a  technical  genius  ;  but  that  he  who  discovers  a 
great  man  early  and  readily  must  have  wathin  himself 
the  elements  of  greatness,  even  as  Henlev  and  Huxley  had 
them.  One  great  man  will  recognize  another  or  other 
great  men  by  an  instinct  that  belongs  to  great  men  alone. 
The  mass  of  men  cannot  detect  genius,  even  though  they 
are  peculiarly  trained  with  the  peculiar  knowledge  that, 
one  might  think,  should  enable  them  to  do  so.  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief,  and  set  a  genius  to  catch  a  genius.  One 
genius  will  catch  others,  and,  if  not  other  genius,  will 
catch  the  highest  talent.  For  genius  knows  the  value  of 
things  and  of  men,  recognises  the  truth  from  the  appear- 
ance in  men  and  thing?,  and  consequently  at  all  times,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  is  the  most  valuable  asset  to  a  nation. 
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A  Conundrum. 

THE  series  of  British  judgments  which  have  invested 
the  German  trader  in  England  with  a  happy,  if 
delusive,  security  are  the  product  of  a  very  singular 
misunderstanding.  Newspaper  editors  and  others  have 
discussed  them  as  being  based  on  some  legal  fiction, 
according  to  which  an  Englishman  is  a  German  if  trading 
in  Germany,  and  vice  versa.  Of  course,  such  a  foolish 
dogma  was  never  the  law  of  England.  It  was  laid  down  no 
longer  ago  than  1854,  ^7  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  to 
wit,  that  nationality  depends  on  Allegiance,  and  that 
in  a  British  court  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  an  Enemy 
of  the  King  has  no  ■persona  standi  in  judicio.  It  is  true 
that  such  an  enemy  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  rights. 
The  criminal  law  protects  him,  and  in  one  instance  Chief 
Baron  Macdonald  allowed  him  the  protection  of  the  civil 
law  in  respect  of  his  elementary  rights  of  personal  safety. 
But  an  unbroken  line  of  cases  had  established  that  as  the 
farthest  limit  ;  the  law  would  not  assist  an  enemy  subject 
to  carry  on  business  or  to  enforce  his  contracts.  In  the 
case  before  Cockburn  and  his  puisnes  a  Russian  was 
refused  the  aid  of  the  court  to  recover  his  wages.  It 
was  thought  that  the  march  of  civilization  had  not  yet 
made  it  safe  or  necessary  to  treat  an  enemy  as  an  English- 
man. 
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Wc  have  slowly  awakened  to  a  glimmering  sense  that 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  ;  and  the  result  is  that  we 
now  shut  up  in  durance  vile  men  who  are  at  the  same  time 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  exact  payment  from  British 
subjects  in  the  King's  courts  ! 

The  war  commenced  with  a  desire  to  let  it  be  a  war  for 
arms  and  a  peace  for  commerce.  The  modern  way  of 
inviting  foreigners  into  the  Kingdom  in  shoals  in  time  of 
peace  was  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  abruptly  refusing 
them  rights  of  suit  in  time  of  war.  A  convenient  dictum  of 
Lord  Lindley's  was  seized  upon,  and  magnified  until  it 
eclipsed  every  other  authority.  "  It  is  not  the  nationality 
"  of  a  person,  but  his  place  of  business,  during  war  that  is 
"  important."  The  much'more  accurate,  and  more  authori- 
tative, dictum  of  a  senior  Lord — Lord  Davey — in  the  same 
case  was  ignored.  It  ran  :  "  An  alien  enemy  is  a  person 
"  owing  allegiance  to  a  Government  at  war  with  the  King." 
Chief  Justice  Eyre  had  said  the  same  in  1797  in  Sparenburgh 
V.  Bannatyne  :  "  The  allegiance  being  permanent,  the 
"  character  is  permanent — whether  he  be  in  or  out  of 
"  prison."  How  was  it  possible  to  put  forward  two  such 
sharply  contrasted  views  ? 

It  was  possible  only  through  confusion. 

There  are  really  three  problems,  and  the  recent  decisions 
fail  to  distinguish  between  them  : — 

1.  Who  can  make  contracts  and  carry  on  business  with 
Englishmen  ? 

2.  Who  can  sue  in  English  courts  ? 

3.  Whose  property  can  be  seized  at  sea  as  prize  ? 

The  solutions  of  these  three  different  problems  depend 
upon  totally  different  considerations.  The  recent  decisions, 
taking  a  somewhat  shortsighted,  commercial  view  of  the 
matter,  treat  them  summarily  as  a  single  problem — and 
that  as  one  of  crippling  the  trade  of  the  enemy  and  diminish- 
ing his  material  resources.  Needless  to  say,  that  is  a  most 
important  aspect  of  warfare.  But  it  is  not  the  only  aspect, 
and  it  enters  into  our  three  problems  in  very  varying 
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degree.  It  is  dangerous  to  allow  an  enemy  to  trade  and 
to  sue  in  the  realm,  not  only  because  he  makes  money 
thereby — (though  he  may  lose) — but  because  his  trading  will 
be  likely  to  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  his 
own  country.  It  is  dangerous  to  allow  a  subject  to  have 
dealings  with  the  enemy  country,  not  only  because  the 
enemy  may  make  a  profit  (though  the  subject  makes  one 
too) — but  because  the  subject  will  be  drawn  into  danger- 
ous and  seditious  courses. 

These,  at  any  rate,  are  the  reasons  which  weighed  with 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  StoweU — authorities  whose 
illustrious  names  require  no  regilding  of  ours. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  justice  of  their  view.  It  is  not  only 
or  chiefly  the  cash  that  the  alien  may  make  that  is  impor- 
ant.  Grant  for  a  moment  that  that  may  be  intercepted. 
Yet  we  ought  by  this  time  to  be  familiar  with  the  fashion 
in  which  German  commercial  enterprise  has  invariably 
a  political  object.  We  ought  to  be  used  to  see  in  the 
German  expansionists  men  willing  to  lose  money  and  to 
waste  money,  in  the  hope  of  future  profit,  and  in  the 
execution  of  political  schemes. 

Yet  we  allow  their  activities  to  proceed,  in  the  serene 
assurance  that  the  profits  of  German  firms  working  in 
England  will  all  remain  to  fructify  within  the  realm,  and 
that  the  astute  men  who  control  them  will  never  have  a 
political  arriere  'pensee  in  their  business  dealings. 

The  Proclamations  issued  at  the  outbreak  of  war  embodied 
the  same  confused  view  of  entirely  different  things.  They 
struck  with  unprecedented  severity  at  the  semblance  of 
commercial  transactions  with  persons  in  hostile  countries — 
which  they  were  pleased  to  style  "  trading  with  the  enemy"  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  treated  with  unprecedented 
leniency  transactions  with  the  enemy  at  home.  And  they 
founded  this  novel  discrimination  on  some  supposed  prin- 
ciple that  "  in  commercial  transactions  it  is  not  the 
"  nationality  of  the  person  that  is  of  importance,  but  the 
"  place  where  he  carries  on  business." 
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The  confusion  which  prompted  Judgments  and  Proclama- 
tions aHke  was  to  apply  to  all  three  problems  of  Business, 
Litigation  and  Transit  a  very  special  rule  applying  solely 
to  the  last. 

"  Trading  with   the   enemy,"   in  the  old  sense   of  the 
phrase — i.e.^  the  accepted  and  legal  sense — meant  Transit. 
"  Negotiation  or  contract,"  say  the  Court  in  the  "  Rapid," 
"  has    no    necessary    connection    with    the    offence."     It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  buying  and  selling,  pledging  and 
contracting,   at   all — save  in  so  far   as  these  were  bound 
up  with   a   Sea   Transit.     It   meant   the   plain   export   of 
goods  to,  or  the  import  of  goods  from,  the  enemy  country. 
And  the  sole  penalty  of  such  traffic  was  Confiscation.     In 
a  few  cases  of  specially  dangerous  exports  the  penalty  of 
Treason  was   rightly  denounced  by  special  legislation,  as 
by  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  27.     But  in  general  it  was  liability  to 
seizure    as    Prize  that  was  the  appropriate  penalty.     No 
precedent  of  an  Indictment  for  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
will  be  found  in  any  book  of  pleadings  ;  nor  will  any  such 
criminal  offence  be  found  in  the  tomes  of  Russell  or  Arch- 
bold.     We   are  not   criticizing  the   novel  fulminations  of 
the  Proclamations  :    it  may  quite  well  be  that  it  is  much 
more  important  to  prevent  Englishmen  from  trading  with 
Germany  than  it  was  to  prevent  them  from  trading  with 
Revolutionary  or   Imperial   France.     For   all  we  know  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  send  a  man  to  jail  for  getting  his 
own   lithographs   out   of  Germany.     What   we   lay  stress 
upon  is  the  evident  confusion  which  apparently  induced 
the  Executive  to  imagine  that  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
meant   all  commercial  dealings  with  enemy  persons.     It 
meant  Transit  to  or  from  Enemy  Territory — and  it  involved 
merely  Confiscation. 

Problem  Three,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  branch  of  the  law  of 
Prize.  And,  for  the  very  limited  range  of  Prize  Law,  it  is 
partially  true  that  national  character  depends  on  place  of 
business.  Why,  however,  extend  this  unique  feature 
peculiar  to  Prize  Law  to  the  whole  vast  question  of  the 
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position  of  enemies  in  respect  of  Business  and  Litigation  ? 
It  is  a  mere  careless  catching  at  a  phrase  :  "  Trading  with 
"  the  Enemy." 

Even  for  the  quite  special  problems  of  Prize  Law  it  is 
not  true  to  say  that  national  character  depends  on  place 
of  business.  Quite  clearly,  a  neutral  (or  allied)  place  of 
business  will  not  save  the  goods  of  its  owners  if  they  are 
personally  domiciled  in  the  enemy  country  :  the  "  Clan 
Grant  "  (59  Solicitors''  Journal,  p.  430).  It  may  even  fail  to 
save  them  if  the  owners  are  politically  subject  to  the 
enemy  :  that  point  was  expressly  reserved  in  the  same  case. 
Two  Hamburg  Germans  and  one  German  who  was  settled  in 
Egypt  carried  on  business  in  the  latter  country  through  the 
medium  of  the  third  partner.  Sir  S.  Evans  condemned  the 
shares  of  the  Hamburg  pair,  and  the  Crown  did  not  press 
its  claim  against  the  other  third,  or  it  might  very  likely  have 
followed  the  same  road.  The  dictum  that  "  national 
"  character  depends  on  place  of  business  "  is  therefore 
reduced,  even  in  its  own  appropriate  sphere,  to  very  little. 
The  truth  is,  even  in  that  sphere  of  Prize  Law,  that  dif- 
ferent considerations  may  avail  to  condemn  goods.  The 
goods  of  a  person  domiciled,  paying  scot  and  lot,  and 
keeping  up  a  home,  in  an  enemy  country  (whether  he 
carries  on  business  there  or  not)  will  be  condemned.  The 
goods  of  a  person  maintaining  a  house  of  business  in  an 
enemy  country  will  {quoad  that  house)  be  condemned.  And 
to  this  small  extent  the  proposition  is  true.  But  the  goods 
of  a  person  carrying  on  business  in  a  friendly  territory  are 
by  no  means  exempt.  If  he  is  domiciled  in  an  enemy 
country,  they  will  be  condemned,  as  in  the  "  Clan  Grant." 
So  that  the  place  of  business  is  only  important  as  an 
exception  :  a  person  having  a  business  house  in  an  enemy 
country  is  treated  quoad  hoc  as  an  enemy,  wherever  he  is 
settled  himself.  Thus  Lord  Lindley's  dictum  cannot  be 
true,  and  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  theory. 
What  may  be  true  is  that,  if  a  foreigner  has  the  settled  and 
permanent   residence   called   a   "  domicile  "    in   a   strange 
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country  (the  late  Mr.  Winans  failed  to  acquire  one,  even 
after  thirty  years'  residence),  he  may  be  regarded,  for  prize 
purposes,  as  incorporated  into  the  community  among 
whom  he  lives,  without  actually  owing  its  Sovereign  his 
political  allegiance.  Certainly  a  neutral  may  so  be  treated 
as  an  enemy,  and  a  British  subject  as  a  neutral.  It  is, 
however,  very  uncertain  whether  such  a  neutral  domicile 
would  ever  save  the  goods  of  an  enemy  subject  ;*  and  of 
course  the  idea  of  an  enemy  claiming  to  be  treated  as  a 
friend  because  he  was  domiciled,  or  even  carrying  on  busi- 
ness, in  England  never  so  much  as  occurred  to  our  ancestors. 

"  One  wonders  "  (in  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt's  classic  phrase) 
what  the  advocates  of  the  proposition  that  place  of  business 
is  all  that  matters  would  have  to  say  to  the  case  of 
the  "  Ehzabeth "  [Prize  Appeal  Cases,  Inner  Temple, 
1813-14,  fo.  390].  There,  the  ship  of  a  merchant,  Danish 
by  birth,  was  condemned,  though  he  was  resident  (fo.  482) 
and  carrying  on  business  in  Calcutta.  The  case  was 
decided  against  him  by  Lord  Harrowby,  Sir  W.  Grant  and 
Sir  John  NichoU,  than  whom  no  better  informed  tribunal 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  further  remarkable,  by  the  way,  as 
deciding  that  a  vessel  captured  in  the  Hooghly  is  not 
necessarily  taken  "  in  port."  They  pronounced  the  ship, 
as  it  clearly  did,  "  to  belong  to  Denmark,  or  to  some 
"  Person  or  Persons  being  subjects  of  the  King  of  Den- 
"  mark,  or  inhabiting  within  the  territories  of  Denmark, 
"  Enemies  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King." 

The  introduction  of  the  element  of  carrying  on  a  business 
was  therefore  a  mere  incident  of  Prize  Law — a  mere  method 
(and  a  highly  justifiable  method)  of  bringing  a  Httle  more 
within  the  net  of  the  British  cruiser — not  only  the  goods 
of  enemies,  but  the  goods  of  those  who  were  carrying  on 

*  See  the  opinion  of  the  Advocate-General  in  1779,  regarding  revolted 
Americans  in  (Dutch)  St.  Eustatius.  "  Les  Milner,  les  Hayes,  les  Donald- 
"  sons,  les  Curzons,  domiciHes  a  St.  Eustache,  font  voir  trop  clairement 
"  par  leur  lettres  quelles  sont  leurs  liaisons,  agens  et  instruments  de  la  rebel- 
"  lion,  en  vain  reclameroient-ils  le  privilege  de  la  bourgeoisie  Hollandaise." 
{Mem.  just,  de  la  conduite  de  la  G.  Breia^ne,  Londrcs,  1779.) 
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the  enemy's  trade.  There  was  no  such  general  principle 
as  that  nationality,  for  business  purposes,  was  determined 
by  trade. 

But  the  Proclamations,  going  far  beyond  the  ambit  of 
Prize  Law,  forbid  all  possible  commercial  transactions  and 
contracts  with  enemies ;  and  yet  adopt,  and  pervert  in 
adopting,  this  Prize  Law  criterion  of  what  an  enemy  is — 
i.e.y  they  exclude  persons  in  allegiance  to  the  German 
Sovereign  from  their  ambit — because  they  are  carrying  on 
business  here,  or  in  certain  neutral  countries  arbitrarily 
selected.  And  the  Courts  only  too  inevitably  take  the 
same  line.  A  Proclamation  cannot,  indeed,  dictate  to 
them  whom  they  shall  permit  to  sue.  But  it  blazes  a 
track  through  a  difficult  forest,  and  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
its  persuasive  attraction.*  Consequently  we  find  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  his  fellow-members  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  unanimously  declaring,  in  Porter  v.  Freudenherg^ 
that  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  cash  and  profit  only,  and 
that  an  enemy  carrying  on  business  here,  with  his  cash-box 
supposedly  under  English  control,  is  an  Englishman. 

Against  the  clear  authority  of  Cockburn  to  the  contrary, 
they  set  a  venerable  case  of  Wells  v.  Williams.  That  case 
was  perfectly  rightly  decided — but  so  long  ago  that  it  is  now 
forgotten  that  a  specific  and  express  licence  had  been 
granted  to  subjects  of  the  French  King — (mainly  refugee 
Protestants) — to  remain  in  England  with  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  Porter  v. 
Freudenberg  to  represent  Germans  (even  when  not  trading 
here)  as  now  enjoying  a  kind  of  implied  licence  to  remain, 
to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  being  registered  and 
imprisoned.     But   this   avenue   of  argument   would   have 

*  It  was,  however,  avoided  in  (Eolf  v.  Carr  (31  Times  Law  Rep.  407) 
where  a  Proclamation  actually  upheld  "  transactions  "  with  the  agents 
("  branches  ")  in  England  of  undisputed  German  enemies.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  (Lord  Justices  Eady,  Phillimore,  and  Bankes)  refused  to  regard 
a  suit  by  the  Stuttgart  plaintiffs  as  a  "  transaction,"  and  upheld  the  judgment 
of  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrance,  dismissing  the  action.  A  thoroughly  English 
decision. 
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been  shut  up  if  it  had  been  remembered  that  in  Alciator  v. 
Smith  a  duly  registered  enemy  had  in  1812  been  refused  a 
locus  standi. 

It  seems  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  a  very- 
refined  detail  of  Prize  Law  has  been  allowed  to  swallow 
up  the  Common  Law  at  a  gulp. 

There  is  some  American  authority  for  looking  at  such 
cases  in  the  dry  light  of  business,  and  for  regarding  the 
inability  of  enemies  to  sue  as  a  mere  means  of  preventing 
them  from  putting  money  in  their  pockets,  and  so  to  lose 
its  raison  d'etre  as  long  as  they  are  under  home  control. 
But  there  is  equal  American  authority  in  the  opposite 
sense.  Moreover,  the  American  decisions  occurred  in  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  enemy  was  technically  a  subject  as 
well  as  a  foe.  Nor  can  they  possibly  overrule  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  1854. 

Naturally,  the  Americans,  who  were  permeated  by  the 
superficial  commercial  view  of  the  matter,  saw  no  difficulty 
in  suing  an  enemy.  It  could  do  no  harm  to  get  his  money, 
whether  he  was  in  the  States,  or  even  in  his  own  hostile 
country.  And  this  was  all  that  was  actually  decided  in 
Porter  v.  Freudenberg — that  an  enemy  has  a  locus  standi  in 
judicio,  enabling  him  to  be  sued.  But  Lord  Reading's 
judgment  (which  was  that  of  the  seven  judges)  clearly 
indicated  that  the  enemy  carrying  on  business  here  can  sue 
as  well.  Neither  position  is  fair.  It  is  unfair  to  ourselves 
to  admit  the  enemy  in  our  midst  to  use  our  Courts  to 
enforce  his  business  demands  and  to  keep  his  business 
going.  It  is  unfair  to  the  less  vulpine  enemy  who  trades 
decently  in  his  own  enemy  country  to  allow  him  to  be 
sued  here,  when  he  has  no  fit  means  of  defending  himself. 
And  it  opens  the  door  to  much  ilhcit  intercourse. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that  it  is  the  last 
proposition  only  which  is  decided  by  the  two  Appeal  cases 
{Porter  v.  Freudenberg  and  Kreglinger  v.  Samuel,  19th  January, 
191 5).  Not  even  in  the  Court  below  have  enemies,  so  far, 
been  decided  capable  of  suit  in  contract,  though  there  has 
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been  no  decision  against  it.  Thurn  i^  Taxis  v.  Moffitt  was 
a  case  of  protection  against  defamatory  statements.  But, 
in  view  of  the  clear  assertion  by  the  seven  judges  of  the 
Lindley  doctrine,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  enemy  persons 
have  been  allowed,  without  any  express  decision,  to  sue, 
from  their  places  of  ijiternment,  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King.     (See  In  re  Mary,  Duchess  of  Sutherland.) 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  further,  that  the  right  to 
sue  the  absent  enemy  (who  cannot  defend  himself)  was  not 
known  to  our  unchivalrous  and  barbarian  ancestors.  It 
was  not  because  we  could  get  no  profit  out  of  it  that  they 
held  that  an  enemy  could  not  be  sued,  and  that  property 
coming  to  our  shores  from  his  lay  open  to  capture.  It  was 
simply  because  it  was  not  safe  to  have  dealings  with  him. 

The  great  American  Prize  Judges,  Marshall  and  Story, 
laid  this  down  with  decisive  emphasis  in  the  "  Rapid,"  where 
an  unlucky  American  was  bringing  his  own  goods  away  from 
hostile  British  territory.  He  was  only  improving  the 
American  position  from  a  material  point  of  view.  But 
the  Judges  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  improve  it  in 
this  questionable  way.  Just  so,  in  the  "  Hoop,"  Stowell  had 
rested  the  rule  entirely  on  the  dangers  of  promiscuous 
intercourse.  Neither  says  a  word  about  profit  and  loss. 
Neither  would  have  tolerated  the  appearance  of  an  enemy 
as  a  defendant.  It  is  now  asserted,  on  Mr.  Justice 
Bailhache's  dictum,  approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
that — "  To  hold  that  a  subject's  right  of  suit  is  suspended 
"  against  an  alien  enemy  is  to  injure  a  British  subject  and 
"  to  favour  an  alien  enemy,  and  to  defeat  the  object  and 
"  reison  of  the  suspensory  rule." 

We  may  be  sorry  for  the  British  plaintiff,  but  he  really 
must  not  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
pubhc.  And  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  lose.  The 
Crown  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  seize  his  debtor's  goods  in 
England,  and  to  give  him  satisfaction  out  of  them,  if  it 
thinks  his  claim  a  valid  one.  It  is  a  much  simpler  process 
than    a    lawsuit,    and    was    resorted    to    in    1803.     The 
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curious  will  see  the  details  in  the  Treasury  Records, 
Series  i,  1803,  Nos.  3310  and  4493,  with  Spencer  Perceval's 
expert  opinion  as  Attorney-General,  admitting  its  feasi- 
bility. Porter  v.  Freudenherg  is  a  complete  departure  from 
all  precedent ;  and  from  it  the  extraordinary  consequence 
follows  that  a  British  subject  may  be  given  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  for  accepting  a  voluntary  delivery  of  goods 
from  a  German  living  in  Germany  which  he  may  neverthe- 
less invoke  all  the  machinery  of  the  Courts  to  recover  from 
him  by  legal  process  !  But  this,  like  the  edictal  permission 
to  pay  good  hard  sovereigns  to  the  German  agent  in 
London  of  a  German  firm  in  Hamburg,  is  only  one 
anomaly  out  of  many. 

That  the  Proclamations  denouncing  penalties  of  un- 
precedented severity  against  all  kinds  of  dealings  with 
"  enemies  "  should  be  cut  down  so  as  not  to  apply  to 
enemies  at  home  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  lamented  ; 
but  that  the  contracts  of  enemies  should  be  enforced  in 
the  Courts,  and  their  business  encouraged  to  rival  British 
trade,  merely  because  they  happen  to  be  here,  is  a  departure 
from  the  wise  precedents  of  centuries,  and  is  surely  a  very 
unfortunate  novelty. 
The  answer  to  the  conundrum,  then,  is  this  : 
A  German  is  an  Englishman  when  in  England — espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  trade  rival  of  the  native.  An  Englishman 
is  a  German  when  in  Germany.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Court  declaring  the  Law,  and  the  Law,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  perfection  of  common  sense. 
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"  It  gives  me,  as  an  old  official, 
"  some  disquiet  to  hear  a  particular 
"  section  of  a  public  department  held 
"  up,  I  will  not  say  to  obloquy,  because 
"  that  is  not  suggested,  but  even  to 
"  severe  criticism.  .  .  ,  The  person 
"  who,  by  immemorable  tradition,  ought 
"  to  be  abused  when  anything  goes 
"  wrong,  or  is  thought  to  go  wrong, 
"  is  not  the  head  of  a  department,  but 
"  the  Parliamentary  head  or  heads  of 
"  that  department.  ...  I  venture  to 
"  suggest  to  the  House  that  we  are 
"  perhaps  lapsing  a  little  from  the  old 
"  and  sound  traditions  which  never 
"  attacked  the  permanent  Civil  servant, 
"  but  recognized  that  he  is  outside 
"  criticism,  and  that  the  persons  to 
"  abuse  are  those  who  have  a  seat  in 
"  Parliament,  which  undoubtedly  has 
"  the  right  practically  to  dismiss  them." 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  House  of 
Commons,  23rd  December,  191 5. 

I.  Trade  and  the  Civil  Service 

IN  these  few  words  Mr.  Balfour  has  unwittingly  set  forth 
the  cause  of  all  our  present  troubles.  The  occasion  ought 
to  have  been  sufficiently  important  to  secure  that  public 
attention  which  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
no  longer  obtain.  Mr.  Peto  in  a  convincing  speech  had 
fixed  the  real  reason  for  the  increase  in  food  prices  and  the 
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congestion  of  the  ports  upon  the  Admiralty  method  of 
chartering  and  requisitioning  merchant  shipping.  Mr. 
Samuel  Samuel,  a  great  shipowner,  following  him,  quoted 
chapter  and  verse  for  the  criticisms  he  offered,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
stone,  a  Labour  member,  presented  the  views  of  his  class. 
All  three  made  it  clear  that  a  particular  Department  and  a 
particular  set  of  officials  were  individually  to  blame,  and 
then  Mr.  Balfour  laid  down  in  the  words  we  have  quoted 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  old  and  sound  tradition  "  which 
converts  the  Ministerial  head  of  any  Department  into  a 
whipping  boy  to  pay  the  penalty  for  blunders  of  which 
he  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  know  nothing,  whilst  the 
real  culprit  enjoys  complete  immunity  from  punishment 
by  the  accredited  representatives  of  those  who  pay  his 
salary.  Why  should  a  permanent  official  think  twice  before 
adopting  or  advising  a  certain  course  ?  If  it  be  successful, 
all  the  better,  but  success  puts  nothing  into  his  pocket  ; 
if  it  fail,  all  the  worse,  but  failure  means  no  loss  or  punish- 
ment. The  Minister  has  to  rise  in  the  House,  shoulder 
the  responsibility,  and  adopt  the  defence,  such  as  it  is,  of 
the  Civil  servant  who  has  blundered. 

Now  all  this  is  and  has  been  a  standing  puzzle  to  the  City 
man.  He  realizes  that  if  he  were  to  permit  such  a  state  of 
affairs  in  his  own  business,  he  would  be  bankrupt  in  no  time. 
Nor  can  he  understand  the  covenant  under  which  every 
established  Civil  servant  holds  a  kind  of  freehold  office 
until  his  pensionable  age  is  reached,  unless  he  should  be 
guilty  of  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  behaviour.  Mere 
incapacity  makes  no  difference  to  his  security  of  tenure, 
although  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  permanent  heads 
of  departments  are  capable  to  a  high  degree,  and  only  go 
wrong  because  they  know  it  does  not  matter.  If  they  had 
to  think  over  a  project  twice  or  three  times  before  embarking 
on  it,  if  they  had  to  act  knowing  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  if  necessary  deal  individually  with  any  maladminis- 
tration, and  finally,  if  the  loss  had  to  come  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  the  results  would  be  very  different. 
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Wc,  as  a  nation,  are  the  greatest  victims  of  humbug  and 
convention    dwelling   on   the    surface  of  the  earth.     The 
humbug  is  that  every  public  man  is  assumed  to  be  doing 
his  best  for  the  country,  the  convention  that  he  is  always 
telling  the  truth  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  We  know  now  that  from 
the  day  in  1906  when  the  inner  ring  of  the  Government 
committed  this  country  to  France  to  the  extent  of  160,000 
men  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack,  to  the  day  in 
191 1,  when  the  existence  of  such  an  undertaking  was  made 
known  to  an  astonished  Cabinet,  no  step  had  been  taken  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  obligation  thus  cast  upon  us  all.     The 
Government    plunged    ahead    into    recklessly   extravagant 
social  schemes,  adopted  discriminating  methods  of  taxation 
which  injured  our  credit  in  the  financial  markets  of  the 
world,  and  even  stopped  necessary  naval  construction  for  a 
considerable  time.     We  know  now  that  the  betrayal  of  our 
sea  power  by  the  Declaration  of  London  was  all  but  com- 
pleted, that  the  House  of  Commons  had  assented  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  left  to  the  Lords  to  save  the  Capitol.     But  we 
do  not  know,  although  we  guess,  which  permanent  officials 
were  the  real  authors  of  the  crazy  National  Insurance  Act 
with  its  hopeless  financial  basis.     We  do  know  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  London,  but  an  attempt  to  criticize  the 
underling   chiefly   responsible,  whose   continued   presence 
at  the  Foreign  Office  is  a  scandal  of  the  first  magnitude, 
was  met    by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a  conventional   speech, 
full  of  bluff,    and  that   Lord  Robert  Cecil,  following  on 
the  same  side,  excelled  his  chief  in  blustering  and  mock 
heroics. 

It  may  have  been  possible  years  ago,  when  Dickens 
invented  the  Tite  Barnacles,  for  a  Minister  to  attend  to 
all  the  important  routine  work  of  his  Department,  if  his 
secretaries  took  care  that  the  Department  had  no  work 
to  do.  To-day,  when  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
practically  every  detail  of  our  lives,  pubhc  or  private,  comes 
under  State  supervision  exercised  by  one  Department  or 
another,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  Minister  to  know 
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anything  about  his  Department  save  what  his  chief  perma- 
nent officials  choose  to  tell  him.  In  ordinary  times  a 
Minister's  road  to  ease  and  comfort  lies  in  putting  himself 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  and  trusting  them 
to  carry  him  through  his  Parliamentary  troubles.  One 
good  turn  deserves  another,  and  so  we  have  Mr.  Balfour,  a 
master  of  words  and  conventions,  putting  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek  and  laying  down  the  law  in  the  sentences  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Many  reforms  will  follow  the  war, 
but  none  is  more  pressing  than  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  know  the  men  who  are  really  responsible  for  blunders, 
instead  of  the  man  who  pretends  to  be. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  which  suggested  this  article 
was  of  the  most  profound  importance  to  the  nation.  We 
are  now  labouring  under  the  stupendous  difficulty  of 
adjusting  our  financial  and  commercial  existence  and  the 
continued  feeding  of  our  people,  to  our  military  effort. 
The  Nation  has  chosen  to  support  its  statesmen  in  a  military 
policy  to  which  it  is  a  total  stranger.  The  Cabinet  is 
placing  4,000,000  men  in  the  field  over  and  above  the 
numbers  furnished  by  India,  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland  and  other  Dominions, 
The  production  of  this  new  model  Army  is  causing  such  a 
strain  on  all  our  transport  services  by  rail,  road,  and  sea, 
that  there  may  easily  be  a  breakdown  in  all  three.  This 
particular  risk  is  understood  fully  by  only  two  Ministers, 
Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Runciman,  whose  particular 
Departments  are  more  closely  in  touch  with  national 
revenue  and  national  production  than  any  others  in  the 
State.  During  the  week  of  the  Christmas  adjournment 
Mr.  Runciman  made  two  speeches,  or  rather  statements,  in 
the  House,  indicating  exactly  where  the  shoe  had  begun  to 
pinch.  Unfortunately  the  Press  no  longer  attaches  so 
much  importance  to  the  considered  speeches  of  Ministers 
as  to  the  inventiveness  of  its  leader  writers,  and  we  have 
no  system,  such  as  exists  in  France,  of  placarding  the  walls 
with  speeches  which  are  decisive  of  policy.     Therefore  it 
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is  doubtful  if  one  man  in  twenty  has  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  Mr.  Runciman  said,  or  is  shaping  his  views  on  the 
facts  he  set  out.  Mr.  McKenna,  who  found  the  Treasury 
in  chaos  after  the  Lloyd  George  regime^  where  units  and 
millions  had  become  interchangeable  values,  has  brought 
back  Sir  Robert  Chalmers  to  the  head  of  affairs  and  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  country  posted  in  the  facts  of  its  finance, 
which  are  by  no  means  reassuring  unless  some  method  of 
reducing  State  expenditure  can  be  devised.  An  expenditure 
of  five  millions  a  day  strains  the  productive  and  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  nation  beyond  its  powers.  Finance  may 
determine  the  war,  as  quickly  as  the  soldiers.  Certainly 
if  the  war  on  land  is  not  ended  by  the  soldiers  in  a 
reasonable  time,  we  must  go  back  to  our  natural 
element,  the  Sea,  and  follow  our  own  historic  policy. 
Production  is  not  enough.  The  product  must  be 
distributed,  mainly  to  other  countries  across  the  sea,  in 
exchange  for  food  and  metal  and  raw  material  of  all  sorts 
most  of  which  is  to-day  worked  up  into  munitions.  Hence 
we  require  merchant  ships.  Where  are  our  merchant 
ships  ?  On  what  footing  are  they  requisitioned  by  the 
Admiralty  ?  Are  they  idle  or  are  they  employed,  and  if 
employed,  is  it  in  the  most  efficient  way? 

These  are  the  questions  which  Mr.  Peto,  Mr.  Samuel 
Samuel,  and  Mr.  Goldstone  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  motion  for  the  Christmas  adjournment.  Mr. 
Balfour's  reply  was  helpless  and  hopeless.  His  tale  is  this. 
The  Admiralty  requisitions  tonnage  and  passes  it  on  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  takes  no  interest  in  what  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  do  with  it.  No  shipping  expert  appears  to  be 
attached  to  the  staff  of  any  General  commanding  an  Ex- 
peditionary force,  and  as  there  are  at  least  six  such  forces 
— in  France,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
West  Africa,  in  East  Africa — and  possibly  elsewhere,  it  is 
impossible  at  any  given  moment  to  say  how  many  ships  or 
how  much  tonnage  is  lying  idle.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
finest  liners  in  the  world  was  used  for  months  by  the  General 
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Staff  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  as  a  kind  of  first  class 
residential  hotel,  where  all  necessary  comforts  could  be  ob- 
tained readily,  whilst  a  few  miles  away  the  Expedition, 
officers  and  men,  were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  shot,  shell 
and  climate.  We  know  that  nothing  but  the  staunchness 
of  British  and  Australian  troops  could  endure  th^-  deplorable 
moral  effect  of  proceedings  of  this  kind.  But  we  do  not 
know  who  was  the  individual  who  suggested  them,  nor 
whether  he  gave  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  appall- 
ing cost  of  hire  of  vessels  of  this  kind  and  to  the  necessity 
of  economy  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  ^ii,ooo  a  month 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  hotel  expenses  for  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
and  his  staff.     Too  high,  we  think. 

Mr.  David  Pinkney,  a  City  shipbroker,  who  has  given 
particular  attention  to  this  method  of  waste,  tells  of  ex- 
pensive passenger  steamers  sent  10,000  miles  in  ballast  to 
load  heavy  cargo  when  cheap  and  suitable  cargo  vessels 
could  have  been  obtained  near  to  the  port  of  loading.  He 
refers  to  the  case  of  a  steamer  loaded  with  coal  sent  from 
Cardiff  to  a  Scotch  port  and  arriving  back  after  four  months' 
absence  with  800  tons  of  cargo  still  on  board.  Think  what 
this  costs.  This  conversion  of  a  steamer  into  a  wharf  and 
warehouse  indicates  the  existence  of  an  ignoramus  in  the 
empyrean  regions  of  the  Admiralty.  Who  is  he  ?  We 
know  it  is  not  Mr.  Balfour.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  claims  the 
blame  and  the  responsibility.  What  humbug  !  What 
nonsense  !  Who  was  it  who  bought  500  tons  of  reserve 
bunker  coal  at  Gibraltar  at  57s.  6d.  a  ton,  which  later  in  the 
voyage  could  have  been  bought  for  14s.  a  ton  ?  It  could 
not  have  been  the  master  of  the  ship,  whose  whole  training 
teaches  him  not  only  to  buy  bunkers  in  the  cheapest  market 
but  also  to  find  out  where  that  market  is.  If  it  was,  punish 
him  ;  if  not,  punish  the  real  culprit.  If  Mr.  Balfour  says  he 
is  responsible  and  sticks  to  it,  punish  Mr.  Balfour  also. 
Then  perhaps  he  will  take  a  common-sense  view. 

For  some  months  forty  or  more  magnificent  modern 
ships  were  lying  at  Ryde  waiting  for  work,  presumably  as 
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transports.  Some  are  there  now — Why  ?  Who  ordered 
them  to  eat  their  heads  off  ?  Mr.  Balfour  ?  Preposterous. 
Mr.  Graeme  Thomson  ?  Perhaps.  But  why  should  not 
Parhament  know  ?  Why  should  Mr.  Balfour  take  the 
offenders  under  his  wing  ^  Mr.  Peto  told  us  of  a  horse 
ship  at  Cardiff  and  a  collier  at  Avonmouth,  each  being 
properly  fitted  for  her  special  work.  So  instead  of  shifting 
the  vessels  from  one  port  to  the  other,  the  horse  ship  to 
Avonmouth  to  take  horses,  and  the  collier  to  Cardiff  to 
take  coals,  a  journey  of  about  two  hours  under  easy  steam, 
the  Admiralty  at  vast  expense  converted  the  horse  ship  to 
a  collier  and  the  collier  to  a  horse  ship,  involving  not  only 
expense  but  also  a  week's  delay.  Is  it  conceivable  that  such 
a  thing  could  have  happened  if  the  business  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  any  firm  of  ship  brokers  in  London,  Bristol  or 
Cardiff,  men  whose  business  it  is  to  know  at  all  times  where 
all  merchant  ships  are  and  wherein  they  are  specially  suited 
for  the  work  they  have  to  do  ?  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  tells  us  he 
is  responsible.  Or  take  the  case  which  occurred  when  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  was  at  the  Admiralty,  where  ten  oilships, 
whereof  there  is  a  notorious  shortage,  were  taken  and  con- 
verted into  transports  at  a  cost  of  _^25o,ooo.  They  were 
then  kept  idle  for  months  and  finally  reconverted  to  oil 
ships  at  approximately  the  same  expense.  Was  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  responsible  ?  Or  was  it  some  subordinate  who, 
running  no  personal  risk  of  losing  his  job,  perpetrated 
this  one  without  five  minutes'  consideration  ? 

Who  was  the  gentleman  who  took  over  a  transport  that 
had  just  brought  a  thousand  horses  from  AustraHa  with  a 
loss  of  only  two  on  the  voyage,  and  then  insisted  that  all 
the  stalls  should  be  widened  by  three  inches  and  the  sides 
lengthened  by  five  inches  or  so  in  order  to  transport  horses 
to  France  ?  Probably  he  had  seen  it  written  in  a  book  that  a 
horse  stall  on  a  ship  must  be  so  long  and  so  wide.  But 
had  he  no  deductive  faculty  to  indicate  to  him  that  a  ship 
which  had  brought  a  thousand  horses  from  Australia  could 
probably  take  a  thousand  safely  to  France  or  even  to  the 
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Dardanelles  ?  Why  should  Mr.  Balfour's  practice  screen 
this  genius  from  publicity  ?  How  can  the  War  get  on  if 
such  blunders  are  treated  as  of  no  moment  ? 

The  House  of  Commons  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage 
as  when  indulging  in  a  business  debate  on  matters  of  fact, 
instead   of  a   political  discussion   on   matters   of  opinion. 
The  speech  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Samuel,  who  is  associated 
with  the  great   Shell  combine,   and  whose  experience  in 
managing  ships  is  wide  and  great,  kept  up  the  interest 
aroused  by  Mr.  Peto.     Be  it  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate  was  to  impress  upon 
the  Admiralty  that   the  high  rates  of  freight  which  are 
bearing  heavily  on  our  poorest  people  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  food  might  be  avoided  if  more  care  were  exercised  in 
using  requisitioned  ships.    Mr.  Samuel  said  that  the  original 
cause  of  the  great  congestion  from  which  the  English  and 
Scottish  ports  are  suffering  and  which  materially  accounts  for 
the  difficulty  of  finding  ships  ready  for  cargo,  since  so  many 
are  in   port   unable   to  discharge,  was   the  action   of  the 
Government   in  holding  up   in  the  ports   trans-shipment 
cargoes  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.     We  hold 
that  much  might   be  done  to  relieve  that  congestion  if 
legitimate  prizes  were  so  treated  and  sold  and  the  proceeds 
distributed   to   the    Fleet    as   Prize   Money.     It   is  worth 
noticing  that  one  effect  of  the  Order  in  Council  is  to  block 
our  own  ports  and  to  increase  the  freights  we  have  to  pay. 
Mr.  Samuel  offered  the  Government  to  pay  trades  union 
wages  to  any  soldiers  they  would  release  to  clear  away  these 
accumulations  and  so  leave  room  for  steamers  in  to  discharge 
and  for  steamers  out  to  load.     The  official  reply  was  a 
refusal  with   regret.     But   as   there   are   at   least    100,000 
Territorials  in  the  country  who  have  not  taken  the  Imperial 
Service  obligation  and  as  at  present  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do  in  Home  Service,  it  does  seem  strange  that  any 
objection  should  be  raised  to  calling  for  volunteers  to  lift 
this  great  load  from  the  consumer's  chest.     Who  was  the 
individual  responsible  for  this  refusal  ?     Why  cannot  he 
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be  dragged  into  the  open  and  forced  to  give  reasons  ?  Mr. 
Samuel  pointed  out  that  in  foreign  countries  to  which  he 
is  sending  his  steamers  at  the  present  time  troops  are 
doing  the  work.  Why  not  in  England,  where  the  necessity 
is  supreme  ? 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Runciman  said  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  oil-producing  companies  in  the  East 
under  German  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  only 
one,  the  Steara  Romana,  belonging  to  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
which  is  the  largest  oil-producing  company  in  Rumania. 
Has  anything  been  said  to  the  official  who  was  responsible 
for  misleading  Mr.  Runciman  and  through  him  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Probably  not,  but  it  is  just  this  kind  of 
colossal  ignorance  and  unqualified  assertion  that  accounts 
for  our  hopeless  want  of  knowledge  of  German  strength 
and  tenacity  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Mr.  Shirley  Benn,  whose  own  shipping  interests  are 
considerable,  lamented  the  absence  from  the  Admiralty  of 
any  organization  for  carrying  on  a  shipowning  business. 
To  build  up  such  an  organization  the  State  would  have  to 
come  to  the  City  to  find  the  men,  and  the  State  has  such 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  (^ity  and  such  contempt  for  com- 
mercial organization  that  it  will  not  go  to  Canossa.  But 
when  the  cost  of  bringing  grain  home  is  equal  to  3d.  on  the 
four-pound  loaf,  then  the  City  and  the  labouring  classes 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  protest  against  a  system  which 
is  so  completely  opposed  to  all  practical  methods  of  work. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  set  up  Advisory  Boards  to  assist 
the  Civil  Service  Directors  of  Transport.  If  such  Boards  are 
set  up  the  responsibility  of  distributing  shipping  to  where 
it  is  wanted  and  working  it  to  the  greatest  advantage  must 
lie  with  the  Boards  and  not  with  the  unprofessional  men. 
One  such  Board  should  be  at  the  War  Office,  one  at  the 
Admiralty  and  one  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  duties 
should  be  little  more  than  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  board 
of  directors  of  a  shipping  company,  whilst  its  powers 
should  of  course  include  requisitioning  tonnage  as  required. 
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Just  a  week  or  two  before  the  war  ends  the  officials  will  come 
round  to  that  point  of  view,  and  by  the  time  the  war  is  over 
the  Boards  will  be  fully  organized  for  war  work.  That  is 
the  British  way.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  no  doubt  say 
"  Too  late  !  "  but  it  ill  becomes  the  man  who  sneered  at 
and  fought  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  marching  preparedness 
and  policy  side  by  side  to  imagine  that  the  public  are  likely 
to  forget  his  past  misdeeds  merely  because  it  is  now  con- 
venient for  him  to  abuse  his  colleagues  for  their  conse- 
quences. We  want  a  new  system.  We  want  new  men  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  We  say  they  must  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  business.  The  Government  refuse  to  let 
business  men  in  save  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Then  they 
don't  take  their  advice. 

The  instances  we  have  quoted  have  aroused  much  public 
discussion  and  have  widened  knowledge.  But  the  City 
comes  across  cases  every  day  where  an  inexperienced  and 
ignorant  official  deals  with  business  propositions  running 
into  millions  which  he  never  even  reports  to  his  chief. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  the  W^ar  Office  official  who  on  being 
offered  one  thousand  tons  of  American  spelter  in  September, 
1914,  at  a  certain  price,  refused  to  buy  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  department  needed  no  spelter  ?  Six  months 
afterwards  it  was  bought  at  a  price  so  enhanced  that  the 
difference  would  have  paid  25  years'  salary  of  the  individual 
concerned.  Or  of  that  other  dug-out  genius  who  insisted 
on  paying  12s.  6d.  a  piece  for  certain  roofing  when  the 
honourable  merchant  offered  him  a  better  and  newer 
roofing  material  at  7s.  6d.  a  piece — merely  because  a  roofing 
specification  for  huts  prepared  years  ago  mentioned  the 
first  material  and  not  the  second  ? 

There  is  not  a  merchant  in  the  City  who  has  had  to  sell 
material  directly  or  indirectly  required  for  the  war  who  has 
not  similar  tales  to  tell.  The  excuse,  no  doubt,  is  that  Civil 
servants  and  soldiers  are  not  trained  business  men  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  shot,  since  they  are  doing  their  best. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  individual  who,  having  in  his 
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department  as  voluntary  adviser  a  man  who  had  made  a 
fortune  of  over  a  milHon  sterling  by  his  Imow^ledge  of  a 
particular  trade — a  knov^ledge  he  was  giving  free  to  the 
State — asked  him  to  advise  on  a  certain  contract  in  that 
trade  and  refused  a  statement  of  the  various  facts  influencing 
the  contract  in  question  ?  In  short,  his  advice  was  not  really- 
called  for  until  after  the  contract  was  practically  made. 
As  the  refusal  to  give  him  the  information  was  final  he 
retired  from  the  Department.  The  foolish  and  con- 
ceited clerk  remains  where  he  is  to  incur  more  loss.  Yet 
Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  think  it  unfair  and  unreasonable  to 
bring  up  his  name  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  demand 
his  dismissal  or  reduction  ! 

Until  it  is  possible  to  do  this  in  every  case  it  will  be  quite 
hopeless  to  wage  the  war  as  the  occasion  demands,  or  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  what  it  would  be  if  men  with  mercantile 
experience  were  engaged  in  its  business  administration,  as 
in  Germany.  We  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  mercantile  and  a  Civil  Service  training,  and  why 
it  is  that  of  two  men,  the  one  practically  uneducated  and  the 
other  the  finest  product  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the 
advantage  in  business  usually  rests  with  the  man  of  low 
mental  training  but  full  knowledge  of  his  trade.  The 
answer  must  be  that  the  public  servant's  post  is  secure  to 
him  whether  he  makes  it  pay  or  not,  while  the  trader's  tenure 
of  ofiice  or  profit  depends  solely  on  monetary  success. 
Therein  we  find  another  reason  for  reducing  the  tenure  of 
a  Civil  servant  to  that  of  a  trader  and  making  it  depend 
solely  on  the  efficiency  and  business  acumen  displayed. 
The  question  of  remuneration  is  also  important.  The  only 
risk  a  Civil  servant  can  run  is  to  take  upon  himself  some 
responsibility  or  another  which  he  could  have  left  alone. 
If  the  result  is  bad  he  is  a  hopelessly  marked  man.  If  good 
it  puts  no  money  into  his  pocket  either  by  way  of  commission 
or  otherwise  and  probably  annoys  his  chief.  The  canny 
Scot  in  the  shirt  trade  who,  early  in  the  war,  left  his  em- 
ployment because  the  dry  goods  man,  his  master,  would 
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not  raise  his  salary  from  ^200  to  ^£250  a  year,  foresaw  that 
the  army  would  want  shirts.  He  thereupon  by  sheer 
audacity  secured  a  colossal  order  from  the  Army  Contract 
Department,  which  he  passed  on  to  a  shirt  manufacturing 
firm  at  a  price  which  left  him  a  profit  of  one  farthing  a  shirt, 
an  amount  which  yielded  a  good  many  years'  purchase  of 
the  salary  he  had  received.  Now  he  continues  along  the 
same  line  with  such  success  that  his  excess  profit  tax  will 
be  a  handsome  bonus  to  the  State.  He  merely  foresaw 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  would  want  shirts.  But  a  Civil 
servant  who  had  seen  the  same  truth  and  had  endeavoured 
in  the  State  interest  to  forestall  the  market  by  buying  heavily 
at  a  low  price  before  the  rise  began,  would  not  have  put  one 
single  farthing  of  additional  gain  to  his  credit.  In  short, 
the  stimulus  of  gain  is  wanting  and  inefficient  service  is 
the  result.  This  inefficient  service  does  not  matter  to 
those  who  give  it,  because  the  entity  which  pays  the  salary, 
the  House  of  Commons,  knows  nothing  about  it.  Even  if 
it  did  know,  Mr.  Balfour  says  it  must  not  reduce  the  delin- 
quent's salary  or  discuss  his  failings,  but  those  of  his  transient 
chief.  So  we  have  a  Civil  Service  responsible  to  nobody 
and  permanently  grafted  on  to  the  body  politic.  Mere  in- 
efficiency is  no  cause  for  trouble  The  annual  increment 
to  his  salary  continues  just  the  same. 

Now  when  the  City  encounters  the  type  of  man  whom 
this  training  has  produced,  it  is  first  puzzled,  then  con- 
temptuous, then  hopeless.  How  can  we  possibly  win  the 
war  when  its  conduct  in  details  is  entrusted  to  persons  of 
sublime  honesty  but  no  business  capacity,  and  who  are 
influenced,  notably  in  the  Foreign  Office,  by  a  sub-conscious 
sympathy  with  German  absolutism  which  manifests  itself 
in  a  series  of  edicts  all  calculated — though  not  at  all  so  in- 
tended— to  aid  and  abet  the  German  enemy  and  to  hamper 
the  operations  of  our  own  people  ?  Worse  still,  the  power 
of  the  machine  in  this  Department  is  such  that  all  who  are 
drawn  into  its  clutches  come  out  as  pro-German  in  their 
feelings  as  the  permanent  clerks  who  are  their  masters. 
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c? 
The  full  extent  of  the  loss  to  the  nation  on  contracts  will 
not  be  ascertained  till  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  gets 
to  work,  and  then  it  will  not  be  made  public  in  a  proper 
way  ;  for  there  is  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
all  political  groups  to  prevent  this  Report  being  discussed 
in  the  House  lest  damaging  revelations  should  be  made. 
Nor  is  it  anyone's  special  business  to  discuss  it  in  the 
newspaper  Press.  This  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that 
journalists  are  no  more  men  of  business  than  Civil  servants  ; 
the  second  is,  that  these  old  stories  are  not  news.  And 
when  the  next  war  comes  along  the  same  causes  will  produce 
the  same  effects.  John  Bull  will  grumble  and  pay.  Pray 
God  he  does  not  pay  and  lose. 


II.  Trade  and  the  Working  Classes. 

VERY  curious  proceedings  took  place  in  London  on 
Wednesday,  ist  December,  1915.  The  Prime  Minister 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  acting  jointly,  had  convened  a  meeting  of 
1,100  working  class  delegates  who  assembled  at  the  Central 
Hall  at  Westminster  to  be  instructed  by  them  on  the  needs 
of  National  Economy.  It  may  not  be  apparent  at  first 
sight  that  there  is  any  connection  between  State  interven- 
tion in  Trade  and  National  Economy.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  day  the  connection  came  into  question.  Indeed  the 
whole  affair  was  a  revelation  to  the  country  of  what  the 
working  classes  are  being  taught  and  what  chimeras  they 
are  pursuing  under  their  present  leaders.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  interruptions  were  of  much  more  importance  to 
the  political  student  than  the  speeches  of  the  great,  wise, 
and  eminent  Ministers  who  had  come  down  to  instruct  the 
working  men  in  elementary  economics.  The  Prime 
Minister,  whose  dominating  personality  enforces  silence 
on  the  most  impudent  Socialist,  was  left  unheckled. 
But  when  Mr.  McKenna  rose,  debonair   and   graceful,  to 
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explain  briefly  and  in  simple  and  intelligible  language  why 
it  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  put  forward 
demands  for  higher  wages  in  particular  trades  at  the  present 
time,  the  voices  became  loud  and  insistent. 
Thus  : — 

Mr.  McKenna  :  You  cannot  have  higher  wages  without 
increasing  the  cost. 

A  Voice:   Oh! 

Mr.  McKenna  :   We  must  think  about  it. 

A  Voice  (ironically)  :    Hear  !  Hear  ! 

Mr.  McKenna  :  You  cannot  have  higher  wages  without 
increasing  the  cost.  Is  not  that  true  ?  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  it  ? 

A  Voice  :    Yes. 

And  later  : — 

Mr.  McKenna  :  I  am  going  to  show  you  how  injurious  it 
is  to  the  State,  how  injurious  to  your  poorer  neighbours 
and  yourselves. 

A  Voice  :  Preach  that  to  the  upper  classes. 

Mr.  McKenna  :    I  will  deal  with  the  upper  classes  later. 

This  is  how  he  dealt  with  the  upper  classes  : — 

Mr.  McKenna  :  I  was  asked  about  the  rich.  What 
have  they  done  ?  .  .  .  How  have  we  dealt  with  excess 
profits,  and  how  do  we  ask  you  to  deal  with  excess  earnings  ? 
The  excess  profits  from  the  rich  are  to  be  taken  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent. 

A  Voice  :    Why  not  all  ? 

Mr.  McKenna  :  Their  excess  profits  are  to  be  taken 
50  per  cent,  in  taxation  ! 

A  Voice  :    Too  small ! 

Mr.  McKenna  :  What  do  we  ask  of  the  wage  earners? 
We  ask  that  they  should  give  50  per  cent,  of  their  excess 
earnings,  and  we  will  borrow  it  from  them  and  pay  interest 
and  give  it  back  to  them  after  the  war.  Are  not  those  terms 
to  the  wage  earners  infinitely  better  than  we  have  given 
to  the  capitalists  ? 

A  Voice  :    No. 

If  we  dwell  on  this  incident,  which  would  be  impossible 
in  any  country  where  the  working  classes  are  not  pampered, 
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it  is  because  the  effect  upon  the  State  and  upon  Trade  if 
the  working  class  view  should  ever  be  adopted  would  be 
the  utter  ruin  of  both.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Runciman's  speech,  which  followed  Mr. 
McKenna's,  unless  we  realize  the  curious  state  of  nerves 
which  interruptions  of  this  kind  must  have  set  up  in  these 


great  statesmen. 


For  Mr.  Runciman  decided  to  throw  some  food  to  the 
wolves,  and  he  boasted  of  much  that  his  Department  had 
done  of  which  the  profit  or  loss  can  only  be  ascertained  in 
the  remote  future,  if  at  all. 

Having  explained  why  he  could  not  fix  a  maximum 
price  of  wheat,  since  the  sellers  were  citizens  of  neutral 
countries  over  whom  we  had  no  control  and  would  send 
their  corn  to  the  country  which  would  pay  them  the  biggest 
price  obtainable  by  haggling  and  barter,  he  proceeded  to 
explain  how  he  had  controlled  the  prices  of  meat  and  sugar. 
The  history  of  the  threat  to  wholesalers  and  retailers  in 
the  month  of  August,  191 4,  which  was  commented  upon 
at  the  time  in  this  Review,  was  again  unfolded.  The 
working  men  delegates  were  informed  that  these  sinners 
had  been  summoned  to  a  meeting  whereat  they  were  told 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  exploit  the  situation  by  putting  up  prices  : 
that  they  were  to  understand  that  in  the  public  interest 
they  must  play  their  part,  and  that  they  must  not  attempt 
to  make  great  profits  out  of  the  temporary  and  ungrounded 
panic  of  commerce.  This  led  up  to  an  explanation  of  the 
sugar  purchases,  on  which  we  shall  dwell  in  a  moment. 

But  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  this  meeting  of  working  men  was 
not  called  in  August  1914  and  told  that  no  attempt  on 
their  part  to  force  the  situation  by  demanding  increased 
wages  would  be  tolerated.  We  must  only  assume  that  it 
is  a  question  of  votes.  There  are  many  workmen  and  re- 
latively few  retail  shopkeepers,  so  the  humble  tradesmen 
may  go  to  the  devil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  retail  prices  have 
risen  and  the  determining  factor  has  been  the  increase  of 
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wages,  although  of  course  the  increase  of  freights  has  played 
an  important  part.  But  some  part  of  the  cost  of  increased 
freights,  as,  for  instance,  the  present  cost  of  bunker  coal,  is 
represented  by  concessions  to  the  demands  of  labour, 
successfully  forced  on  the  community  by  such  disgraceful 
incidents  as  the  strikes  at  the  Liverpool  and  other  Docks, 
and  the  cruel  and  wicked  behaviour  of  the  South  Wales 
miners,  to  whom  a  sharp  lesson  will  have  to  be  administered 
when,  after  the  war,  an  opportunity  occurs  of  dealing  with 
them  on  sound  lines.  It  seems  incredible,  and  it  ought  to 
be  recorded,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  places  in 
jeopardy  their  very  existence  as  free  citizens  of  a  free 
Empire,  whilst  their  brothers  and  cousins  were  offering  up 
their  lives  freely  and  voluntarily  in  the  trenches  round 
Ypres,  there  were  men  at  home  who  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
shillings  a  week  were  willing  to  sell  the  pass  to  the  enemy 
of  civilization  by  depriving  our  Fleet  of  its  most  essential 
need. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Runciman  did  not  dare  to  tell  the 
truth  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  to  the  working  men  on  the 
1st  December.  He  flattered  their  Socialism  by  explaining 
how  his  predecessor  had  expended  ^40,000,000  of  money 
provided  by  the  State  in  cornering  sugar,  and  because  the 
State  had  done  this  his  Socialist  audience  raised  no  question 
about  the  retail  price  of  sugar,  which,  thanks  to  these  opera- 
tions, has  reached  a  higher  point  than  any  touched  for 
twenty  years  or  more. 

Then,  of  course,  we  had  the  Voice  : — 

A  Voice  :   Why  stop  at  sugar  ? 

Mr,  Runciman  :  We  did  not.  .  .  Sugar  is  a  vastly 
important  commodity,  but  not  so  important  as  meat 
.  .  .  What  did  we  do  over  imported  meat  ?  .  .  .  Frozen 
meat  is  under  the  control  of  a  large  number  of  powerful 
meat  houses  which  have  their  headquarters  in  America. 
.  .  .  What  is  it  that  dominates  the  supply  of  meat 
coming  to  this  country  ?  .  .  .  It  can  only  be  brought  in 
refrigerating  ships  and  their  number  is  limited.  .  .  .  We 
took  them   (the  ships)   over,   not  on  the   basis  of  supply 
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and  demand,  for  supply  and  demand  are,  and  must  be, 
modified  during  a  war.  We  took  them  over  at  an  enormous 
reduction  on  the  first  price  that  was  asked.  .  .  The  result 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  frozen  meat  that  comes  to  this 
country  is  under  Government  control.  .  .  We  have 
expended  well  over  ^25,000,000  on  frozen  meat,  and  we  shall 
go  on  doing  likewise  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  And  Mr.  Runciman's  most 
foolish  audience,  carried  away  by  the  buzz  of  millions  in 
their  ears — figures  of  which  they  know  no  more  than  does 
Mr.  Lloyd  George — ^were  so  dazzled  by  this  vision  of 
Socialism  in  practice  that  no  Voice  was  heard  to  ask  why, 
in  face  of  all  this,  prime  cuts  of  beef  are  costing  is.  yd.  a 
pound  in  the  retail  shops  and  all  other  prices  have  risen  in 
proportion,  or  why  it  costs  twopence  a  day  instead  of  one 
penny  to  feed  the  humble,  necessary,  domestic  cat,  and  yet 
the  poor  beast  has  often  to  go  on  short  commons.  Surely 
competition  could  not  have  made  things  worse. 

Next  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  turned  to 
wheat.  He  claimed  that  the  purchases  of  wheat  on  behalf 
of  the  State  ran  into  millions  and  that  he  had  laid  the  whole 
world,  and  especially  India,  under  contribution,  and 
requisitioned  a  number  of  ships  he  would  not  state,  but — 

"  more  than  1,200,  more  than  1,300,  more  than  1,400,  and 
"  you  can  go  higher  if  you  like.  We  took  the  luxurious 
"  passenger  ship,  the  railway  steamer,  the  coasting  steamer, 
"  the  collier,  the  grain  carrier  and  every  trade  wherever  we 
"  wanted  it.  .  .  .  Do  you  think  we  took  them  at  market 
"  value  ?  Not  at  all.  We  took  them  at  Blue  Book  value — 
"  that  is,  at  rates  fixed  by  the  State." 

In  short,  the  Government  robbed  the  shipowner — and  the 
net  result  is  that  as  from  the  loth  January,  191 6,  the  four- 
pound  loaf  is  priced  at  9|d.  But  if  shipowners  who  become 
Ministers  of  State  after  a  successful  career  on  the  Quay  at 
Newcastle  know  no  better  than  to  requisition  "  luxurious 
"  passenger  ships  "  to  carry  grain  we  shall  have  the  four- 
pound  loaf  at  a  shilling  before  we  are  much  older      The 
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man  in  the  City  asks  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
allov^^ed  the  demand  to  find  natural  sources  of  supply  for 
sugar  and  wheat  and  meat,  not  forgetting  munitions,  to 
which  Mr.  Runciman  made  no  reference,  and  if  bread  is  to 
be  IS.  for  four  pounds,  meat  at  is.  jd.,  sugar  6d.,  and  so  on, 
whether  it  would  not  pay  the  State  a  great  deal  better  to 
seize  half  the  excess  profits  of  the  merchants  than  to  enter 
as  an  amateur  into  competition  with  professionals.  This 
action  results  in  the  extraordinary  scandals  made  public  by 
Mr.  Peto  and  Mr.  Pinkney  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

Mr.  Runciman  is  unblushing.  For  before  he  sat  down 
he  explained  to  the  delegates  how  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  by  depriving 
houseowners  of  their  right  to  charge  a  market  rent,  and 
mortgagees  of  their  right  to  charge  a  market  interest. 
The  result  of  this  Act  will  simply  be  an  addition  to  the 
folly  of  the  Land  Tax  Budget  of  1909.  The  Land  Taxes 
have  practically  stopped  building,  at  least  the  building  of 
small  private  houses.  Small  house  rents  have  risen  because 
hardly  anyone  is  now  risking  his  savings  in  building  small 
houses,  a  class  of  property  that  never  has  yielded  more  than 
five  per  cent.,  a  rate  of  interest  which  can  now  be  earned 
without  risk  or  anxiety  by  buying  Exchequer  Bonds.  The 
Fixed  Rent  Act  is  the  final  straw.  The  camel's  back  is 
broken.  Wages  are  up  25  to  30  per  cent.,  taxes  and  rates 
are  up,  a  higher  rent  could  easily  be  paid  in  the  industrial 
districts,  yet  the  only  persons  to  suffer  are  the  houseowners 
and  the  mortgagees.  Observe,  no  one  has  suggested  relieving 
them  of  their  ground  rents  or  their  rates  and  taxes.  But 
the  number  of  houseowners  of  this  class,  who  are  nearly  all 
small  people,  or,  alternatively,  building  societies  supported 
by  the  savings  of  small  people,  is  comparatively  limited. 
Their  votes  don't  count  for  much,  and  they  may  be  robbed 
with  impunity.  We  await  the  production  of  the  evidence 
which  induced  Mr.  Walter  Long  to  associate  his  respectable 
name  with  this  Act  of  Piracy. 
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III.  Conclusions 

THE  speeches  of  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Runciman  on 
this  occasion  were  framed  with  the  deUberate  object 
of  tickhng  the  ears  of  the  delegates.     A  perusal  of  the 
official  report  makes  sad  reading.     These  same  delegates, 
who   really   represent    nobody,    and   who   are   continually 
plying  up  to  London  on  one  excuse  or  another  to  Vote 
by  Card  at  the  expense  of  those  who  delegate  them,  do  not 
come  to  London  to  be  convinced  of  economic  truth  by 
what  they  deem  to  be  Ministerial  fairy-tales.      They  do 
not  go  back  to  their  constituents,   if  the  word   may  be 
used,  to  convey  to  those  sucking  babes  in  warning  words 
the  wisdom  of  Messrs.  McKenna  and  Runciman  or  the 
straight    talk   of  the   Prime    Minister.     Their   movement 
has  sunk  so  far  into  the  sheer  materialism  of  the  days  before 
the  war,  that  they  have  set  aside,  and  are  forcing  their 
mates  to  set  aside,  all  high  ideals,  both  for  this  world  and 
the  next,  in  favour  of  a  propaganda  of  robbery  of  those 
they  call  the  rich.     Any  folly  committed,  any  rise  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  any  suffering  of  the  poor,  through 
State  mismanagement  of  trade,  is  welcomed  by  them  if  it 
can   be   cloaked   by  the   magic   name   of  State   Socialism. 
They  were  asked  by  Ministers  to  promote  saving  amongst 
the  working  people  in  order  that  our  national  resources 
may  be  conserved.     They  answered  there  and  then  by  a 
demand   for   the   plundering  of  the  rich;   nor  was   their 
intelligence  sound  enough  to  give  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
Minister's  boast  that  he  was  plundering  the  rich  already. 
Meantime,  Birmingham  is  melting  fifty  thousand  sovereigns 
a  week  to  make  cheap  ornaments  for  the  spacious  bosoms 
of  the  spouses  of  agitators  of  this  vicious  type. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  State  purchases 
of  meat,  wheat,  and  sugar  have  produced  a  better  situation 
for  the  consumer  than  would  have  followed  the  free  play 
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of  open  competition  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  who 
usually  serve  the  country  with  these  goods.  There  is 
ample  and  unrefuted  evidence  that  the  increase  in  cost  is 
due  first  to  the  blackmailing  of  Commerce  by  Labour, 
and  second  to  the  careless  requisitioning  of  shipping  from 
its  regular  trades,  thereby  causing  scarcity  of  vessels  and 
an  unprecedented  rise  of  freights  earned  by  those  ships 
available,  British  or  neutral.  But  whereas  the  Neutral 
makes  infinitely  larger  profits  at  the  expense  of  this  country, 
since  his  ship  cannot  be  requisitioned,  he  is  liable  for  neither 
income  tax,  super-tax,  nor  excess  profit  tax.  One  indirect 
and  serious  result  of  State  interference  is  that  when  the 
war  is  over  we  shall  find  Neutral  shipping  trebled  in  value 
and  dividend  earning  power,  and  to  that  extent  a  more 
formidable  and  dangerous  competitor  with  our  own. 
Another  is  that  in  the  year  191 5  nearly  300  merchant  ships 
passed  from  the  British  to  neutral  owners,  mostly  Scan- 
dinavian and  Dutch,  in  nearly  all  of  whose  shipping  under- 
takings the  secret  German-Jew  influence  of  Herr  Ballin 
and  his  friends  is  manifest  and  all-powerful.  Is  there 
anyone  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the  magnificent 
liners  of  the  Holland  Lloyd  and  other  Dutch  concerns, 
of  which  three  or  four  may  be  seen  every  day  under  deten- 
tion at  Deal,  belong  to  Dutch  houses  ?  "  The  voice  is 
the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 
And  we  are  as  blind  as  Isaac.  Not  our  sailor  men  :  they 
see  all  right  ;  but  our  Foreign  Office,  which  allows  these 
truly  magnificent  new  ships  to  go  up  and  down  the  four 
seas  supplying  our  enemies  through  all  sorts  of  Overseas 
Trusts,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  in  time  of  war 
facilitates  the  enemy's  operations  by  allowing  our  ship- 
owners to  part  with  their  tonnage,  instead  of  seeing  that 
it  is  employed  solely  in  British  interests.  Nor  is  the 
Exchequer  unconcerned.  The  vendors  avoid  excess  profits 
and  the  rest  of  the  discriminating  taxes.  It  is  true  that 
an  Order  in  Council  of  last  November  forbids  British 
ships  to  trade  between  foreign  ports  without  a  licence. 
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But  Orders  in  Council  forbade  the  export  of  tea  and  coffee 
without  a  Hcence.  Nevertheless  in  191 5  we  sent  enough 
tea  and  coffee  from  Mincing  Lane  to  Holland  to  supply- 
not  only  Holland,  but  Germany  as  well,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  knowing  of  this  export,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the  goods,  issued  licences  without 
demur.  The  official  excuse  is  believed  to  be  that,  as 
Germany  exports  nothing,  the  worst  harm  that  can  be 
done  to  her  is  to  facilitate  her  spending  her  limited  stock 
of  gold  on  purchasing  supplies  from  outside  her  boundaries. 
The  result  is  that  the  Americans  complain,  with  some 
show  of  justice,  that  we  hamper  their  trade  with  the  enemy 
by  every  sort  of  hold-up  and  annoyance  with  the  object  of 
opening  the  way  to  our  own.  No  doubt  they  are  wrong, 
but  the  export  of  Mincing  Lane  goods  to  Neutral  countries 
justifies  their  suspicions  and  is  inexplicable  to  us,  save 
on  the  ground  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  pro-German  at 
heart  and  wishes  to  let  the  German  down  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  aids  and  abets  all 
projects  to  this  end. 

It  is  too  soon  to  express  a  final  opinion  on  State  Inter- 
ference with  Trade.     All  we  can  say  of  its  present  result 
is  : 
(i)  That  shipping  freights  are  more  than  quadrupled. 

(2)  That  our  railway  service  under  State  control  has  lost 

its  efficiency.  That  trains  are  fewer,  slower,  and 
more  crowded.  That  goods  and  parcels  traffic, 
outside  Army  work,  is  in  a  state  of  chaos.  That 
sidings  are  choked  with  wagons  which  cannot  run 
because  there  is  no  one  left  to  repair  them,  and  goods 
cannot  be  forwarded  because  there  are  no  wagons, 
whilst  slackness  of  discipline  is  prevalent  every- 
where. 

(3)  That  the  coal  workers  and  engineers  are  so  demoralized 

that  military  assistance  may  be  required  at  any  time 
to  control  them  and  force  them  to  work.     Glasgow, 
for  instance,  is  seething  with  discontent. 
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(4)  That  sugar  is  more  than  twice  as  dear  as  before  the 

war. 

(5)  That  meat  is  nearly  twice  as  dear. 

(6)  That  bread  is  twice  as  dear  and  will  be  dearer. 

We  shall  be  told  in  reply  that  all  these  difficulties  would 
have  been  worsened  but  for  State  interference.  There 
the  controversy  must  rest  for  the  time  being.  History  will 
be  the  ultimate  judge. 
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THE  military  events  which  have  occurred  during  the 
three  months  now  under  consideration  have  been  much 
less  important  than  those  recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Review.  In  the  two  main  theatres  of  the  war  there  has 
been  no  change  of  any  consequence,  but  the  dispatches 
which  were  published  during  the  autumn  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  the  great  Franco-British  offensive 
which  began  on  25th  September.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
that  offensive  was  Marshal  Joffre's  great  attempt  to  break 
the  enemy's  lines  in  the  West,  to  smash  an  immense  breach 
in  his  fortifications,  and  so  to  disorganize  his  whole  scheme 
of  defence  that  a  French  and  British  advance  on  a  really 
large  scale  would  become  practicable.  The  attack  was  the 
most  terrible  thing  seen  in  this  war,  more  terrible  even  than 
von  Mackensen's  offensive  on  the  Dunajec,  but  the  defence 
was  both  skilful  and  brave,  and  the  grand  assault  almost 
completely  failed.  Advances  of  two  or  three  miles  were 
made  in  certain  parts  of  the  line,  and  as  recorded  in  Novem- 
ber a  few  prisoners  and  guns  were  taken,  but,  of  course,  the 
Franco-British  generals  hoped  to  gain  successes  of  a  much 
greater  magnitude  than  this.  We  have  been  told  little  of 
what  happened  in  Champagne,  where  the  French  made 
furious  assaults  along  a  front  of  twenty  miles  ;  we  only  know 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  any  headway  after  the  first 
two  days'  fighting  ;  but  more  details  have  been  published 
concerning  the  British  advance  between  La  Bassee  and 
Lens.     It  appears  that  after  the  preliminary  bombardment, 
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the  dominating  heights  north  of  Lens  were  captured  in  the 
first  rush,  but  that  then  the  German  commanders  threw 
in  their  reserves  with  extreme  promptitude,  whereas  the 
British  generals  bungled  this  manoeuvre,  with  the  result 
that  the  storming  troops  were  driven  back,  and  the  heights 
and  part  of  the  flat  lands  gained  were  lost.  This  was  not 
explained  in  the  earlier  dispatches.  In  the  furious  fighting 
on  the  second  day,  26th  September,  neither  side  could 
dislodge  the  other,  and  thus  part  of  the  terrain  won  on  the 
previous  day  was  held,  but  the  gain,  as  already  stated,  was  of 
purely  local  significance.  The  violent  struggle  continued 
until  8th  October,  but  with  no  serious  change  in  the 
positions,  the  German  counter-attacks  being  repulsed 
without  difiiculty  and  with  heavy  losses  to  themselves. 
The  British  casualties  in  the  battles  during  this  fortnight 
numbered  over  50,000, 

The  great  assault  failed,  yet  the  course  of  events  was  not 
altogether  discouraging.  The  failure  was  not  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  strength  of  the  German  lines.  It  was  due  to  a 
tactical  error  which  on  another  occasion  might  not  be  com- 
mitted. Had  the  reserves  been  thrown  in  quickly.  Lens 
would  almost  certainly  have  fallen  ;  and  the  capture  of  Lens 
would  have  been  an  appreciable  success.  The  story  does 
give  that  amount  of  encouragement ;  yet  despite  this  fact, 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  lately  about 
the  destructive  power  of  artillery,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  defensive  still  possesses  an  enormous  advantage  in 
modern  warfare.  The  Allies  have  now  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  strength  on  the  West.  There  is  therefore,  of  course, 
no  cause  whatever  to  fear  a  German  offensive  in  this 
theatre.  But  whether  the  Allies  have,  or  ever  will  have, 
that  vast  preponderance  of  power  necessary  to  break  up  the 
entire  German  defence  is  another  question. 

In   the   Eastern   theatre   no  important   changes   in   the 

positions   of  the   armies  have  occurred  since   September. 

The  munitionment  of  the  Russian  armies  has  improved,  and 

they  have  had  slightly  the  best  of  the  fighting  during  the 
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autumn.  The  Russian  Government  have  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  caUing  up  the  191 7  class  of  recruits,  which 
is  an  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  Russian  losses  during 
last  summer.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  Russian 
casualties  exceeded  those  of  any  other  belligerent,  but  in 
proportion  to  total  population  they  are  certainly  less 
severe  than  those  of  either  France  or  Germany.  Both  the 
latter  countries  have  already  called  up  recruits  a  year  under 
age,  and  Austria-Hungary  is  now  about  to  utilize  youths 
two  years  in  advance  of  their  normal  time.  Of  course,  all 
the  armies  contain  volunteers  who  are  below  the  standard 
age. 

During  the  autumn  the  chief  centre  of  interest  was  in  the 
Balkans,  and  here  the  Germans  and  their  Allies  have  been 
only  too  successful.  Serbia  has  been  completely  subju- 
gated, the  dominating  positions  in  Montenegro  have 
been  captured  by  the  Austrians — and  Montenegro  has  sued 
for  Peace — an  evil  omen  indeed.  The  operations  provided 
some  interesting  strategical  problems.  From  the  time 
that  the  King  of  Greece  refused  to  be  bound  by  what  the 
majority  in  his  Parliament — and  doubtless  in  the  Greek 
electorate — believed  to  be  his  treaty  obligations  towards 
Serbia,  there  was  never  any  doubt  of  the  result  of  the 
combined  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  campaign  against 
Serbia.  That  country  was  certain  to  be  conquered.  The 
expeditionary  force  which  France  and  Great  Britain  sent  to 
Salonika  in  October  was  too  late  and  too  small  to  be  of  much 
avail.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  blame  the  French  and  British 
War  Offices  for  this.     The  fault  lies  rather  with  the  Foreign 

o 

Offices.  The  force  which  was  totally  insufficient  without 
Greek  assistance  might  well  have  been  adequate  if  King 
Constantine  had  consented  to  move.  And  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Foreign  Offices  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
currents  and  cross-currents  in  Hellenic  politics.  Yet  the 
collapse  of  Serbia  was  rendered,  by  strategic  errors,  more 
complete  than  it  need  necessarily  have  been.  The  enemies' 
plan  was  carefully  worked  out  beforehand,  and  the  move- 
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merits  of  the  several  hostile  armies  were  well  timed.  No 
doubt  all  the  moves  were  co-ordinated  hy  the  Chief  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  General  von  Falkenhayn,  The 
German  plan  was  not  very  complex  in  its  conception. 
Apart  from  details  it  was  merely  the  old  scheme,  favoured 
by  all  the  great  generals  in  history,  of  dividing  the  opposing 
armies  and  defeating  them  in  detail.  The  aim  here  was  not 
to  divide  one  part  of  the  Serbian  army  from  another  part, 
but  to  separate  the  Serbian  army  (or  the  great  bulk  of  it) 
from  any  reinforcements  which  the  French  and  British 
might  be  attempting  to  rush  up  country  from  Salonika. 

And  the  Serbian  Commander-in-Chief,  Marshal  Putnik, 
fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him.  At  the  beginning  of  October 
the  Serbian  army  was  lined  up  along  both  the  northern  and 
the  eastern  frontiers,  as  shown  on  Map  I.  But  the  line 
A — B  was  much  more  strongly  held  than  the  line  C — D. 
The  main  Serbian  forces  were  confronting  the  Austro- 
German  army  in  the  north.  The  Bulgarians  had  less 
serious  opposition  to  face.  This  distribution  of  the  Serbian 
forces  would  have  been  good  strategy  if  Greece  had  inter- 
vened, for  in  that  case  the  whole  Greek  army,  reinforced  by 
French  and  British  battalions,  could  have  been  sent  against 
Bulgaria  ;  and  it  may  be  that  up  till  the  last  moment  (to  be 
exact,  5th  October)  the  Serbian  Government  hoped  that 
Greece  would  intervene.  But  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  only  aid  which  could  be  looked  for  in  the  south  was  the 
weak  Franco-British  expedition,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Serbian  army  was  in  a  position  of  extreme  peril,  and  that  a 
change  of  strategy  was  necessary.  For  the  enemy  did  not 
desire  to  hasten  unduly  with  the  northern  invasion.  The 
aim  of  the  supreme  command  of  the  Central  alliance  was  to 
cause  the  Bulgarian  army  to  strike  westwards  with  great 
rapidity  towards  and  beyond  Uskub,  and  thus  to  throw  a 
screen  of  Bulgarian  troops  across  Southern  Serbia,  dividing 
the  French  and  British  from  the  main  body  of  the  Serbians. 
This  danger  could  have  been  met  in  only  one  way.  The 
eastern  frontier  should  have  been  held  with  extreme 
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tenacity,  whilst  the  Serbian  forces  in  the  north  retreated 
southwards  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  hold  the  entire 
extent  of  both  frontiers  with  the  small  Serbian  army  was 

Map  I 


not  practicable.  Had  the  Serbians  retired  from  the  north, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  join  forces  with  the  Franco- 
British  expedition  which  was  coming  up  the  Vardar  Valley 
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from  Salonika.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  Marshal  Putnik 
put  up  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Austro-German  army 
under  von  Mackensen,  and  allowed  the  Bulgarians  to  seize 
Vrania  and  Uskub  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Serbians  to  evacuate  the  northern 
part  of  their  country  is  intelligible  enough.  Northern 
Serbia  is  "  old  Serbia,"  the  territory  possessed  before  the 
last  two  Balkan  wars,  and  it  would,  therefore,  have  gone 
against  the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  have  deserted  it 
voluntarily.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
Government  has  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  relinquish  a 
portion  of  its  own  territory  when  such  action  was  strategic- 
ally necessary. 

The  French  Government,  who  were  much  more  re- 
sponsible than  the  British  Ministry  for  sending  the  joint 
expedition  to  Salonika,  do  not  seem  to  have  insisted  upon 
the  Serbians  conforming  to  any  common  plan  of  action. 
Defeat  in  some  degree  was  inevitable  ;  but  had  the  Serbians 
retreated  southwards,  the  united  armies,  based  upon 
Salonika,  would  probably  have  been  able  to  hold  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Serbian  Macedonia,  and,  at  the  worst,  the 
destruction  of  the  Serbian  army  would  have  been  much  less 
complete  than  it  ultimately  was. 

The  "  group  of  armies  "  under  Marshal  von  Mackensen 
consisted  of  two  armies,  together  numbering  between 
300,000  and  400,000  men.  The  army  on  the  right  (or 
west),  which  was  mainly  Austro-Hungarian,  was  commanded 
by  General  von  Kovess,  the  conqueror  of  Ivangorod ; 
that  on  the  left,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  German 
troops,  was  under  the  direction  of  General  von  Gallwitz, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
von  Hindenburg's  commanders  in  the  last  advance  on 
Warsaw.  The  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  army  probably 
reached  400,000  men,  and  against  these  two  powerful  armies 
the  Serbians  were  by  this  time  not  able  to  muster  much 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  Von  Mackensen  crossed 
the  river-frontier  of  Serbia  on  7th  October,  and  the  Bul- 
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garians  moved  four  days  later.  The  strategy  adopted  by 
the  invaders  has  been  already  described ;  their  tactics 
resembled  the  tactics  of  the  Germans  in  the  great  advances 
in  Galicia  and  Poland.  The  campaign  was  a  huge  artillery 
drive.     Serbia  was  swept,  as  by  a  twofold  avalanche. 

Belgrade  fell  on  9th  October,  and  Semendria  on  the  nth. 
The  hapless  Serbians  were  weak  in  guns,  and  although  they 
fought  with  their  usual  fierce  courage,  the  Austro-Germans 
had  advanced  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Danube  by  i8th 
October.  The  Bulgarians'  campaign  opened  with  a  rush 
for  the  Nish-Salonika  railway,  which  they  reached  and  cut 
at  Vrania  on  17th  October.  They  then  pressed  on  west  of 
the  railway.  Uskub,  the  junction  for  Mitrovitza,  fell  on 
the  23rd,  so  that  even  by  this  early  date  the  French  and 
Serbians  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  each  other.  Mean- 
while, the  Bulgarians  were  also  progressing,  though  more 
slowly,  further  north.  On  26th  October,  Austro-German 
and  Bulgarian  patrols  got  into  touch  with  one  another  at  a 
village  named  Lieubichevatz  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Serbia,  between  Zaichar  and  Orsova.  The  meeting  was 
heralded  as  historic  in  Germany,  since  it  meant,  of  course, 
that  the  Central  Allies  were  now  linked  up  from  Ostend  to 
Baghdad.  Zaichar  was  captured  by  the  Bulgars  on  27th 
October. 

Von  Mackensen's  armies  were  spread  along  a  line  running 
the  entire  width  of  Serbia,  but  his  main  avenue  of  advance 
was  up  the  Morava  Valley,  through  which  the  main  railway 
passes.  He  captured  Kraguievatz,  which  contained  the 
most  important  Serbian  arsenal,  on  ist  November,  and 
reached  Parachin  on  5th  November.  On  the  same  day  the 
Bulgars  took  Nish,  the  war  capital  of  Serbia,  and  the  next 
day,  the  6th,  the  main  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  armies 
established  contact  with  each  other.  At  this  point  the 
Serbian  resistance  collapsed,  and  the  disheartened  and  out- 
numbered troops  lost  their  guns  by  the  hundred.  Mitro- 
vitza was  captured  by  the  Austrians  on  24th  November, 
Prizrend  fell  on   28th  November,   and  Monastir  on  2nd 
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December.  The  Serbian  army  lost  virtually  the  whole  of 
its  artillery,  but  a  considerable  number  of  fugitives  escaped 
through  the  Albanian  mountains  to  the  sea  coast.     Map  II 
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shows  the  position  of  the  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian 
armies  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Nish. 

The  French  army,  which  was  commanded  by  General 
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Sarrail,  advanced  into  the  extreme  south-eastern  corner  of 
Serbia,  but  never  succeeded  in  threatening  the  Bulgarian 
hold  upon  Uskub.  The  railway  from  Salonika  to  Uskub 
being  only  a  single  line,  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops 
was  unavoidably  slow.  It  took  weeks  to  concentrate 
even  a  hundred  thousand  French  and  British  troops,  and 
in  November,  when  the  army  was  strong  enough  to  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  Marshal 
Putnik  had  already  allowed  himself  to  be  completely  isolated 
from  his  allies.  After  somewhat  severe  fighting  with  the 
Bulgarians,  the  French,  with  the  small  British  contingent, 
were  compelled  in  December  to  retire  on  Salonika,  where 
at  the  time  of  writing  they  still  remain.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  General  Sarrail  for  the  efforts  he  made  to  accomplish  a 
very  difficult  task,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Serbians  that 
no  junction  between  the  armies  was  achieved.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  however,  that  any  useful  purpose  is  now 
served  by  remaining  at  Salonika. 

Serbia  having  been  conquered,  von  Mackensen  returned 
to  the  Russian  front,  and  von  Kovess  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  subjugate  Montenegro.  The  famous  mountain  fortress. 
Mount  Lovtchen,  which  overlooks  Cattaro,  was  captured  on 
nth  January,  on  14th  January,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  entered  Cettigne — and  Montenegro  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

It  remains  to  record  that  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  has  been 
evacuated  by  our  troops.  The  Anzac  and  Suvla  Bay  con- 
tingents were  re-embarked  in  December,  the  operation 
being  completed  on  20th  December,  and  by  9th  January 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  had  also  been  vacated. 
It  was  reported  that  these  troops  suffered  only  four  or 
five  casualties  whilst  re-embarking.  The  re-embarkation 
being  a  naval  rather  than  a  military  operation,  the  matter 
does  not  fall  to  be  described  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  operation  reflected  the  greatest  possible  credit 
upon  our  seamen.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Turks  appear  to  have  been  mysteriously  stupid. 
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The  Central  Powers  have  been  successful  in  their  south- 
eastern campaigns,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  peoples 
of  the  Entente  countries  to  be  depressed  at  the  untoward 
course  of  events  in  these  regions.  The  Balkans  have  been 
only  a  subordinate  theatre  of  war  and  the  military  decision 
could  never  have  been  reached  there.  So  far  as  the  result 
of  the  war  will  be  decided  on  land  at  all,  it  will  be  decided 
on  the  French  and  Russian  fronts. 

The  question  of  the  British  contribution  to  the  purely 
military  side  of  the  war  is  now  the  chief  pre-occupation  of 
the  public  in  this  country,  and  the  question  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  cognate  problem  of  compulsory 
military  service.  The  question  of  conscription  falls  to  be 
considered  here  purely  from  the  military  and  strategic 
point  of  view.  The  ethical  and  political  aspects  of  the 
matter  are  not  within  the  purview  of  this  paper.  Yet  the 
strategic  and  ethical  aspects  cannot  be  completely  divorced, 
and  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  point  which  has  received 
insufficient  attention  in  the  current  controversy.  It  is 
very  generally  held  among  all  civilized  nations  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  legal  obligation  upon  every  man  to  defend  his 
own  country  if  need  be.  There  are  few  people  who  dispute 
that.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define 
what  constitutes  defensive  warfare.  Were  the  Russians  in 
Galicia  defending  Russia  .?  Are  the  Kaiser's  troops  in 
Poland  defending  Germany  ?  But  in  the  case  of  an  insular 
country  the  line  can  be  sharply  drawn.  Military  service 
outside  the  island  is  not  in  any  real  sense  defensive  warfare. 
The  British  armies  now  being  raised  are  not  needed  to 
defend  Great  Britain.  The  British  army  in  France  is  not 
defending  England,  nor  would  the  collapse  of  our  Allies 
involve  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire.  British  inter- 
ference in  a  Continental  quarrel  may  be  justified,  it  may  be 
righteous;  but  it  is  not  defence.  The  ethical  question 
raised  by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  not,  therefore, 
whether  a  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  defend  his  own 
country,  but  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  compel  a  minority 
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of  men  to  risk  their  lives  in  what  the  majority  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  happen  to  think  a  righteous  crusade. 
That  is  the  question  involved.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
this  paper  to  answer  it. 

The  British  Government  having  departed  from  the 
traditional  EngHsh  methods  of  warfare,  and  having  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  overcome  Germany  by  military  as 
distinct  from  naval  and  economic  means,  have  certainly 
been  logical  in  attempting  to  make  the  improvised  army  as 
strong  as  possible.  For  if  it  is  ever  to  reach  the  Rhine,  it 
will  need  to  be  strong.  There  are,  however,  several  points 
in  the  new  scheme  which  are  obviously  open  to  criticism. 
For  instance,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  it  is  little 
short  of  ludicrous  to  call  up  unmarried  men  between  the 
ages  of  thirty- five  and  forty-one,  or  even  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five,  before  married  men  between  nineteen  and 
twenty-five.  Youth  is  an  enormous  advantage  in  a  soldier,* 
and  the  drill-sergeants  are  not  likely  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  the  middle-aged  recruits  who  have  never  undergone 
any  previous  training.  The  relatively  small  expense 
involved  in  "  separation  allowances  "  need  hardly  be  con- 
sidered in  view  of  the  military  desirability  of  having  young 
soldiers.  If  compulsion  be  justifiable  for  foreign  service, 
the  young  married  men  ought  certainly  to  be  conscribed. 
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"  Windsor  Castle,  February  3,  1856. 

.  .  Although  the  general  principle  of  not  allowing 
Russia  free  scope  to  invade  the  Asiatic  provinces  has  the 
"  Queen's  entire  approval,  she  is  afraid  that  the  calculation 
"  upon  which  the  division  of  forces  is  to  be  based  assume^  a 
"  larger  force  than  v^ll  in  reality  be  found  to  exist." 


(The  Quern  to  Lord  Panmure,  3rd 
February,  1856.  The  Panmure  Papers. 
Vol.  II.  p.  91.  London  :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1908.) 
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From  the  Front 

"  '\7'ESTERDAY  Loraine  and  I  had  an  exciting  adventure.  We 
X  sighted  a  German  about  four  miles  off  and  attacked.  We  both 
opened  fire  at  about  fifty  yards.  I  fired  again  at  about  twenty-five, 
firing  tw^enty-six  rounds;  and  then  my  gun  jammed.  I  heard 
Loraine  give  a  great  shout,  but  felt  neither  fear  nor  triumph.  Then 
our  machine  turned  downwards.  As  I  fired  my  last  shot  I  had  seen 
the  German  turn  down.  I  knew  that  if  he  got  below  us  my  machine- 
gun  was  the  only  one  that  could  fire  at  him.  We  were  driving,  I 
standing  almost  on  the  front  of  the  body.  Then  we  turned  level. 
I  finished  my  gun,  but  there  was  no  German  !  But  our  guns 
(Loraine's  and  mine)  had  jammed  at  the  same  moment.  I  spent 
another  five  minutes  at  Loraine's  gun,  finally  got  both  done.  We 
saw  another  enemy  coming  in  the  distance.  Loraine  went  all  out 
to  climb  and  attack,  while  I  put  my  stiff  and  aching  hands  in  my 
mouth  praying  for  suflficient  life  to  come  back  to  them  ;  they  were 
frozen.  Then  our  engine  stopped,  and  we  were  helpless,  so  we  turned 
and  glided  homewards.  Unable  to  reach  the  aerodrome  we  landed 
in  a  plough;  a  beautiful  landing. 

"  Loraine  left  me  and  went  for  help.  Of  course  the  crowd  came 
from  all  sides.  One  Frenchman,  remarking  '  Vous  avez  I'air  faim,' 
fetched  me  some  beefsteak  and  coffee,  for  which  I  was  most  grateful. 
A  '  Tommy  '  gave  me  a  cigarette.  Well,  the  luckless  Boche  fell 
twenty  yards  behind  our  front  line  trench.  The  pilot  was  shot 
through  the  stomach  ;  the  observer,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  just  grazed 
in  the  head.  In  spite  of  his  fall  he  will  be  all  right,  but  yesterday 
he  was  crying  and  absolutely  nerve  broken.  No  wonder,  poor  thing! 
The  pilot  was  dead  before  they  got  him  away.  On  the  machine  was 
found  an  old  machine-gun.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  Canadians 
months  ago,  and  now  has  come  back  to  them.  It  is  absolutely  unfit 
for  aeroplane  work.  There  was  a  camera  with  a  Zeiss  lens,  which 
will  be  most  valuable  to  us,  although  the  camera  was  pierced  by  two 
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bullets.  There  were  some  plates,  which  are  being  developed  at  this 
moment.  The  camera  is  heavy  and  clumsy,  not  a  patch  on  ours. 
It  is  such  that  you  cannot  take  a  vertical  photograph.  There  was  a 
carbine — a  very  nice  weapon.  There  was  a  pistol  for  firing  coloured 
lights,  which  had  been  hit  by  us  and  spoiled.  There  was  a  priceless 
pair  of  binoculars,  magnifying  eighteen  times.  I  am  to  take  all  these 
things  myself  to  the  G.H.Q.,  which  makes  me  very  shy. 

"  I  went  to  a  town  last  night  to  have  my  hair  cut.  I  walked  with 
some  '  Tommies.'  '  Lummy,'  said  one  to  the  others,  '  did  yer  see 
that  fight  in  the  air  this  morning  ?  German  fell  twenty  yards 
behind  our  trench.'  Then  followed  a  glowing  account  of  the  fight, 
with  details  I  was  unaware  of.  I  went  to  a  shop  to  buy  a  broom, 
and  the  shop-woman  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  fight  this  morning. 
I  said  I  had.  But  nevertheless  she  gave  me  a  description,  gesticulat- 
ing and  copying  our  every  movement.  So  with  everyone.  The 
Frenchman  who  brought  me  breakfast  after  we  landed  had  watched 
it  all,  seen  the  German  fall,  and  followed  us  in.  Altogether  it  is  the 
excitement  of  the  land. 

"  I  believe  they  are  going  to  give  me  the  German  carbine.  I  was 
congratulated  by  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  who  said  he  would  get  recognition  for  a  '  very  plucky  efibrt.' 
To-day  I  went  to  see  and  photograph  the  remains  of  the  '  German 
'bus.'  It  was  rather  destroyed,  as  they  have  taken  out  the  engine. 
It  was  the  latest  type.  The  German  observer  says  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  we  tortured  all  our  prisoners,  and  wondered  when 
it  was  going  to  be  over.  He  was  also  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  was  going  to  be  taken  to  England,  as  the  German  Navy  has  control 
of  all  the  seas,  and  England  is  completely  cut  off !  Now  one  can 
understand  why  they  go  on  fighting. 

"  If  my  gun  had  not  been  jammed  after  the  fight,  and  if  another 
Hun  had  not  appeared  in  the  distance,  I'd  have  photographed  him 
falling,  but  I  was  much  too  busy  at  the  time,  seeing  that  we  were 
forced  to  land  instead  of  fighting  the  second  machine.  I  am  sorry 
now,  but  one  has  to  act  so  quickly  ;  it  is  half-minutes  which  make 
the  difierence,  and  to  get  the  gun  going  is  the  most  important  thing." 
— (Letter  from  an  officer.     Eton  College  Chronicle,  November.) 


"...  I'm  now  more  or  less  sound  in  wind  and  limb  again,  which 
makes  things  much  pleasanter.  I  celebrated  my  return  to  soundness 
with  a  funny  spar  with  a  Russian  who  said  he  was  champion  boxer 
of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  not  much  good,  but  there  was  a  knock- 
about troop  of  four  Muscovite  medicoes  who  kept  things  going  by 
taking  our  pulses,  one  on  each  wrist,  at  the  end  of  each  round  (and 
once,  by  accident,  the  time-keeper's).  At  the  end  of  the  third  one 
wrist  and  one  doctor  made  it  150  and  the  other  160,  whereat  the 
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senior,  a  colonel — a  dear  old  man  who  plays  Chopin  and  admires  the 
late  Mr.  Gladstone — begged  me  in  broken  French  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '  never,  never  again,  his  dear  young  friend  and  ally,  to  practise 
this  brutal  and  dangerous  sport,  only  current  among  the  wilder 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.'  It  was  altogether  a  wondrous  affair,  watched 
breathlessly  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  Slavs. 

"  The  next  funniest  thing  I've  seen  here  was  a  French  commandant 
catching  a  6  lb.  pike.  I  think  I  told  you  the  channel  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  Russians  and  French  (nearly  all  the  latter  are  gone  now) 
enticing  fish.  The  average  weight  of  the  catch  per  day  per  rod  is 
about  O'liy,  but  there  are  about  four  pike  of  tolerable  size  who  are 
seen  from  time  to  time.     Well,  the  two  chief  exponents  and  rivals 

were  a  grey-haired  French  major  and  Colonel  ,  of  a  Siberian 

regiment,  with  a  red  beard  in  wisps.  (He  is  a  man  of  epigram  :  if 
you  pass  him  and  say  it's  a  fine  day,  he  answers  '  Bon  temps,  mal 
temps,  toujours  Kriegsgefangenen,'  or  if  you  ask  what  sport,  '  Betits 
boissons  bresents,  gros  brochets  absents.')  Anyhow,  one'^day^the 
French  commandant  hooked  one  of  the  pike.  Impotent  rage  of  the 
colonel :  changed  for  joy  when  the  gros  brocket  swam  off  with  the 
worm,  hook,  cast,  float,  line,  rod,  and  very  nearly  the  commandant 
too.  (Enormous  crowd  by  now  assembled,  giving  advice  in  seven 
tongues,  shouting,  stamping,  gesticulating.)  Presence  of  mind  of 
the  commandant,  who  bribed  the  Ordonnance,  with  promises  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur,  to  jump  in  after  the  fish,  rod,  etc.  Diabolical 
cunning  of  the  colonel,  who  summoned  the  corporal  of  the  guard, 
who  arrested  the  Ordonnance  as  he  came  to  land  with  the  pike,  for 
bathing.  Further  excitement  of  the  crowd.  Discretion  of  the 
commandant,  who  crept  off  unnoticed,  hugging  the  pike  to  his 
bosom.  Release  of  the  Ordonnance.  Exit  the  colonel  grumbling." 
— (Letter  from  an  English  prisoner  who  made  a  daring  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  escape  from  an  "  offizier  Gefangenenlager "  in 
Germany.  The  writer  narrowly  missed  his  boxing  "  blue  "  at  the 
University.     Morning  Post :   29th  November,  191 5.) 


"  You  can't  imagine  what  a  comfort  letters  are  and  I  wish  I  could 
write  to  thank  everybody  for  them,  but,  alas,  that  is  impossible. 
Of  course  our  news  is  very  limited.  We've  started  football  again, 
over  100  players  now.  The  Russians  are  learning  very  seriously. 
I  have  just  started  learning  Russian  with  a  sailor.  Such  a  nice  man. 
The  alphabet  is  a  stumbler  to  start  with.  I've  been  taking  French 
lessons  for  months.  Some  of  the  lads  have  a  dramatic  Club  and  give 
variety  shows.  One  or  two  of  them  make  very  pretty  girls.  Good- 
ness knows  how  much  longer  we've  got  to  stop  here.  At  times  one 
feels  it's  the  limit.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  exercise  I  should  expire. 
Physical  drill  before  breakfast  commences  Monday.     I  must  try  to 
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keep  my  figure.  I  am  always  so  frightfully  sleepy  in  the  morning, 
and  we  have  to  turn  out  for  an  8  o'clock  Roll  Call  on  the  Square. 
It's  very  hard.  I  seem  to  have  attended  some  thousands  already. 
The  only  time  I  have  been  out  of  this  place  was  to  attend  three 

funerals.     Not  very  cheery,  you'll  say.     Tell   S we  had  one 

Flight  Lieutenant   M of  his  lot   in  here  the  other  day.     He 

had  bad  luck  as  his  engine  failed  and  he  landed  gracefully  in  the 

arms  of  his  captors.     C and  I  always  have  breakfast  in  our  room. 

He's  a  mark  on  buttered  eggs  and  does  all  the  cooking.  I  lay  the 
table  !  !  He's  permanently  lame,  one  leg  about  2  inches  shorter 
than  the  other  and  gets  awful  sciatica.  Our  old  Colonel  turned  up 
here  the  other  day — his  people  were  in  mourning  for  a  month. 
There  is  always  hope.  I  am  now  a  finished  performer  on  the  penny 
whistle.  You'll  enjoy  hearing  that  when  I  come  back.  People  do 
the  most  ridiculous  things  here  to  pass  the  time.  Some  make  rugs- 
hideous  things.  One  or  two  tried  to  learn  shorthand— they  barely 
escaped  brain  fever.  You  can  learn  English,  French,  Russian, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Swahili,  Hindustani — each  for  the 
sum  of  2  marks.  What  a  chance  !  I'm  too  old,  and  really  feel  I 
never  want  to  hear  any  language  but  my  own.  I  want  to  be  a  farmer 
and  grow  turnips  and  not  get  up  too  early  in  the  morning  and  never 
see  a  newspaper.  I  suppose  you'll  think  I'm  wrong  in  the  head. 
I  am.  Well,  give  my  love  to  all  the  family  and  tell  them  they  can 
commit  any  crime  now  and  I'll  do  the  imprisonment  for  them  for 
a  consideration.  I  just  exist  till  I  come  home  again." — (Letter  from 
an  officer  now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany.) 


"  On  this  evening  the  magic  word  was  passed  along,  and  our 
instructions  were  issued.  '  So  many  hundred  "  High  Explosive  " 
and  so  many  hundred  "  Shrapnel  "  were  to  be  delivered  to  us  that 
night.  The  bombardment  was  to  start  at  12  and  continue  for 
six  hours.  Further  orders  later."  When  we  heard  the  amount  of 
shells  we  were  to  dispose  of  we  looked  at  each  other  with  astonish- 
ment. Never  before  had  we  had  so  many  to  play  with,  and  we 
wondered  what  was  in  the  wind.  It  took  us  a  few  hours  to  draw 
ammunition  and  get  it  all  ready,  and  it  was  heavy  work,  I  can  tell 
you.  Then  we  had  a  few  hours'  sleep,  the  last  peaceful  sleep  we 
were  to  get  for  some  days. 

"  Next  day  at  twelve  we  started  and  kept  a  steady  rate  of  fire  up 
for  six  hours.  Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it  ?  But  it  isn't  quite  so 
easy  as  it  may  appear.  Every  gun  has  its  little  peculiarities  just  like 
a  motor  or  a  ship,  and  you  mustn't  think  that  so  many  hours'  con- 
tinuous bombardment  is  merely  a  matter  of  putting  in  the  shell, 
laying  the  gun,  and  pulling  the  firing  lever,  because  it  isn't.  We 
think  just  as  much  of  our  gun  as  a  cavalryman  of  his  horse  or  an 
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infantryman  of  his  rifle,  and  they  all  take  a  lot  of  looking  after  to 
keep  in  working  order.  We  are  very  grieved  sometimes  when  we 
are  told,  '  Your  gun  is  firing  badly  to-day,'  and  if  any  particular  gun 
happens  to  be  temporarily  out  of  action  for  minor  repairs  the  de- 
tachment will  have  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  references  to  '  old  iron,' 
*  scrap  heap,'  etc.  Before  we  had  been  firing  for  a  couple  of  hours 
the  gun  began  to  get  red-hot,  the  oil  in  the  buffer  expanded,  and  a 
host  of  other  little  things  began  to  happen  to  cause  us  uneasiness. 
Our  worst  trouble  consisted  in  trying  to  keep  the  breech  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  the  only  way  we  could  do  this  was  to  leave  it  open  for 
the  few  seconds  after  we  fired  until  a  couple  of  seconds  before  our 
turn  came  to  fire  again. 

"  A  bystander  might  have  caught  the  following  scraps  of  con- 
versation :  '  How  is  she  going  now  ?  '  '  Side  slipping,'  '  leaking,' 
'jerky,'  '  the  old  cow's  got  the  jumps  this  morning,'  '  steady  as  a 
rock,'  '  give  her  a  drink  '  (oiling  the  breech),  '  fill  her  up  '  (liU  the 
bufi"er),  and  other  little  things  which  would  have  convinced  him 
that  the  gunners,  at  any  rate,  think  their  gun  is  nearly  human. 

"  Six  o'clock  came  at  length,  and  we  thought  we  were  finished  for 
a  bit,  at  any  rate;  but  no  such  luck:  we  got  orders  to  keep  up  a 
certain  rate  of  fire  until  further  orders.  This  we  did,  and,  although 
the  number  of  rounds  per  gun  per  hour  gradually  dropped  to  three, 
we  didn't  stop  until  5  a.m.  on  the  fourth  day. 

"  Exactly  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition  we  got  through  during 
that  time  I  mustn't  tell  you,  but  if  the  Minister  of  Munitions  could 
have  seen  how  quickly  '  our  old  girl '  ate  into  his  supplies  he  would 
have  wept  with  mortification," — (Letter  from  an  Artillery  Officer 
with  the  Indian  Force.     Morning  Post:    14th  December,  1915.) 


"  On  Wednesday  the  Czar  came  to  inspect  the  fortifications  and 
the  submarines.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  surprise  in  being  decorated 
by  him  with  the  St.  George's  Cross — the  Russian  V.C.,  and  the  best 
war  Order  they  have — and  five  of  my  crew  got  the  Silver  Cross. 
So  we  have  not  done  so  badly  in  our  —  months  out  here. 

"  We  did  another  1,500  miles  this  last  trip.  I  went  to  bed  for 
the  first  two  days  out  with  '  flu.'  and  so  directed  operations  from 
my  bunk.  We  met  a  German  submarine  and  had  to  dive  in  a  hurry, 
and  found  ourselves  down  at  140  feet  before  I  could  get  out  of  bed 
to  take  charge. 

"  The  third  day  we  found  a  lot  of '  wood  '  outside  neutral  waters, 
and  after  a  short  chase  we  made  a  lovely  bonflre,  being  unable  to 
sink  the  stuff".  The  '  inhabitants  '  left  hurriedly,  leaving  a  small 
puppy  dog,  which  we  rescued.  Its  father  was  a  Great  Dane  and  its 
mother  a  pug,  but  considering  it  is  a  Hun  it  is  not  half  bad,  and 
is  a  great  favourite. 
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"  Nothing  travels  by  daylight  since  our  last  raid  on  the  '  hun  run,' 
so  my  special  haunt  was  very  dull,  and  I  gave  it  up  after  four  days, 
and  tried  another  spot  where  I  knew  boats  must  pass, 

"  We  had  an  exciting  chase,  but  it  was  spoilt  by  two  destroyers 
and  a  cruiser  turning  up.     Guessing  that  they  would  come  back 

again,  I   lay  low,    and    sure    enough    I    caught    the    in    the 

afternoon. 

"  The  first  shot  stopped  her  and  put  her  on  fire,  but  she  was  not 
going  down  quickly  enough,  so,  avoiding  the  destroyer  that  was 

after  us,  I   dived  under   the  's  stern   and   gave   her   another 

from  the  other  side.     It  was  a  very  fine  sight,  and  made  one  feel 

that  one  did  not  care  a for  the  destroyers  firing  at  one  all  the 

time.  .  .  .  We  arrived  in  covered  with  ice,  of  which  I  will  send  a 
photo. 

"  The  Emperor  was  very  polite  and  nice,  and  said  our  work  in  the 

had  made  all  the  difference  to  the  country.     The  little  boy  was 

very  nice  but  rather  naughty.  I  gave  him  some  photos  of  ships 
sinking,  which  pleased  him,  and  he  has  promised  to  send  me  some 
he  took  of  us. 

"  In  the  evening  we  dined  with  all  the  kings  and  princes,  etc.,  in 
the  train,  which  was  a  palatial  affair.  We  sat  down  twenty-eight  at 
one  table  and  still  left  room  for  waiting.  Nearly  all  spoke  English, 
and  said  all  sorts  of  nice  polite  things.  I  sneaked  a  menu  card  as 
a  souvenir,  but  had  not  the  cheek  to  ask  for  signatures. 

"  Being  a  chevalier  of  St.  George  I  am  pretty  safe,  as  no  one  can 
arrest  me  without  an  armed  escort  and  a  band  to  take  me  to  prison, 
and  both  of  these  are  pretty  scarce  now.  I  think  I  told  you  that 
the  other  cross  gives  me  the  right  to  go  into  girls'  schools  and  taste 
the  food  and  express  my  opinion  ! 

"  I  only  hope  now  that  we  shall  not  be  at  sea  on  25th  November 
(St.  George's  night),  when  all  members  of  the  Order  dine  in  the 
Palace  and  take  the  plate  home  with  them  as  souvenirs  ! 

"  It  was  a  very  hard  frost  during  the  Emperor's  inspection,  and 
all  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  us  without  great  coats,  but  the 
cold  is  so  dry  here  that  one  does  not  feel  it  so  long  as  one  moves 
about.  The  place  is  lovely  under  snow,  and  sledging  is  very  pleasant 
with  all  the  bells  going.  Unfortunately,  it  has  now  all  gone  and  is 
raining  hard." — (Letter  from  Lieutenant-Commander  .,  sub- 
marine — .     Daily  Express  :  14th  December,  1915.) 


"  We  started  at  sunset,  our  orders  being  to  storm  a  picquet — if 
there — at  dawn,  and  then  hold  the  ridge.  The  fact  that  we  were  to 
do  a  bayonet  charge  worried  some  of  us;  because,  you  see,  we  are 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  have  never  had  much  use  for  bayonets. 

"  There  was  moonlight,  and  dust  and  little  puffs  of  cold,  dry  wind 
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whispered  mysteriously  through  the  long  grass,  and  the  forbidding- 
looking  mountain  we  were  making  for  stood  out  very  black.  Towards 
morning  the  breeze  got  bitterly  cold,  and  the  moon  set  and  the  plain 
seemed  peopled  with  horrible  black  shapes — ourselves  in  extended 
order.  We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  before  dawn  and  slept 
for  an  hour  before  forming  up  for  the  assault.  That  hill  was  one  of 
the  steepest  ever,  and  we  were  a  bit  disappointed  when  we  got  to 
the  top  and  found  it  unoccupied  !  If  it  hadn't  been,  I  expect  it 
would  have  been  a  bit  expensive  to  take.  It  finished  our  work  for 
the  moment,  as  it  was  still  too  dark  to  shoot,  and  the  King's  African 
Rifles  were  to  carry  on  the  assault. 

"  I  didn't  see  as  much  of  their  work  as  I  would  have  liked  to, 
because,  being  the  squadron  signaller,  I  had  to  keep  a  bit  out  of  it  if 
possible.  When  I  did  try  to  see  what  was  happening  the  enemy 
sprinkled  me  with  a  maxim,  so  I  decided  mere  curiosity  wasn't  worth 
it.  Firing  didn't  begin  till  daylight,  and  though  quite  a  lot  of 
people  were  moving  about  the  hillsides  we  couldn't  tell  whether 
they  were  British  or  enemy  askaris,  as  their  uniforms  are  much 
alike.  Then  there  was  a  single  shot,  then  a  volley,  then  the  circle 
of  hills  in  which  we  were  rang  with  the  music.  The  maxims  joined 
in,  and  rattled  viciously,  providing  the  light  music  ;  the  heavy 
part  of  the  opera  being  the  rumble  of  rapid  rifle  fire  in  a  rocky 
amphitheatre. 

"  Then  the  K.A.R.'s  charged.  I  heard  the  bugle  sound  and  some 
distant  yelling,  and  the  Germans'  maxims  stopped  their  deliberate 
work  and  stuttered  on  and  on  without  taking  breath.  After  a  time 
there  came  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  and  the  firing  sounded  rather  like 
a  pack  of  dogs  who  had  been  severely  reproved  for  barking  in  the 
night  and  yet  can't  quite  stop.  A  shot — then  more  shots — a  lull 
('  stop  it,  you  brute.')  Then  an  enemy  maxim  would  yap  hysteri- 
cally, and  the  whole  pack  would  be  off"  again. 

"  We  were  trying  to  finish  off"  a  machine-gun,  which  wouldn't  be 
silenced.  I  think  we  must  have  worried  it  a  bit,  for  it  did  me  the 
honour  of  taking  a  violent  dislike  to  me  personally  for  about  ten 
minutes.  It  fired  at  irregular  intervals  into  and  over  and  around 
my  rock,  till  I  felt  that  I  was  playing  an  exciting  game  of  roulette, 
with  rather  high  stakes.  I  got  through  about  twenty  rounds  in 
that  Httle  gamble.  I  had  to  wait  till  they  fired,  pop  up,  pick  up  my 
mark,  fire,  and  then  grovel  again,  judging  the  time  between  their 
bursts.  I  do  not  mind  the  twang  of  a  ricochet,  but  I  have  no  use 
for  the  soft,  threatening  little  whisper  in  your  ear. 

"  Presently  I  was  called  to  flag  a  message,  and  beat  an  undignified 
retreat  to  what  seemed  a  safer  spot ;  but  a  sniper  had  now  started 
on  me,  and  I  had  sent  only  a  few  words  when  I  heard  that  beastly 
Httle  whisper  an  inch  off"  my  left  ear.     I  knelt  down,  and  sent  a  few 
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more  letters,  and  a  bullet  passed  between  my  arm  and  body,  and 
hit  the  sangar  in  front  of  me  with  a  sound  like  the  breaking  of  a 
banjo-string.  Then  I  climbed  over  the  sangar,  and  went  on  with 
it,  but  a  bullet  hit  a  rock  somewhere  near  the  back  of  my  neck, 
deflected,  and  hummed  off  into  space, 

"  I  got  a  bit  further  down  the  hill,  and  tried  to  hurry  the  message 
through,  but  they  turned  a  maxim  on  to  the  man  I  was  signalHng 
to,  and  made  things  exciting  for  him,  so  we  were  jolly  glad  when 
it  was  finished.  The  worst  of  this  job  is  that  you  have  got  to  pretend 
you  like  being  potted  at  ;  because  everybody  is  looking  at  the  pretty 
signaller  at  work  on  occasions  like  this.  The  sniper  was  a  German 
askari,  not  a  white  man,  because  our  snipers  were  kept  well  occupied 
by  him  all  day,  and  saw  him.  Several  enemy  snipers  had  shpped 
through  the  K.A.R.'s,  and  sniped  from  between  them  and  our  snipers, 
so  both  lots  had  a  busy  time  chasing  one  another. 

"War  as  waged  out  here  is  not  the  hell  that  war  in  the  European 
area  is  ;  but  it  is  a  nasty  cold-blooded  business  when  you  shoot  at 
a  man  on  the  plain  just  as  you  shoot  at  a  buck,  and  exult  when  you 
kill  him,  mainly  because  it  was  a  good  shot.  Those  King's  African 
Rifles  men  are  wonderful.  They  marched  twenty  miles,  climbed  a 
precipice,  fought  a  battle  that  included  a  bayonet  charge,  and 
marched  back,  some  of  them  wounded  ;  and  this  on  a  water-bottle — 
no  food.  They  are  always  cheerful,  do  not  know  what  fear  is, 
and  no  wound  can  depress  them.  I  myself  saw  a  man  shot  through 
the  leg  limp  down  the  hill  to  his  horse,  feed  it,  and  see  to  the  girths 
before  he  thought  of  looking  at  his  wound.  They  fought  like  demons, 
but  the  place  is  a  natural  fortress — I  know,  because  I  have  been 
there  before — ^and  the  Germans  had  dug  themselves  in. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  a  K.A.R.  man  who  was  in  retirement  some- 
where down  the  line  ?  He  got  fed  up  with  it,  and  went  back 
towards  the  enemy,  returning  later  with  a  maxim  on  his  shoulder, 
and  apologized  for  not  bringing  the  tripod,  as  it  was  too  heavy  ! 
I  do  not  vouch  for  this,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  do. 

"  I  am  at  main  camp  now,  but  that  is  not  free  from  excitement. 
One  of  our  men  on  the  bait  patrol  had  a  nasty  experience  a  little 
while  ago.  The  patrol  is  called  a  "  bait  "  because  it  consists  of 
a  small  number  of  men  sent  round  the  camp  before  dawn  to  see  if 
the  enemy  are  going  to  attack. 

"  Well,  this  patrol  ran  into  two  lions  and  a  lioness  with  cubs  and 
she  charged  the  last  man.  Luckily  his  mule  froze  stiff  with  terror, 
and  the  lioness  stopped.  The  man  jumped  off  and  stood  ready  to 
fire,  but  the  patrol  had  the  strictest  orders  not  to  fire  at  any  game — 
all  patrols  have — so  he  could  only  do  so  as  a  last  extremity.  The 
lioness  circled  round  him,  and  charged  three  times,  but  pulled  up 
short   every   time   because   nothing  moved.     She   took  to   shaking 
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her  head  and  crouching,  but  finally  drew  off,  and  followed  the  patrol 
till  broad  daylight.  Of  course  it  is  quite  unusual  for  a  lion  or  lioness 
to  charge  like  that  without  provocation,  but  that  is  no  consolation 
when  you  are  the  exception,  and  that  man  had  '  some  '  nerve," — 
(Letter  from  a  signaller  in  the  East  African  Mounted  Rifles,  a  corps 
raised  in  Nairobi  by  young  settlers  and  coffee-planters.  Times  : 
15th  December,  1915.) 


"  Salonika. 

"  The  Turks  fight  like  gentlemen.  This  is  the  testimony  of  every 
English  officer  and  soldier  who  knows  anything  about  the  Dardan- 
elles and  Gallipoli  fighting. 

"  '  The  Turks  are  devilish  fighters,  but  always  gentlemen,' 
said  one  Irish  captain.  '  The  Germans  never  grant  a  truce  to 
bury  the  dead  or  pick  up  the  wounded,  but  the  Turks  never  refused 
our  offer  of  a  truce.  Fighting  with  the  Turks  always  means  hard 
but  honourable  and  civilized  fighting.' 

"  '  One  day,'  spoke  up  another  officer,  '  we  unwittingly  placed 
one  of  our  batteries  too  near  to  a  hospital.  It  happened  because 
of  some  mistake  in  orders.  The  Turks  were  the  first  to  notice  it, 
and  they  signalled  to  us  with  a  heliograph.  "  We  shall  be  forced  to 
fire  very  close  to  your  hospital  if  you  do  not  move  your  battery 
from  the  neighbourhood."  Of  course,'  continued  the  officer, 
*  we  saw  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  we  signalled  back  that 
we  would  move  the  battery,  which  we  did.' 

"  '  I  saw  them  do  an  interesting  thing  one  day,'  said  a  third 
officer.  '  During  a  truce  to  bury  the  dead  the  Turks  flashed  us  a 
heliograph  message  in  French.  It  read,  "  Honour  to  all  soldiers  ; 
confusion  to  all  politicians."  Another  time  a  Turkish  rifle  bullet 
hit  one  of  our  Royal  Medical  Corps  officers  in  the  leg,  and  he  fell 
in  sight  of  both  the  Turkish  and  the  British  trenches.  The  Turks 
immediately  gave  us  a  chance  to  go  ovit  and  get  him,  and  then  they 
sent  us  a  heliograph  message  apologizing  for  the  fact  that  one  of 
their  men  had  stupidly  mistaken  the  medical  man  for  a  Regular 
soldier.' 

"  '  They  apologized  to  our  company,  too,'  spoke  up  another 
officer.  '  One  of  their  shells  struck  a  motor  ambulance,  and  when 
the  Turks  saw  what  they  had  done  they  flashed  their  regrets  to  us, 
and  said  it  had  all  been  a  mistake  and  they  were  very  sorry.' 

"  '  GalHpoli  is  terrible  though,'  said  one  of  the  officers.  '  It  is 
like  a  narrow  ledge  on  which  two  men  are  fighting.  There  is  no 
place  to  retreat  to.  The  side  that  weakens  first  goes  over  the  ledge 
into  the  sea.  Neither  side  can  withdraw  troops,  for  that  would 
mean  that  at  last  one  side  would  have  more  men  than  the  other, 
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and  the  stronger  side  would  sweep  the  other  to  destruction  in  the 
ocean. 

"  '  GallipoH  is  the  bloodiest  and  the  most  terrible  battlefield 
is  history.  I  think  it  will  go  down  in  books  as  a  name  of  horror 
when  all  the  truth  about  it  is  known.'  " — (Letter  from  Mr.  Wilham 
G.  Shepherd.     Daily  Express :  14th  December,  1915.) 


"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  from  me,  and  I  expect  you 
have  heard  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war  in  a  Spanish  lighthouse  in  Spanish 
North  Africa.  We  started  on  our  sea  voyage  from  Avonmouth, 
Bristol,  on  26th  October,  finding  the  sea  very  rough,  especially 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  We  passed  Gib.  on  3rd  November 
about  3  a.m.,  and  on  the  same  morning  we  sighted  a  German  sub- 
marine at  7.40  a.m.  At  once  she  opened  fire  on  us,  the  first  few 
shots  falling  short.  But  after  they  found  the  range  w^e  stood  no 
chance,  as  our  transport  ship  only  travelled  ten  knots. 

"  The  first  shot  that  hit  our  ship  came  right  through  into  our 
mess-room,  killing  seven  soldiers,  as  we  all  stood  drinking  coffee 
during  the  bombardment,  as  we  thought  they  could  not  reach  us  at 
first.  We  ran  about  the  deck  with  our  rifles,  and  it  was  like  shooting 
at  the  moon  to  try  and  get  one  in  the  submarine  :  about  half  an  hour 
of  this.  We  then  made  for  our  lifeboats,  hoisted  three  flags,  which 
means  stop  firing,  and  only  two  shells  were  fired  after  that. 

"  Now  we  were  all  ofi"  the  ship  except  the  captain,  he  being 
wounded.  The  submarine,  still  well  out  of  sight,  came  under  the 
water  up  close  to  our  wrecked  ship.  They  let  us  go  back  for  the 
skipper,  and  after  getting  him  safely  ofi"  into  our  lifeboat  they  put  a 
torpedo  into  the  engine-room,  and  she  sank  in  half  an  hour.  So, 
you  see,  they  were  a  very  sporty  lot  of  Germans  this  time.  Twenty- 
three  in  our  boat  were  w'ounded,  but  I  was  without  a  scratch,  I  am 
very  thankful  to  say.  We  started  to  pull  our  oars  about  8.30  a.m. 
Across  the  sea  we  travelled,  mile  after  mile,  trusting  in  our  luck  to 
see  a  British  man-of-war,  but  nothing  came  across  our  path  in  day- 
light. Night  begins  to  break  over  us,  and  still  w'e  went,  hour  after 
hour.  About  9  p.m.  we  sighted  a  steamer.  At  once  we  shouted 
for  help,  lighting  up  red  lights,  which  means  '  Help,'  but  the  dirty 
tikes  turned  away,  as  no  doubt  they  thought  it  was  a  German 
submarine. 

"  Now  we  see  a  lighthouse  miles  ahead,  and  as  we  approached  it 
somebody  looks  over  the  cliff",  speaking  everything  but  English.  At 
last  a  Spanish  officer  looks  down  on  us  pitiful  wrecked  soldiers  ;  he 
spoke  French.  Luckily  our  officer  can  speak  the  language  all  right, 
so  now  we  are  assisted  by  these  kind  people.  We  landed  1 1.30  p.m., 
and  at  once  our  wounded  were  attended  to,  one  being  badly  hit 
but  now  going  on  fairly  well. 
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"  Three  other  hfeboats  left  with  us  going  all  directions,  one 
landing  in  Africa  among  the  wild  tribes,  and  they  will  not  let  them 
go  until  our  Government  pay  a  ransom,  about  £6,000.  The  other 
two  boats,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  landed  on  Spanish  soil,  and  are 
being  treated  with  the  best  attention,  the  same  as  ourselves.  Now 
I  must  close,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  a  few  friends  that  would 
like  to  drop  a  few  lines,  as  letters  will  pass  on  weeks,  as  we  are  in 
a  very  small  space  with  water  all  round  us  ;  no  chance  to  escape. 
The  weather  is  very  hot  out  here." — (Letter  from  a  soldier  landed  in 
Africa  from  the  torpedoed  transport  "  Woodfield."  Times  : 
i8th  December,  1915.)  • 


"  It  will  comfort  you  a  little  for  the  rather  doleful  news  from 
the  Balkans  if  you'd  been  '  Somewhere  in  France  '  this  morning  to 
see  a  company  of  a  new  regiment  from  the  hearty,  wholesome  West 
of  England  come  back  after  a  jolly  little  raid  on  the  Huns'  trenches. 

"  This  morning,  very  early,  a  company  of  a  West  of  England 
regiment  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  harassing  the  Hun. 
Without  preliminary  advertisement  of  an  artillery  bombardment, 
but  with  warning  to  the  artillery  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  the 
good  work  at  its  second  stage,  our  men,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
strong,  slipped  silently  over  our  parapet  and  made  for  the  German 
trench.  They  had  means  (which  I  had  better  not  specify)  to  deal 
with  the  German  wire,  and  these  means  proved  quite  efficacious. 
No  German  patrols  were  encountered.  The  first  news  the  Germans 
had  of  our  arrival  was  when  an  officer  appeared  over  their  parapet 
and  shot  down  a  German  non-commissioned  officer  with  his  revolver. 
Then,  like  a  huge  Rugby  rush  on  the  ball,  the  English  soldiers 
were  over  the  German  parapet,  their  colonel  (who,  by  the^way, 
had  been  begged  not  to  go  with  them,  but  insisted)  at  their  head, 
shouting  gaily,  cheering,  shooting.  The  Huns  would  not  make 
a  fight  of  it.  Most  of  them  scurried  away  like  frightened  rabbits 
to  the  communication  trenches.  Others  threw  up  their  hands, 
calHng  out  '  Kamerad.'  A  German  officer,  who  showed  fight, 
was  struck  down  by  a  loaded  bomb  stick — his  skull  crushed  in.  Whilst 
the  prisoners  were  being  secured  the  English  company  divided  up. 
Some  bombed  the  communication  trenches,  others  made  hay  of  the 
German  firing  trench,  cutting  the  wires,  destroying  the  dug-outs, 
looting  the  war  materiel. 

"  After  twenty  minutes,  the  allotted  time,  the  company  started 
back  for  their  own  trench.  They  had  twelve  prisoners,  a  German 
Maxim  gun,  two  bags  of  German  bombs,  and  some  other  booty. 
They  had  not  sustained  a  single  casualty  and  had  left  dead  in  the 
trench  a  number  of  Germans,  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty 
to  forty-eight.     As  soon  a&  our  infantry  had  left  the  German  firing 
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trench  our  artillery  opened  lire  on  the  German  communication 
trenches  where  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge.  It  was  at  this 
time,  probably,  that  the  chief  slaughter  of  the  enemy  took  place. 
They  were  '  rattled '  and  in  flight.  Presumably  the  German 
reserves  were  being  rushed  up,  and  we  hope  that  both  parties 
met  around  about  the  points  where  we  were  raining  high  explosives 
and  shrapnel  from  a  score  of  batteries  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
shells  a  minute, 

"  The  Germans  at  this  stage,  twenty-five  minutes  after  our 
men  had  crossed  the  parapet,  woke  up,  and  their  artillery  began  a 
heavy  bombardment  of  our  firing  trench  and  communication 
trenches.  From  this  fire  we  had  three  killed,  mainly  because 
one  of  the  German  prisoners  became  obstreperous  and  delayed 
the  passing  of  our  men  at  a  certain  point.  That  was  practically 
the  whole  cost  of  the  enterprise.  The  German  prisoners,  when 
they  learned  that  they  were  not  to  be  shot — the  German  officers 
tell  their  men  that  the  British  always  shoot  prisoners — were  un- 
feignedly  glad  to  be  captured.  Probably  they  will  be  usefully 
communicative  when  they  come  to  be  examined.  One  prisoner 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen.  He  had  been  two  days  at  the  front 
when  he  was  thus  taken  prisoner. 

"  Now,  I  don't  suggest  that  this  was  a  great  victory  and  that 
London  or  even  a  certain  West  Country  town  should  be  flagged. 
But  it  was  a  happy  little  incident.  And  it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
when  all  this  deadly  mechanical  trickery  of  war  can  be  swept  aside, 
and  the  Englishman  meets  the  German  as  man  to  man,  the  German 
scurries  away,  and  does  not  make  any  pretence  of  equality." — (Letter 
from  an  Artillery  Officer  to  his  wife.  Morning  Post :  Tuesday, 
28th  December,  1915.) 


"  Berhn. 
"...     On    the    whole,    my    experiences    in    Berlin    are    almost 

as  interesting  as  those  opening  days  of  the  war  when  T and  I 

were  in  Paris.  Slightly,  but  distinctly  increasingly,  we  are  all 
beginning  to  feel  rather  like  a  besieged  population.  There  is  not 
the  least  abatement  in  the  confidence  of  the  Germans  that  they 
have  won  the  war,  but  there  is  increasing  annoyance  and  irritation 
because  the  Allies  are  so  slow  in  asking  for  peace.  Irritation  is 
also  arising  against  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  here  in  Berlin 
ind  in  other  German  towns,  whose  ridiculous  and  despicable  desire 
for  butter,  culminating,  as  you  know,  in  butter  and  other  riots, 
is  making  the  official  classes  thoroughly  ashamed  of  them.  In  the 
first  few  days  of  the  war  Paris  was  a  city  of  queues.  People  were 
waiting  in  long  lines  for  passes  and  permissions  of  all  kinds.  Berlin 
is  now  a  city  of  queues.     I  counted  a  score  of  them  the  other  day 
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during  a  short  walk.  These  queues  are  of  people  waiting  for  the 
microscopic  amount  of  butter  and  other  commodities  allowed  to 
each  inhabitant.  There  is  every  effort  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost 
in  Germany  at  all  times,  but  especially  now.  This  butter  craze, 
however,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  authorities  to  suppress. 

"  The  state  of  affairs  here  is  difficult  to  describe,  for  the  Germans 
are  adepts  at  make-believe  and  are  always  posing  before  the  world. 
The  shops  have  been  filled  with  people  and  the  people  have  been 
buying  Christmas  gifts.  This  I  know,  for  I  saw  them.  Wertheim's 
was  crowded.  The  tableaux  which  form  an  attraction  of  their 
Christmas  bazaar  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  war.  One 
will  amuse  you,  as  it  represented  a  Zeppelin  raid  on  London.  It  was 
most  realistically  produced.  There  was  an  exact  model  of  a  Zeppelin, 
with  searchlights  shining  upon  it  from  Trafalgar  Square.  Suddenly 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  opens  and  an  Englishman  with,  as 
usual,  side  whiskers,  long  teeth,  and  check  suit,  rises  slowly  and 
elevates  a  long  telescope  from  a  roof  top.  Directly  he  catches  sight 
of  the  Zeppelin  he  pops  down  and  disappears  from  view  !  This 
clockwork  representation  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  bazaar,  and 
must  have  pleased  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

"  Small  change  is  getting  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  shops,  and  one 

is  now  usually  given  change  in  postage  stamps.     The  authorities 

say  that  owing  to  the  great  extension  of  German  territory  there  is 

.  not  enough  German  coinage  to  go  round,  and  that  is  why  we  must 

be  content  with  postage  stamps.     But  B tells  me  that  it  is 

due  to  the  nickel  and  copper  famine, 

"  B and  I,  though  our  sympathies  are  not  German,  rigorously 

adhere  to  the  rule  of  two  jieischlose  (meatless)  and  two  fettlose 
(fatless)  days  per  week.  A  good  many  of  our  wealthy  neighbours, 
however,  dodge  the  law  by  buying  in  advance  and  storing.  Servants 
are  sent  scouring  the  city  for  extra  butter  and  sometimes  bring 
home  with  great  pride  an  extra  quarter  of  a  pound.  We  are  getting 
very  much  accustomed  to  a  diet  largely  composed  of  fish  salad, 
potatoes,  tinned  asparagus,  stuffed  tomatoes,  sea  and  fresh  water 
fish,  sauerkraut,  macaroni,  and  spaghetti.  I  lunched  at  the  Espla- 
nade on  Wednesday  with  the  two boys,  who  had  come  in  from 

Potsdam  to  skate  with  their  cousins.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
deficiency  in  the  menu.  I  asked  for  milk  with  my  coffee,  to  see  if 
they  had  it,  and  obtained  it  easily.  The  hotel  was  quite  full  on 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  Berlin  was  at  war.  All  the  places  of  amusement  are  apparently 
doing  well.  Large  numbers  of  officers  and  men  are  on  leave  from 
the  various  theatres  of  war  just  now,  and  assist  to  fill  such  enter- 
tainments.    But  one  feels  the  whole  thing  to  be  unreal. 

"  I  see  speculations  in  the  English  newspapers  as  to  German 
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losses  in  killed,  sick,  and  wounded.  People  here  say  they  are 
four  millions,  a  large  number  indeed,  but  not  yet  sufficient  to  make 
great  impression  on  a  population  of  seventy  millions,  especially 
as  the  medical  arrangements  are  so  efficient  that  men  recover 
speedily. 

"  My  feeling  is  that  the  Germans,  though  convinced  that  they 
have  won,  are  rather  war  weary,  the  women  particularly.  The 
present  situation  to  people  like  ourselves  is  merely  interesting. 
To  those  of  limited  means  the  daily  trials  of  life  must  be  intensely 
annoying. 

"  We  had,  of  course,  to  give  up  our  motor  many  months  ago. 
Now  we  must  either  walk,  which  in  the  blizzard  season  in  BerHn 
is  never  pleasant,  or  take  a  taxi.  Taxicabs  have  lately  adopted 
spring  wheels  to  obviate  the  need  for  pneumatic  tires.  They  are 
not  a  success.     We  had  a  severe  shaking  the  other  day  while  going 

to  call  on  the  von  's.     There,  by  the  way,  I  heard  the  almost 

incredible  story  that,  in  order  to  get  much-needed  glycerine,  dead 
bodies  have  been  medically  treated  successfully  in  more  than  one 
war  zone.  This  may  be  only  one  of  the  extraordinary  rumours 
one  hears  every  day,  but  it  was  told  me  with  all  seriousness.     That 

which  I  do  know  is  that  the  's  have  been  informed  by  the 

authorities  that  the  roof  of  their  house,  which  is  made  of  copper 
and  has  only  been  built  two  years,  will  shortly  be  required.  They 
take  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for  it  is  a 
charming  home,  and  will  not  be  improved  by  a  wooden  roof. 

"  On  Sunday  we  had  an  extra  Hindenburg  Day,  for  nailing  the 
great  statue.  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  this  wooden 
colossus  was  erected  just  in  front  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Germans 
with  their  unaccountable  mania  for  putting  nails  into  heroes  are 
allowed  in  return  for  certain  payments  to  hammer  a  gold  nail  into 
the  orders  on  the  breast  of  Hindenburg,  a  silver  nail  into  his  sword, 
or  an  iron  nail  elsewhere.  To  give  the  movement  a  fillip  we  had 
bands  playing  all  round  the  statue  on  Sunday.     It  was  amusing  to 

see  fat  Frau  F mounting  the  platform  and  solemnly  hammering 

in  a  silver  nail  amidst  the  electric  illumination  while  the  band  was 
playing. 

"  The  introduction  of  German  fashions  has,  of  course,  been  a 

hopeless   failure.     I   frankly   told   T that   I   would   rather   be 

divorced  than  be  seen  in  the  gowns  and  hats  portrayed  in  the  German 
mode  journals  ! 

"  The  French  and  EngHsh  better-known  fashion  journals  are 
obtainable  in  several  Buchhandlungen  in  town. 

"  England  is,  of  course,  still  the  chief  enemy,  but  the  Americans 
are  a  very  good  second.  The  Itahans  are  said  here  to  be  fighting 
well,  and  some  officers  in  our  circle  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
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fighting  quality  of  the  Enghsh,  especially  of  the  army  they  met  at 
Mons,  which  they  frankly  admit  did  much  to  change  the  whole 
situation,  and  to  convert  a  war  that  they  thought  would  last  for  at 
the  most  a  few  days  into  the  present  wearisome  tragedy.  The 
economic  situation  changes  imperceptibly  but  certainly.  It  cannot 
improve,  and  must  assuredly  grow  worse." — (Letter  from  a  Lady  in 
Berlin,     Times:    28th  December,  191 5.) 
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